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PREFACE 

it 

I AM one of.tliose who believe that Europe and America. 
— even Great Britain itself -inay learn something from 
Japftn. 1 do not necessarily mean anything to copy ; for 
(a* mivy incidentally be inferred from this volume) one nation 
caif seldom wfth gidvantagc directly copy from another, 
eflher law's or other social institutions. Nor do I mean 
by way of precept or advice, which Japanese arc too polite 
to pii^lfer, and Britons instinctively too prudent to accept. 
A w'ise man once warned me never to take ad\’ice ; but 
j;j*variably to lisi*on to it, and to take hints. It is hints 

• and suggestions that w'e can usefully obtain from the 
supremely interesting experience of Japan. Ihifortunatoly 
neiflicr Western Europe nor the Ujuted States, neither 
Britisli afiministrators, nor in particular, those of the Co- 
operative Movement, arc suitlciently receptive to such hints 
and Suggestions as may be derived from Japan. 

This imf)rudelit impenetrability to ideas — an old com- 
plainf^-is ^^ptly due to the fact that neitlier America nor 
^ir^t Br?ta#n know’S anything hkc chough of tlie interesting 

• devclofjment of Japan, during the past half-century, in 
jicanly .'ill departments of social and economic organization. 
,T do notkhow whether the British and American “ captains 
of •industry*” or ‘‘merchant prinpes” have paid moi'c 
attention than the professors df Political Economy to the 

• lessons to be leaMt from this developipent;* I suspect not. 
Ahd whatever the .^nakers of private profit have done ipi 
Jh *s direction, I feel su^e that the thirty or forty million; ' 
of Co-opergitors throughout the world^ven the teii*thou- 
^sand principal Co-operative administrators throughout the 
world — have fiitherto been almost entirely ignorauf; of 
Japanese Co-opei»\tion. 
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For this reasoj» ^ comiaeip Mrt Ogata’s and 

comprehensive study* of th*e Co-opwati^e Movejpent in 
Jtapan, noC\>nly to Co-operator; evesy where, bpty als«, to 
^ii^ncss men and cconoml: students. Ahiy tlwughtful 
person, even if he in no way inte^jjsipcd eithef in* Japan 
or in Co-operation, ought to be able, from readinf^this boflk, 
to “ take hilits.” 

Consider, for instance, the extent — Se it seems, greater 
than in any European country, and immensily. greater than 
in the United States — to which the people of Japan are 
bound together in .spontaneous and voluntary social orgafiiza- 
tion for various economic purposes. Who, in* Europe or 
America, has taken full account of the fjict lhat practjclilly 
the whole adult male population of Japan — omitting, per*- 
haps, although of this I am not certain, the few tens of 
thousands of wealthy people — is found enrolled in meaiber- 
ship of one or more of the million and tlircc-quorters of 
separate Co-operative organizations for ei'.onomic purposes, 
of one sort or another ? Leaving out of view for the 
moment the magnitude, range and results of the economic- 
transactions of these societies, the sociological* stuclcnt 
cannot fail to be impressed by' the amount «f “ social 
tissue ” that is implied in their e.xtraordinaty developtnon|. 
What is the effect of this ubiquitous network of "Mujins” 
on national life and character ? What in'Caluab'e strength 
may it not give to the nation, and what cj,Qsirabl<5 help 
and protection to the ‘individual, either in tl^ *initia^& 
of new enterprises or by wa»y’‘ of succoul' in distress ? 

Not less suggestive is the fact that the vast majority' oi 
these societies, and those most typical of JafJlini, • are of. 
archaic ty'pe, of considerable antiquity, perpetually' starting 
up and running their transient courses^ unrccognfzed by 
law, and unregffiated by the government. / To the English- 
man it is strange to find in the practice of the Japanese 
i^^Mujin ” or " Ko ” a curious rQsemblance, duly' notec^ 
by MiwOgata, to the practice of a particiilar form of \er- 
minating building society — the Sfarr Bowkett— itself of 
spontaneous popular upgrowth, unpatronize^ cither by law 
^>r by acacj<.:rflic wisdom. This form of Co operative credit 
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society, 'apgjicd to^ tiif; piir|;hase *or e^tction of •houses, 
spread all over Englfyid during one part’of the nineteenth 
?.e^<^;iry,»ajth(,tugh it has escaped any systematic study, and, 
indeed, 5ias, s® far 'as I knoy, been bare!/ mentioned ifi 
either 'ecoVomic or, legal literature. 

iWlien \fe turn from the archaic forms^ of Co-operation 
in Japan to those more closely rescml^Iing the main Co- 
operative devel(?pfi;*nt t)f the European world, we may be 
struck by th^ pfomptitude with which the Japanese Govern- 
ment saw the advantage of legalizing the ordinary types 
of Cfo-operative effort, and also by some remarkable omis- 
sfbns. , The Japanese legislators were eager to obtain for 
th(? rice cultivS-tors and the independent Irandicraftsmen of 
their country the advantages wdiich Co-operative Credit 
societies had bestowed upon so many parts of Continental 
EurQ^e. Yet it seems strange to And these enlightened 
legislator's ignoring the extensive and spontaneous develop- 
^nlent of the “ lAvijin ” and the “ hotokusha,” which lay 
. before their ey^es, in order to introduce, with almost slavish 
exactitu^ie, the legal provisions under which the Raiiteisen 
anfl Scljnlze-Dclitzshh Credit Societies had sjri'ung up in 
Germany^ But we, too, know wlrat it is to seek from foreign 
models what oar own indigenous upgrowth might have more 
aptly supplied ! 

The increase in Japan of Co-operative Societies of modern 
typejhas t>gen remarkable for the exceptional elaboration, 
jiht only <;if*thc credit society, but also of tlie marketing, 
the purchasing atid the macjjinery societies, none of which 
.harje iound ,,much development in Great Britain. The 
“ Assogiasion of Consumers," in the distributive .store 
*(subsequet)ily extending to wliolesale distribution, to 
importing, to manufacturing’ or ’growing, and even to 

• shipping, banking and insurance), which.i*now dominates 
British ’Co-operatic|i, is only just be^finning in Japan. 

* ‘The second remarkable feature in the patronage accor<?cd 
to* Co-operation by^ the Japanese Government is tljp com- 

^ plete onfission from its lcgi.slation <ff the very form that 
has been, in England, France and llaly, th^ favoured darling 
of statesmen, of*philanthropists and (until this generation) 
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of^econ^mists. 'ftjic J^panesef^Jo-opjpfatlve Law^ieMberately 

abstains from Ifigafljing {lier '* self-governing^ workshop 
or Association of Producers, whic^ some gootbpeopfi, 
fng themselves educated, sjjll tondly* imagine 
Co-operative ideal. I fear that I must ^lot com|iiliment the 
' Japanese Government of 1899 on ifs imcanny%prosciei*ce 
in refusing Jegislative sanction to a form of Co-ojx^ration 
which, whei'ever it lias been triedf ha*s •ahnost invariably 
ended either in abandonment of its jirinciplcs or in coim 
mercial failure. I am afripd that the refusal was due to 
the entirely mistaken assumption that the self-go venning 

workshop/' for three-quarters of a century the fayourfcC 
of European philanthropists, was a revohmonary device, 
or at any rate likely to be the progenitor of dangerofir. 
thoughts" — much as old ladies of property in the Britain 
of 1923 deem the Labour Party to be Bolshevic," and 
the 'Frade Union " a form of Communism." At an3/*rale, 
whatever maybe the cause, there seems t# be, amid all the 
iniinite variety of Japanese Co-operation, no represcntativ(T 
of the self-governing workshop. 

But there is much more in Mr. OgSta’s iiitcreiy:ing Lnd 
suggestive volume ; and it ouglit to find a place in every 
economic as well as every Co-operative liUniry. 

Tliis thesis has approved for the Degree of Doctor 
of Pliilosophy in the University of London. 

SIDNEY 


Augttsf, 1923. 



INTRODUCTION’ 

My primary object in writing tliis book is to place in the 
hands of European students of economics in general and of 
('(.^•operation in particular, the first complete record* of the 
Co-operative Movement in Japan. | In order to familiarize 
thf reader with those factors, which have made possible the 
enormous development of Co-operation in Japan, I give a 
detailed de.scription of two forerunners of modern Co- 
operation, viz., the Mujin or K6, and the Hotokusha. 

vPerJiaps the first ^account of moflern Co-epcration in Japjin, ever 
^♦^blishod in English, is a small pamplilct, uiititlod The Co-opeYative 
* Societies of Japan, issued by the Bureau of Agriculture, Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce, 1921. Mowever, tliis [)cTTnphlet only gives a 
short suniiTiAry of Japaiies;^! Co-operation, or it would be better to say, of 
Japanese G^-operative Law, and no mention is made of the Mujin and the 
Hotokusha. It must also be remonil:»crcd that it was w^ritten from the 
.standpoint o.tthe Ck)vt»riini.ent, wliereas in the following pages, I endeavour 
innjartially to surV*ey the inov'emcnl from a disinterested slaiidp<.)Lnt. 

'Nlention niu.st also be made of Mr. K. Kuwata, a vvell-knowu economist 
in Japan, who wrote a brief outline eiiUlled, “ Die (ier.ossenscliafts- 
bewegung in %Japan " (The Co-operative Movement in Japan), wliicli 
appeared in the Archiv fiif Soziahvissr-TurJiaft und SozialpoUtik , Vol. 48, 
No, 3, 73 T'^V' 17 )/ Tubingen, December, 1921. In thi.s article, Ixsides 

gijVihJ an of the modern movement, 5 . description is also given of 

the Hotokusha (credit v societies) and the Minamisansha (silk-rnarketing 
‘societies), as types of Co-operation of purely Japanese origin. No mention 
made, \),owevei\, by Mr. KuwaCa of the Mujin, or of any of the other 
co-ox^crative itfid quasi -co-operative organizations treated in the present 

WjOrk. ^ 

Eikrlier and crude form.s of Japanese Co-operation did not fail to attract 
the atteivUon of foreign writers. One may fin'd in .Mr. Crosthwaite's book, 
entitled uo-opeyative Si^dica and the Central Provinces System, 1916, a very 
•short account of the Hotokusha system ; and also Mf .^NicholsQii, in his 
pamphlet entitled Notes on^dgricuHure in Japan, 1907, sj'.eaks very highly of 
the genius of theja.panc.se i:)eople in forming fishery as-sociations andothey 
Co-oi>erative organizations loi^g before the advent of modem co ox^eration.- 
t Hy observation is confined to Japan propCf , and does not e3^t<jnd to 
Taiwrm (Forrrrosa), Karafuto (Saghrilien), or Chosen (Korea). Although no 
doubt the Co-operative Movement is spreading in these territorie.s, there 
IS not sufficient nirA^erial from wliich to give a trustwv>/p:hy account of the 
movement there, nor is there any mention made, in the Report oT the 
Co-operative Union, oC these territories. 

' ix » . 
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These two movfyftejtts, whjclf are ift^tirely natjye m origin, 
helped to mould ’pulJlic opirtion, so Wiat, when in^iSQQ the 
Jfipst Co-djierativc Law waa passed,, its R^pli^a^ion, ^vjTs 
rendered easier and the ground was, as ^t w^re, aliwady well 
- prepared for the reception of what to all tntepts and 
purposes, an alien importation. In the follo\vi?lg page#, I 
will show h©w Co-operation, as it stands to-day, was imported 
in toto from Germany ; German modffls* were empjloyed to 
evolve this Co operative Law, mentioned ^hpve, and had 
it not been that, even iir the remotest country districts, 
crude forms of Co-operation had been well known and had 
been employed for centuries, the modern Co-operatTve 
Movement could never have taken speh *a hold on* the 
Japanese imagination, nor liave become the life force whTeh 
it is to-day. 

My interest in Co-operation was first aroused wheij.. as a 
young .student at the Tokio Higher Commercial ?3chool, 
now the Tokio University of Commorci?, a book, writf^p 
by Miss Beatrice Potter, now Mrs. Sidney Webb, entitled. 
The Co-operative hfovement in Great Britain (lirst,i.)ublished 
in i8qi), was recommended to me lay Dr. Teijiro Ifeda, 
Professor of Economics at the .said University., I studied 
this book and I must gratefully acknowledge that tojt 
I attribute the deep interest which decided me to*make 
a special study of Co-operation. • 

Althougli at first my interest \yas restricted tej, Co-opf rativ'e 
stores, naturally the wider field in which the .sa*n(? priinSipl^js 
were applied fired my imagwiation and dnlaiged the sphere* 
of my investigations. I turned m3' atfcntion, tew tlu? 
co-operative marketing societies, and in this fiM(i*I made 
extensive personal investigations, encouraged «1)3' .Proftf*5.sor 
Ueda. I made two tours, through Gumma and ‘Nagano 
Prefectures, vftitin^*the headquarters of all the principalp 
silk-marketing societies, interviewing* directors and other 
\officials, and the result of m3' rcsccU'ch on the first tour w<ft 
published in Kokumin-Keizai-Zasshi (The Econoyiic J oifltnal) 
in 1918. ■ ' ^ 

I had also nuifde. enquiries into the system* of Co-operative 
• Rice-Graiiarlcs, visitin^j Yamasata aneV Kumamoto Pre- 
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lectures (tile stronglvilfe of ♦ricc-gran^rfej), and in 1917 

' submitted to the said Vniversity a report of these investiga- 
^ tionsji er#i,itled’ vl«- euquhy ii^o Bcikm-Soho^ {of the riee-* 
granary) ^sysleni in \anuigata-and Kumamoto Prefectures, 
with an'ouftine of a rtnique method of speculation in rice in 
Ki^iamoto *as an appendix. ' 

Ever 'since I first took up tlie study of Co-c'peration, I 
have kept in constant touch with the leading Japanese 
economists whose interests lay in tlic same direction and 
wdth officials of tlie Co-operativt; Lhiion of Japan, and I 
have 'studied both the history and the contemporary litera- 
ture of tro-ofleration in tlie principal iinropean countries. 

Tire difficulty of, collecting trustworthy data for this 
bbok can only be understood by anyone who has himself 
undertaken the task of WTiting a treatise in a foreign country, 
far frojn the natural sources of information open to the 
investigator at home, 1 can conscientiously say that I have 
not left unexplored any channel, through wffiich material 
•for my work could be gathered. To a great extent, I had to 
re.sort to the mass of data, which 1 had brought with me 
from Japan, while the most valuable additions to the facts 
W’cre supplied to me by the Co-operative Union of Japan 
tlvough the courtesy of Mr. K. Sengoku. I am also indebted 
to Ml! B, M. Hcadicar, Librarian of the London School of 
Economics,*for the special facilities for the use of the library 
and foV his’ .sympathetic help on all occasions. 

*Tiie auihoV is fully aware of the fact that, as a rule, 
overloading with 'statistic.s arxi figures lends to make a 
book -diy. Notwithstanding this, every effort has been made 
to include detailed statistics w'hcrever possible, in order to 
funiish European readers with act,ual figures and facts, 
from which alone, m my opinio'n, a sound conclusion may' 
be drawn. When we realize that so far jio coShpletc treatise 
on ’^Japanese Co-ope?ation has ever been published, this 
course becomes almost imperative. Further, the prevalent 
custom of combining together various co-operative activities 
i.n one society, often makes repetition both in description 
and in statistics unavoidable. Throughout this book I 
have endeavoured 'to show, by means of footnotes., and other ’ 
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refer ._.s»^^’'arious tpobits Si differenai? in similar 


movements m other countries ; limited space anii the lack 
•of sufficient tjrne Iiave mada it itnposeible fbr me #o enlarge 
and amplify these further. ^ ^ • 

In particular did I find most heli^ful^thc folloVing books, 

pamphlets and reports, etc. : - * • 

R. Ikedtl ; Miijin no Jissai to Gakuselsu, igiS (The 
Practice and Theoiy' of the Mujni) f T. Yosliimoto : A 
Peasant Sage of Japan, 1912 ; (). llashimoAo*; lldlohushugi 
oyohi Hotokusha no Kcnkyfi (The Principle of the Hbtoku 
and the Hotokusha) ; K. Sat 5 ; Shinyo-Knmiai Run* I^r8 
(Credit Societies) ; The Ministry of AgricuItiiVe a.i»d ('om- 
merce : The Co-opemtive Societies of Jiipan, 1921 ; Si^ngvo- 
Knmiai Yoran, 1922 (Statistics of Co-op(;rative SocioticsJ ; 
The Co-operative Union : Yuryo Sangyd-Kumiai Jirei, 1920 
(Examples of Efficient Societies) ; S. Motoida : Shohi-ffumiai 
Undoron, 1921 (The Co-operative Store Movement) ; The 
Ohara Institute of Social Research ; Nippon Rodo Ncnkat^ 
1921 (The Japanese Labour Year Eook), etc. • 

Most of all do I wish to express ^ny deep gr*ititu(ie to 
Mr. Sidney Wehb, whose invaluable help and coifnscl fia'S'^e 
made possible the production of tliis book, and^o whom 1 
am more indebted than T can say. Mrs. Webb’s sympathetic 
interest and advice have also been a great spur to ^nc in 
undertaking this work. My gratitude in no le.'#. a measure 
goes out to Professor Ueda, wlioar 1 have; alrcail^*mcnjif)ned, 
and w'ho inspired my earliest efforts. His limifte.<?3 patft-nte 
and encouragement arc the ff*rces tliat inspired me and made* 
me strive to become a worthy disciple*. 

KIYOSHI *0«rATA. . 


London, January, 1^23. 
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. THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT IN JAPAN 

CPIAPTER I 

’the ^'bRJERUNNERS OF CO-OPERATIVE 
. ’• SOCIETIES IN JAPAN 

The spirit of association is inherent in human natui'e and 
is by no means peculiar to any country or continent. If 
it wore my wish, to do so, 1 could point out many 
c-f^'anizations of a co-opei'ative natun> in Jaj)an, parallel 
•to those that existed in many Kuropc^an countries. For 
examjile, the comnioif, owntrship anti cultivation of land 
was to be-’ found in ancient Japan,* just as it existed in 
Europe ; t'^c manor and the urban guild of later periodsf 
also have their dorresponding equivalents in Japan. Some 
Europian economists hold that all these systems are the 
forenmners hf the modern Co-operative Movement ; because, 
broadl)^ speaking, these wei-e Co-operative efforts. J How- 
ever, 'the a\itnor is not concerned in this volume with Co- 

I 0 

* For data regarding the coninion ov/ncrsliip and cuUivatitm of land in 
aAcient Japan, and *urban guilds in Japan, tiie European reader cannot 
do better ^harf* refer to GescUschaftlichc und Wirtschaftliche EniKdckliiug 
in Japan, by T ^ Fukuda, 1900, which was translated into Japanese by 
Y. Sakanishi, under the title of NiJmi-Kdmishiron, 1907 (Economic 
History of^Japan), 

* t The reader will also Had a veiy brief lilstory of Japanese urban guilds 
and of their, ^gradual devcloinnent into the prescijt-day Trade Guilds, in 
the took entitled Juydbus^un Dogyd-Kumiai Ho Seigi (Lectures on the 
I-; 5 w 'Concerning Trade Guilds for Stajilc Products), by T. Oiio and K. lida, * 
1918. ^ '* » 

J The authoritative w-ork on Co-operatioii in a very wide sense 'iff of 
course. Das dtr^tsche Genossensthaftsrccht, by Gieilce, 3 vols. (i868“iSSi). 
Tfte reader may alsq refer to Mutual Aid, KrojiotJkin, 1902. For a 
concise treatment of Co-operation in this wide sense, see.'e.g., Das GeiKKsscn- 
schaftswesen in Dcutschlcnd, by W. Wygodzinski, 1911, pi>.»8-i5. 

* • I *1} 
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operation in so ‘.vide a 501159. This»propcrly bSlongs to the 
historian and the antiquary.* • ^ ^ ’ 

'< Yet there is plenty of evidenSe in»japaijesc his^tory 4hat, 
Co-operation, in the modem sense of the vvord.fii^f ancient 
origin and was widely practised, although the actjial methods 
employed may seem to us primitive and cmde. The orfgin 
of the modem Co-operative credit society in Japan* may b< 
taken back to a sufficiently ancient .system of people’s financ< 
laiown as “ Ko,” or “ Mujin,” or " Tanomoshi,*’ which is quit< 
seven or eight centuries oid.| It is interesting to note thai 

* " Other historians have pointed to various forms of j^rimitivc viliagi 
communities as j)rototypes of Co-operation — chief «among these com 
munities being the well-known Mir of Russia, 'lyicre land w£us owne*d aiic 
cultivated by the cominuniiy. To cite these as instances of the assfociat:v< 
spirit is perfectly legitimate, but to make them types of co-operation i: 
quite contrary to the facts — for in a community of this kind the indi vidua 
had no option as to whether or not he should become a member o; 
the body corporate — and this is the first essential of a co-operative 
society. Moreover, these bodies have steadily decreased in numbci 
and importance with the development of modern' conditions, whercsti co 
operation, in the sense in which we understand it, has steadily gaiiltc 
ground.” — (Co-operation for Farmers, by Lionel -Smith-Gordon, 1918, pp 
23-24.) 

t When I speak of Co-operation ” in the modern sense of ‘the w^rd,” ] 
have in mind the definitions of the following authorities, whith I herewith 
append : — 

1 . Mr, C. R. Fay’s definition : ' 

” The Co-operative Society is an association for 'the purpose of joini 
triiding, originating among the weak and conducted always in an jinselnsh 
spirit, on such terms that all who are prepared to assume the duties oi 
membership share in its rewards in i)rox)ortion to the tftgree in which 
they make use of their ixssoci<\,tion/*— (Co-operation at Home an 4 Abroad, 
1919, P. 5)’ " f* * 

2. Mr. E. Jacob's definition : * * t- 

” The Co-operative Society (Ge^tosscnschafi) is u corporation of persons 
(PcrsonalgcscUschaft) based on the equal right of members, formed by an 
unlimited rnenibership, which aims at furthering the ^idustr)* anc* house- 
hold economy (Erwerb und Wirlschaft) of its members 4 ry i^eans of a 
common business to be carried on on the |)rinciple of jin re self-h€lp, or with 
the assistance of State-hel ^^,” — (Volkswirlsckajiliche The^ie der Genossen- 
schaften, 1913, p. 1O9.) 

3. Mr. T. Ueda’s definition : 

" The Co-operative Society (Sangyb-kiimiai or Kyddd-kumiai) is & 
business organization, formed by working- people, or by sm«fll producers, 
^and carried oa in common on tlic princijdc of self-government a^d in 
the spirit of inutnal-help, in order to escape the oppression of Capital, or 
otliie-^wise to ameliorate the conditions of labour, of business pursuit, or 
of household economy rf its members.” !^Shdgaku-hc7ikyh.Mo\. I, No. i, 

P* 90 * , 

+ \i is somctiincs maintained that the very anciefit system of govem- 
menfal granaries, which appeared much earlier than did the Mujin, and 
which is believed to liave been imported from (^na, styled either Gis6 

• 
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LUIS xvu majin, which is entjrdy najflvoffin origin, closely 

rgsemble# in its procfidurc, though not its wide range of 
objects, the nii^bteenjbh cei!tury English building society o^ 
the “ StcBtj Bowkett ” system. The Ko or Mujin with its 
manifold outgrowths* of later development, js handed down 
to^his day, as the most popular system of finaneg among the 
poorer people thfoughoyt the length and breadth of the 
country. An idea may be gathered of how widespread the 
Mujin is in Japan, and how overwhelmingly it exceeds 
every other form of co-operalivc society, when it is 
reyiembered, that, against 9,274 credit societies of the 
modern* type, tjjiere were, in 1914, no fewer than 1,600,098 
sepagjite groups of Mujins. 

*The idea underlying the Mujin became more elaborate, 
and reached a closer resemblance to the modem credit 
society in the Hotokusha, founded in 1843, by the disciples 
of J^Jinomiya SonJ;oku (17S7-1856), a great scholar and 
philanthropist, whose name was introduced to European 
‘readers by a work, entitled A Peasant Sage of Japan, by 
Mr. J. Yoshimoto, 19*2. We shall see later on how closely 
this Uotokusha resembles the Gennan Co-operative credit 
society on 4he Raiffeisen model. This form of co-operative 
saciety, like the* Mujin society, is to be found throughout 
the country, especially in Shizuoka and Kanagawa Pre- 
fectures, anj the principles expounded by this sage are 
highly •appreciated by the* Japanese people. It must 
ba? rememberca that some of the Hotokusha societies 
were reorganized into credit* societies of the modem 
• • • • 

or Shaso, k ihe^ioneer of the credit society in Japan. In times of distress 
rice ^nd ofher cereals (which had been levied as taxes) stored in these 
granaries, were ^distributed among the pov^ity-stricken people, or in 
some Ciise% these were loaned to the needy, interest also being charged 
in kind. As will be eaifily seen, these granaries were c'^her of a purely 
philanthropic nature or a compulsory nature, and cannot be held to have 
any* tangible connection wfith the present Co-operative Movement. It 
nj^isk be remembered, however, that, as I shall in a later chapter fully^ 
egcplain, governmental granaries, established in iwany parts of the realm 
for thi? purpose of storing rice, which was brought by farmers as ta-iiR or 
tribute in the, 3 a>^ of feudalism, unconsciously gnve rise to the granary 
scKjiety, called Beikcii-s 5 ko, indigenous in o»gin, which, in my opinion, 
was the forerunner 8f the present day Agricultural W 3 »eliousing Sc^i^ty. 
JFor further particulars of Giso and Shas6, see Nihon S hing’d- Kumiai-ron, < 
^1910 (Japanese Credit bocieties), by T. Usami, pp. 45-54. • 
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type upon thfr, passing* of the • Co-operatiVe x^uw m 
1899 ; a great number of them* are still dlpveloping 
*on their original lines, viz., Sn the fo{m whiclj* lays 
great stress on the moral and ethical elevatj,cfti of the 
members. . « • • 

Apart frpm these two indigenous co-operative systefiis, 
which are undoubtedly the foryrunn(jr§ of the 'modem 
co-operative credit society, there have been numberless 
voluntary a.ssociations of a co-operative nature throughout 
the land, which, in a manher of speaking, gave a prolonged 
training in Co-operation to the Japanese people. Some of 
these associations, although held to be out^dc the Co- 
operative Movement to-day, are still a, strong factor in the 
fanner’s life alongside of co-operative societies prbp'^. 
Nature herself seems to have driven the Japanese farmers 
to combine. In consequence of the peculiar geological 
conditions, the fight against the elements has forced famiers 
to seek the aid of their neighbours. Floods were of frequejikjt 
occurrence. Hence the construction of dams and dikes* 
was undertaken co-operatively. The cultivatien of rice 
requires a very elaborate system of irrigation. Here again 
a combination of labour was imperative, sp that we 
find numerous irrigation societies (Siliri-Kumiai) apd 
associations for the readjustment of fields (Kockiseiri- 
Kumiai), etc., which had their origin in tery remote 
times. * • * ,* 

The communal use of land, which was ui/dertaken *oni a 
purely co-operative ba.sis, hSs also been luiown since ancient 
limes. A certain piece of land — ^in some cases it*might be 
a forest — ^would be cultivated or used in coiftmeli. This 
form of Co-operation still survives to this day." From olden 
times imtil comparatively recently thei;c has also t-xisted a 
tendency to co-operate in fishery, which played a vital part 
un the economic life of those days. This assumed Hhe . 
fomi of using boats cuid nets, etc. in common. This iorqi 
of co-operation st:^cturally reser^bles a workers’ sSciety 
(or self-governing workshop), but, being a product of the 
era 6f pre-mohey economy, it is quite a mfferent thing to 
this woEkers’ society, which is "a jtrotest against the 
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domination, of capitafiSm,”* Of late, .this form "of Co- 
operation disappears ^fJiore and* more, irf consequence of 
technicaF innovations an^ improvements of fishery, and 
su^ co-qp^ratiVe Asking became obsolete, because unable to 
compete \<Sth mode^ methods. However, at a later stage, 
another fomn of Co-operation developed in»fishery. I refer 
to what is now known under the name of Gye^o-Kumiai 
(or Fishery Society)* ki 1919, there were no fewer than 
3,647 such societies with an aggregate membership of 
459,529, and Rouped into fifty federations. These societies, 
although not registered under the Co-operative Law of 1900, 
aje yej very powerful organizations. Most of those are 
engaged m numerous co-operative pursuits, such as co- 
QpCRitive marketiflg, purchasing and experimentation. 
They receive deposits and grant loans like credit societies ; 
in fact, they are co-operative societies in the strict sense of 
the word, although not on the lines of a workers’ society, of 
wlfich I have just»spoken. These fishery societies must be 
distinguished from Suisan-Kumiai (or Marine Product 
Societies), which also have developed in many parts of the 
country, fn that the Kltter arc not co-operative in the strict 
sen.se, but simply belong to a category of Dbgyo-Kuraiai (or 
Trade Gvfllds, j.e. non-trading bodies), merely combining 
ft>r t^e purpose of improving the t(!chniquc of fishery (in 
this case) ^nd of safe-guarding their common reputation. 
Similar societies, organized for the same purpose, are 
coimtfess^ntfapan, and mostly date back very far. 

* I must not omit.mentioning jiere two further instances of 
sarlier co-operative effort among Japanese farmers, wdiich 
:ame to assume an important position in the present 
Japanesfe Co-operative Movement. One is the Beiken-soko 
[the riejj-granary), which, there, is ^very reason to believe, 
ivas developed frorft governmental rice-granaries, c.stablished 
;n*every fiart of the country in the period of the Tokugawa 

' iiW< The primitive association of fishermen or barge-loaders is indee*?! 
itruc^uraJly a workers’ soci^y. The meinl>crs*are grouped together for 
M>mmon work*and they assume the functions of the contractor. JlUC^such 
ui association lives in an atfnospherc very difiA-ent from tho.se workers' 
ocicties which ha'»ip been called into being 5 y way ©^protest against the 
lomination of capitalism." — (Co-operation at Home anii Abroad, bji C. R. 
?ay, 1920, p. 218.) • ♦ • 
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Sliogunate (i6o3-.x86?) and which i^t'ne direct predecessor ‘of 
the co-operative V'arehousihg society* of to-day. The others 
are the sill^-marketing societies in Gumma Pr^Eectufe, known 
under the name of the MinamisansHa, wMch fa|ter*wcre 
inaugiirated long before the Co-operative Law'fcaoie into 
force, and which have developed into such poweidul marl^t- 
ing organizations as are almost unparalleled in thu world. 
But I shall reserve a full description of these two forerunners 
of co-operative marketing for a later chapter, devoted to 
this branch of Co-operatipn. " 

What I have written so far will show the reader that 
Co-operation is of very old standing in Japan and thi-t, 
when the modem co-operative society, wlvch during* the 
last twenty j'ears has attained wonderful power, was k'.tro- 
duced to Japan, the popular mind was well prepared for 
its advent. Hence, in describing the modern Japanese 
Co-operative Movement, we must lay stress upon its fore- 
runners alike as regards their history, * their methods* of 
co-operation, and their present importance in comparison 
with the co-operative societies proper. It is strange that 
most of the Japanese woi'ks on the to-operative societies 
have devoted little space to these pioneer societies. Tiie 
authors of these works seem to be in the Jjamc fjosition as 
the Japanese legislators themselves, who practically di?.- 
regardiug the old and indigenous .systems of Cp-operation 
simply imported cii bloc the forms of the German o'J-op(;rative 
societies. It is possible for this reason tha^,iop’' riiotlcrn 
co-operative societies are noj free from .the criticism that 
they are dc-void of the co-operative spirit, which .should 
be the driving force of the whole system. , ^ 

In the following pages, I shall deal solely wi^h the Mv.jin 
and the Hotokusha, Hs the only unique forerunners in 
Japan of modern Co-operation ; most •'of the systems of. 
concerted effort, although having as much bearing as the 
frvo systems named, on the evolution of Co-operation^ 
have had their parallel in Europe, and for this reason, will 
not be of interest here. 
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THE MUJIN 

§ I. General Idea of the Mujin. 

m 

Tiy; s'^'s>ern of mutual finance, known in Japan under 
various names, such as “ Mujin,” ” Tanomoshi,” ” Ko,” 
etc., has in the course of time, taken on varying character- 
istics. To give a general idea of this .system, I cannot do 
better than to quote an extract from The Fonndaimis of 
Ji^pan, written b^y Mr. Robertson Sc(^tt (pp. 18.1--185). 

* ’ “ A ko — it is odd that it should so closely resemble our 
abbreviation ‘ Co.' — is simple and effective. If a man is badly off 
or 'vants to uiide.rtakc»somctlung beyond liis linancial resources, 
and his ffiends decide to help him, they may proceed by forming 
a ko. AJfo is composed of a numbiT of people who agree to 
subscribe a certain sum juontlily and to divide the proceeds 
inoujhly by ballot, beginning by giving the first month's receipts 
to the jxir^on to succour wliom the ko was formed. Su]>j)osc 
that the subscription be fixed at a yen a month and that there 
arc filty subscribers, then tlV' Ix'neficiary — wlio pays in his yen 
^ifhthcrt'st^getssoyenon the occasion of the first ingathering. 
Everj^ month aftrtwards a mruaber who is lucky in the ballot 
gets, 50, yen. The immthly ])aying in and j>aying out continue 
for fifjy*i;^)nlfis and all tlic subscrilxrs duly get their money 
b<yck, with the advantage of having had a little excitement 
and having *done a nc ighlxmrly actiop. 

” Brrt the ko, or tanomoshi, as i ought to call it, is not always 
the innocent organization I have describc'd. Those is a tanomoshi 
system under whicl% after member A,* the bencliciaiy, has 

• roccived the first month’s subscriptions, the other members cfc 
ope^ to receive bids foi’their shares. That is to s:iy that, when 
the time cctnes round forjhc second paying out of 50 yen, mfhiber 

. F, who happens to have become as mych in need of ready money 
as A w^as, offerS, if the month’s moneys be hapded over to him, 
to distribute amoiig the members sums up to 2a yen. July ancl 
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Decemtfer, when people need ready money, tare months 
in which a hard-fcp member -of a ta%omoshi may sometimes 
offer to distribute as much as 50 per cent, of what hc^ receive*. 

result of such bidding for sharers is that wcSl-to-clo ’members 
of a tammoshi, who are the last to draw tficir 50 yej^*receive in 
addition to it all the extra payments made by impoA^erished 
members who t«ok their shares earlier. Bcnevftlence iw a 
tanomoshi is, not seldom a mask for avarice that the law. against 
usury cannot touch. In truth, the, onJ.y ‘vartuoas part of a 
tanomoshi may be the first .sharing out to the person in whose 
interest it was supposed to be started. It should be added, 
however, that there is a sort cf tanomoshi which has no particular 
beneficiary and is merely a kind of co-operative credit society. 
In one place I hcaid of a tanomoshi that maintainecUa largo tuft’d 
for the relief of orphans and the sick.” 

The foregoing will have convcytxl to" the reader a t'icav 
conception of this sy.stem of co-operative credit - in several 
of its forms. It must be remembered, how'cver, that the 
fomis of Mujin dosciibcd by Mr. R. Scott, typical as they 
are, are only a few examples of the mfinifold aspects 'of^ 
Mujin prevalent at pro, sent. The multifarious variety of 
its objects, its organizations and its methods m^iy be ex- 
plained after w'e iiave surveyed its cfevolopment.,' 

Many titles are in rise to designate this system ; Mujin, 
Tanomoshi, Ko ; also Yokai, Shigi, Moyai, Kogoto', Tamari, 
Kakesen, etc. These terms are generally used i,ndis- 
criminately, although, strictly speaking, there »xist some 
differences between the rneiuiing of tlu'se varibus titles. 
For example, it is sometimes asserted that the/fcuftymoski i^ 
older than the Mujin, or that the former istlifferent in nature 
to the latter; and the term Kb, which Ijterally means, 
association, is sometimes employed in a narrovt sense, to 
designate this .sy.stcm in general or a kind of Mrjin. H(Av- 
ever, for the present pur]3<jse, it will suffice to understand 
the following :• Mujin is the general tille, covering both 
Mujin-Ko or Tanomoshi-Ko (Mutual ‘‘Financing Society^, 
afid Eigyo-Mujin (Mutual Financing Business, viz., “a* 
profii-makhig concern). ^ 

The Japanese book 5 >, pamphlets and other essays and arti- , 
cles so far writtgn on the Mujin or Kb are mariy and various; 
<but there is none to rival in riclmess of data and excellence 
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in summari*ing of fact^ the admirable entitled Mujin 
' no Jissai^o Gakuseisu (ffhe Practice an^ Theory of the Mujin) 
wittgn fey^Mr!^^. Ikoda* *Tlus book was publislfcd in 191^ 
in a prot^sional forfn, as presented as his thesis in Keio 
University? • 

fn this book, containing nearly 450 pag&, Mr. R. Ikeda 
gives aJi exhaustive survey of the development and the 
present condition of the^ujin. The principal chapters are 
as follows : — . , 

1. Introduction. 

2. Definition and Conception of the Mujin. 

5 - Histonottl Survey. 

4* The Irincifilc of the Mujin — its Economic Nature, Object, 
Varieties, Organizatien, Methods, Peculiar Type of Mujins, 
the Mujin as a Profit-making Business. 

5. The Social Value of the Mujin, both of the Co-operative 
Mujin and the Joint Stock Mujin. 

6. Comparisons of the Mujin with the Credit Society, the 
Pawnbroker, the L%urer. 

* 7 - The Government Policy towards the Mujin, the Necessity 
* of Encouraging Same, its Supervision, the Mujin Act, etc. 

8. The Suture of th« Mujin. 

I am Ifidebted to the valuable data contained in Mr. 
Ikecla’s adgiirable book for the following detailed description. 

* J 2. Outline of the Growth of the Mujin. 

The Mujin, sometimes called “ Tanomoslii ” or “ Ko,” 
unlike.the Hotokusha, uas jiot foundc'd l)y the efforts, and 
im a«cord**Jiowt with the precepts, of any one person, but 
has been a spontaneous growfih among the people as a 
method pf mutual finance. Dating probably sev'cn or 
eight ccyituaies back, its birth is lost in antiquity. There 
is much* diwrsity of oi)inion regarding the date of its 
first appearance in Japanese; history. Mr. Ikeda asserts, 
on the strength ot* trustworthy records, that this system 
was already in existence in 1275, the epoch known as 
the 'Kamakura period. 

» - w 

* Tjf be exact this system appeared as *' Taiiomoshi ; and the “ ” 

came into cxis^Aicc about I 387 > Mr. Ikeda says tlmtthe Mujin differs from 
the Tanomoshi in nature in that the Mujin is<fthe fusion of the Tanomoslii 
and the pawnbrokin^ business in that period, but they^are practicaljy the 
same in nature and method. One writer speculates that tl\e whole system « 
^was import^ from China, but this is denied by Mr. Ikeda. , 
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In the earliesj*^§e of, its development (sayi from 1^75- 

1600) the Mujin'wal purely a mutual aid society,* mainly 
^formed for raising funds for domestic use orjor thcfrepairiflg 
of, or pilgrimages to, temples, in almost tfic sahje manner 
as described in the preceding pages. *The gatliJrings were 
often held in temple-buildings, as is sometiriles still ihe 
case. Thef meeting was held once or twice a year*; some- 
times such a Mujin had a beneficfary* ahfl sometimes there 
was no beneficiary. In short, the Mujin \Yas carried on 
in nearly the same manner as the tj'pical Mujin of the. 
present day. However, in the course of time, .some Mujins, 
which so far had been purely on a mutual bcksis, partobk, 
in some degree, of the speculative element; aS manifested 
in a sort of Mujin, in which the meml 5 er who drew a»pri/.e 
was sometimes no longer obliged to pay in liis subscription. 

From the beginning of the Tokugawa period (1603-1868) 
the speculative clement already lurking in the system gr(;w 
to such dimensions, that a number of the societies became 
mere lottery or even gambling clubs. The Torinoke Mu]m, 
(or “ retiring Mujin ”), in which the member wjio dre w a 
prize was no longer under obligation to .sub.scrjbe tft the 
society, was the most prevalent form in that period. The 
Tokugawa Government oft(;n issued cdicts.prohfj)iting such 
clubs. However, the mutual aid Mujin was prospeyng *m 
spite of the severe supervision of the Govemrnent. The 
Mi.ijin, both in the purely mutyal form and tlu* spe c^alative 
form, reached the flood-tide of its prosperitjs^l&efr.i'ctTi *1^51 
a.nd 1771. People became .obsessed wit^i the desire to win 
prizes, and hundreds of people lost all tlicar s(^anty possessions 
through making contributions without drawing «a prize. 
During this period, there was hardly any ciiange in* the 
organization and mctfiods* of the societies, but they were 
carried on a? they stood, without modffication or improve- 

^ • • 

♦ * About 1430, the K6/' usually bearing the title of some temijjie to 
which pilgrimages woro^madc, had made i\s appearance. In this socie^?- 
thorfuember who drew a prize made a pilgrimage to the temple ju%t as m 
the Tanomoslii. The ^rigin of the KO is. very old. datttig back to the 
beginning of Japanese Tust«^ry. It was at first purely a religions meeting 
for reading the *' snitra ” (a book of Sanskrit aphorisms for Buddhists), 
but, Ifeing influenced by the Tanomoshi, it passed into the form of the Ko 
above descnbect, * 
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cftent. A npw type of IViujin, hoiyevef,/?iade its appearance 
in which goods were jifistributed amohg liie prize-drawing 
member^ instead of moi^y, and there appeared various, 
quasf Mijjihs (a^ Mr.»ft:eda calls them) under various names, 
such as ttie Naimit;^u-Kyujo-Ko {Domestic Aid Ko), the 
Jiiii-Mujin-«;6 (Charity-Mujin-Ko), the Tssmitate-Ko (Ac- 
cumulation-K6) and the Mujo-Kb (Death Benefit^Mujin-Ko), 
These societies bfe&r»a doser resemblance in their nature 
to the Hotokusha as it stands to-day. Below I give a 
brief outline of these societies • — 

1. The Naimitsu-Kyujo-Ko (Domestic Aid K6) was formed 
by villagers,, with the village mayor as a supervisor, and with 
proitperou^^lfegers on the administrative staff. Villagers 
brought their crops to the Kb ; the Kb sold these by tender 
to the highest bidder, and the money thus realized was 
advanced to members against the security of land or houses. 

2. The Jihi-Kb (Chai'ity-Kb) was invented by Miura 
Baten, a famous •economist of the period. In tiiis Kb, 
nibnoy or rice was accumulated by the voluntary contri- 
bution of villagers ; and this fund was used in time of bad 
harvest tq alleviate the distress of poverty-stricken members, 
precedence being given to the most needy. Such assistance, 
however, A^as not a free gift, but a loan ; and interest had 
t 5 be^ paid when the harvest was good. 

3. The T»suniitate-Kb (Accumxdation-Kb). In this Kb 
the y®ung*men of the vijlage contributed the proceeds 
oktheVtssk ^4 their leisure hours to a common fund ; and 
advances were made out of this,fund. 

4. The, Mujo-Kb (Death Benefit Kb). This was a form 
of mutijal .iiisurance, where the distribution of funds v'as 
made only (in the death of a member. 

At th(i time of the Restoration (>i86b), the Mujin seemcid to 
regain its former s?ound nature ; but after the Civil War 
of *1877 the mania fSr speculation produced again a great 
k)o\n of unsound and jourely gambling Mujins. A certain 

retiring Mujin ” in Tbkib, the hotbed of these unscuflid 
institutions^ once counted as many as 20,000 members, 
with subscripti(fns totalling more than Y'3po,ooo. 

1896, in consequence of the strict supervision ot the Govern- ■ 
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ment, all thoroughly inspected, n^id unlawful 

clubs w^exe dissolved' After the sta|:)ilizing brought about 
J^y this " dean-up of shady Myjins,^ there* was ah upward 
tendency, and as the time called foir a handy* system of 
popular finance for the middle and low^r classes, ^nc number 
of Mujins increased by leaps and bounds, and tftey carnet to 
fulfil the Vrue function of credit societies. We must 
remember that, in 1900, the newiy-iAijJcftted co-operative 
credit societies, under the aegis of the Govcniment, came to 
compete with this system.* In spite of this competition, the 
progress of the Mu jin societies was extraordinary. In 1910 
they numbered no fewer than 300,000. This is^onp of tSie 
proofs that they met the need of the houn'*'" 

From about igoi, the Mu jin, so feir organized on a mutual 
aid basis, came to be made use of as a profit-making concern. 
This is the same evolutionary movement as occuiTed when 
mutual insurance was tak(;n up by joint stock companies. 
The first profit-making Mujin compaiAs called Yanmto 
& Co., was established in March, looi, ** , 

The exact mode of operation adopted by Yarnato & Co. 
was as follows : — 

A Mujin was formed by 150 members, eaclj contfibuting Y5 
at each meeting, and the* meetings were held every twenty days. 
The advance, to be made to a member at tlie first and second 
meetings was decided by auction bidding among tfte members. 
The company charged Y25 as commissioji to caclj fnemlxir who 
received an advance, and also 30 per cent, of the dit^<ircmcvj betiveen 
the total moiu^ys paid in and ihe actual anv)unt of the advance 
made. (In the ordinary mutual aid Mujin tlio whole of the differ- 
ence between the money paid up and the niOfiey advanced is 
distributed without deduction among the members®thc;-ftnselves,) 
The advances at the tfurd and fourth meriting •were decided 
by drawing (by ballot), and Y£5 was paid by a member who drew 
a prize. Thvm advances by bidding and* drawing were made 
alternately — the first two by bidding ^and the two ^ by 

drawing, and so on, until the last meeting. Immovable property 
was required by the company as secuwty against advances. AJ 
legSl expenses w^crc borne by the company. , • 

It must be rememtered in this particuJar type oi Mujin, the 

• « 

* During this i^hrioil the principle of the Mujin 
practised in th5 sale of goods by instalments. 
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subscription 'was always 4,fixed at a« define ^^re, such as Y5, 
but in some cases th^ subscri]Ptions ol in’dividual members 
nti^ht be*made ,to vary at different times ; thus if might be. 
more br after a mtihbcrnad received an advance. 

When tile company sj'stem was first introduced into the 
M«jin, peoj^e welcomed it like flowers in Msty, and company 
after edmpany was established. 1913 was the year of high 
watermark of prosperity* of the Mujin profit-making enter- 
prise, the numj)cr of undertakings reaching 1,115. The 
reasons for such an extensive development were : — 

I. The form was simple, and easily understood by people, 
(tierein«nc\^^fforing from the mutual aid Mujin). 

dt. A fin£uI 5 ?hg organization for the poorer class was 
lacking. 

3. The company assumed all responsibility for the risk 
arising from a non-payment of subscriptions. 

The speculative element inherent in the .system grew to 
yj.?t dimensions when taken up as a busin(;ss enterprise. 
Many abuses and evils .sprang up, alike in connection with 
the company and among the members themselves, and in a 
small way, this mad fever for speculation resembled the 
“ South Sea Bubble,” which, when it burst, caused such 
\j;idesprca <5 ruin? How unsound were .some of these Mujin 
companies will be seen from the fact that according to Mr. 
Ikeda, soUfe of them were promoted by the shadiest of 
chara<5^ers, ' who, after receiving the first subscriptions, 
sjfnply atlScdi>ded ; whilst in some instances the address 
given as the office of a company did not even exist. Further, 
Jie says that out of 160 collectors in employment in one 
Mujin company twenty-five were ex-convicts. 

Hi view of'these facts, it is not surprising that the Govern- 
ment began to exercise a strict supervision over these 
companies, and in 1915 a law relating to Mujin business 
Wefs passed. These Government measures were effective, 
^he' number of such conipanies decreasing to 100 in 1916, as 
agaiflst 831 in 1915 ; and wasteful competition among tlvem 
came to afi end. Thus the Mujin system was once more 
put on a solid ^foundation, upon which it could fulfil its 
proper function. -• ’ 
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§ 3. Thfc rt^eseift Condition of the Twujin. 

^ This brief review of the growth of the ^lijin ^stcnj fn 
Japan will have shown how deeply it te rooted in the Japan- 
ese mind. With all its dra.w'backs and* possible abuses, it is 
one of the greatest powers in the w'orld of finance. Especiaily 
is it an irftlispensable organization for the peopl(f of the 
lower and middle classes. In I9i5,*acd5rcimg to the estimate 
of Mr. Ikeda, there were in existence about 1,600,098 Mujins 
(both mutual and profit-making).* 

In the course of its growth, the Mujin system blossomed 
forth in many directions. Before I give a detaMjjii oecplaiJa- 
tion of how the Mujin is carried on in praclicS at pre^nt, 
it is necessary to make a few preliminary remarks ofi its 
various aspects. 

1. Mujins are usually formed for raising capital sums 
reqnii'cd for business or for private expenditure. By the 
term private expenditure, w^e are to understand houscHbJ^ 
expen.ses (which include taxes, marriage expenses, social • 
gatherings, school expenses, etc.), repayment of .old debts, 
pilgrimages to temples, and holiday trips, etc. • 

However, some Mujins are started to raise funds for 
particular public purposes, such as the repair of school ^r 
temple buildings, bridges, or roads, or for some charitable 
in-stitution. Others are formed for furthering •thrift, and 
others again for purchasing houses or land. ,We sljiU see 
that most of these objects are the same as tfto^'purSu^ 
by the modern credit socitities. * 

2. Most of the Mujins aim at providing*thcir members 

with cash advances, but some aim at providing thftir inembers 
with goods, such as clqthing. In the latter c£fte the Mujin 
is a form of purchase by t*asy instalments. • 

3. In Mujffls there is sometimes a first beneficiary, for 
\yhose special benefit the society is forAed, and whb receives 
tlie subscription at tjie first meeting, as an advance without 

♦"Compare this figurc^with those of analogous financial •organisations. 
Co-operative credit socictic^ (exclusively) in the same y(ftir numberedi 
3,015, and credit sogietics, wluch were carried on in coifjunction with other 
types df societies, ■^,723, and profit-making pawnbroking businesses 28,551. 
See also the statistics on p. 146. 
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interest, or^ven as a f^e gift, inrretujn i^r wmcn ne must 
undertal^ the collecticJn and administration of subscriptions 
the ,Mu]in coniinuos in existence. This 'means, in > 
effect, tl*^ the subscriptions of one meeting are given to 
liim to' allfeviate hisp distress. On the other hand, many 
Mftjins are purely mutual finance organii?ations, without 
any special beneficiary. * 

4. The Mujin is also ifmited in duration. The length of 
one series of Myjin varies from ten months to fifty years, 
according to the membership Jtnd the frequency of the 
meetings, three to six years being the most usual, but each 
series may^^te repeated when the first one is ended. 

Subscn 5 pTions j^re usually paid in cash, but sometimes 
ift Icind, or even in labour. 

6. One of two forms of security is required in cases where 
the Mujin makes advances ; either personal guarantors 
or the mortgage of real property. 

One share in a Mujin may be in the names of two or 
more persons, or one member may hold more than one 
share. • • 

8. *The*total amount to be drawn usually ranges from 
Yioo to ^300, but it may be sometimes as little as Y5, 
aj^d sometimes ‘as much as Yio.ooo. 

9. The amount of one share usually ranges from Y5 to 
Y30, but sSmetimes subscriptions are as low as 10 sen and 
sometfaies *as high as Yioo. When the subscriptions in 
lV|3ijfn.saI% father high, payment may be arranged by 
instalments, in which case a sfiecial collector is employed 
to go round and collect such instalments. 

The ]^uji?i-Ko is usually formed by from thirty to fifty 
persons (somStimes by less than ten, spmetimes by more than 
five hundred), living in the same Street, or following the same 
trade, or worshipping at the same temple or‘*shrine. The 
meetings h.re usually held at a beneficiary's or founder's^ 
Jbuse, or at the tcmpl(^ or at a restaurant, such meetings 
taldi% plac^ as frequently as tw'ice a month or as rarely^as 
twice a yeaf. Usually at the first me/jting rules are drafted ; 
the administrative staff are elected (in a tmall Mujin a 
beneficiary himself undertakes all the duties connected ' 
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therewith) or af^ ^{ippoijited by fee benefiqary or the 
founder. In bi^ Mujins, aitditors also be elected to 
V supervise the administration. Iq some prefc^tures^he Mujin 
has to obtain the permivssion of the Local GoverAijienf. 

Sometimes light refreshments are sieved at th8: meetings, 
formerly in order to promote conviviality ; bfet now ijhs 
is done deliberately, in order to induce attendance, the 
expenses being deducted from the advatfces made at such 
meetings. 

When there is a special beneficiary, the tfrst subscriptions 
are advanced to such beneficiary without interest, or given 
to him as above stated. In the first case, the beijeficitf/y 
has to pay his subscriptions from the se»i>3S<f gatheting 
onward like all other members, but sonletimes at only aphajf 
of the rate of other members, or even as little as only from 
5 to 8 per cent . of the sum originally advanced to him. But 
in the second case, i.c. that of a charitable donation to the 
beneficiary, he has nothing whatever to pay, and usually in 
return attends to the business of the Mujin. * * , 

From the second meeting, or in cases where there is no 
special beneficiary, from the first meeting, the pajyng out to 
members begins (i) by drawing (ballot), or (2) by bidding 
(auction), or (3) by both. . • 

When the method of drawing is adopted, the actufil 
payment made to a member who has drawn <% prize may 
amount to the total subscription minus the variojis ex- 
penses of the meeting.* , * •*’ '* • . 

It is plain that there w'suld be a cdtain unfairness to 
those members who draw the prizes towai'ds the end of the 
series of Mujin meetings, i.c. where there ase sgiy fifty 
membei's, it is manifestly a hardship that after* waiting 
forty-nine drawings, the fiftieth member should draw.nothing 
but the bare 'money he has paid in week* by week, or month 
by month, or as tile case may be. therefore, in order, to 
conect this unfairness, up to say about half the numbet ot 
tharvvings, a percentage at a decreasing ratio is deducted 
from the prize-money ; and after half of tlie members 

*• 

♦ Slfch expense include remuneration to the beneficiary or founder 
for the work efi tailed. 
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h^ve drawn, their moneV! this smi^ll p(fr^^fttage is adtted to 
. the prize money in an ifj^creasin^VAiio, ff)r e:lample, the prize 
dmwers If os. 2 and 3, jtc., would receive their money 
minus%ay,3*percent.,£ per cent, and i per cent., the biggest* 
deduction Being made^for the first drawer and the deduction 
beijig propdirtionately smaller for the second and third 
drawers^ etc. After 50 per cent, of the members#havc been 
so dealt with the Jhfnw deducted from these prize drawings 
arc added to the advance made to the other 50 per cent, of 
members, the Iasi member receiving the largest addition to 
his prize. 

Advance Ijy ballot is fairly widely used. Bids are ac- 
cepted eithei- in writing or orally. The mode of bidding 
is. a»- follows ; — * 

Let us suppo.se the membership to be 100, and the sub- 
scription Yi ; and consequently the total amount to be 
drawn Y 100. Those members in need of ready ca.sh compete 
for the advance, in fliat they state their willingness to accept 
^ much below the total amount. Let us assume member 
D, F, G, each desires the advance. D is willing to accept 
Y90, F Y85* G Y80. I^aturally G’s bid, being the lowest, is 
accepted ; and for his accommodation he must sacriiicc Y20, 
i.e. 20 per ciftit. of.what he would eventually pay in, and if he 
cohld wait, receive back. 

The*diffei|;nce between the accepted bid and the total 
amount of »ub.scriptions is jiuscd as follows ; — 

7 ,. jriTc of the meeting are paid out of this money. 

5 . A portion of 4 he remaining sum is equally divided 
either among ail the members, excepting the successful 
bidder, qr ajnong aU those members wdio have not yet 
obtakiedtin ewivance. 

3. Another portion may be used, to ^ive consolation prizes 
to those whose bids*were closest to the succes.i«ful bids. 

4, The r«mainder is distributed by draiMng among all the 
m^nAers present at the meeting, excepting the successful * 
bidden or among those who have not obtained an advance 
Tins minor lottery provides a spice of excitement at the 
meetings. 

When the money .collected at a meeting is advanced by 
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drawing, the forfegejing o^jly applies lln so far a^ expenses are 
deducted and the ranor lottery \ instituted to provide 
consolation prizes to those wh^ have not^been auccessful, 
^and also to provide a little excitement for all. ^ ■ 

Thus, as an organization of financp, the Mujin geems to 
fail on two points, firstly where the member urgently reqiyres 
to be accoxiimodated on account of financial cmbaixassment, 
and bids for the advance, he is forced to accept a sum 
considerably lielow the total due to him, were he able, or 
willing, to wait ; consequently he perhaps pays a very high 
rate of interest indeed for his accommodation. Where the 
prizes are drawn by lotteiy it is pure chance, to whom ihe 
money w'ill go, and he who may require ifc^cxost urgently 
may have to wait the longest. 

Mr. Ikeda mentions many other peculiar types of Mujin, 
to go into which would take up too mxich space, and they 
arc not of great interest. 

The foregoing, of course, refers exclusively to what .may 
be termed the mutual Mujin. There is, however, another 
type which may be termed the business Mujin (or profit- 
making Mujin), the differences from the former being as 
follows ; — 

1. In the business Mujin the promoter draws a profit 
out of the Mujin. 

2. There is no mutuality among the members, and each 

member has only to deal wit^i the promoter, not lyith his 
fellow members. ^ ,••• 

3. The length of one series of business Mujin is limited 
by law to five years. 

4. Whereas the business Mujins arc subject to the Business 
Mujin Law, there is no special law relating /.o the mutual 
Mujins, and consequently the latter are only ^protected 
under the Civil Law Code. Thvxs, much inconvenience is 
felt in consequence of their unsat^factory legal posi<;ion, 
and the mutual Mujins, in a great measure, have to rrly 
cn the good faith of their members. 

From what has been said regarding the Mujia of Yamato 
& Co., it would be fairly clear to the reader in what manner 
such a business is conducted. However, should further 
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details be dQgired, I would refer th(# rea^f fo the law relating 
■ to business Mujins (whi^ camdinto force iti 1915), and also 
t (5 Mr. Ikeda’S|book entitled The Practice and Theory of, 
Mujitfs hpfore-mentroned. 

It is &. ilbteworthy^fact that the business Mujins prosper 
in pities an<? towns rather than rural districfs ; in these the 
mutual Mujin is favoured. The number of busiilfess Mujins, 
which now come fihdfcr the supervision of the Ministry of 
Finance, is estimated by Mr. Ikeda as follows : — The 
business Mujins, newly authoriz(Kl to open their business 
under the Busincss-Mujin Act, numbered on May 15, 1917, 
136, wiih an aggregate subscribed capital of ¥8,354,000. 
Joint-stock <,oaipany Mujins predominated, numbering for 
tkli».same year 99 *out of 158, with a total .subscribed 
capital of ¥7,042,500. Moreover, there (.xisted 2,226 
business Mujins, which, although not authorized under this 
Act, were allowed to continue their business, until the 
completion of the Mujin agreement entered into before the 
• passing of the new Act between such profit-making Mujins 
and their cjients. Of ^,226 of the latter Mujins, those that 
wcret;aiTigd on by individual profit-makers numbered more 
tlian half of the total, viz. 1,702, with an aggregate sub- 
scribed cajjfital ttf ¥127,068. 

$ 4. lUomiiarison of the Mujin with other Similar 
Organizations. 

•fhe reader will hnve been stri^ck by the ingenuity of the 
Mujin as a primitive organ of finance ; it is entirely the 
cfutcome of, Japanese thought, and as such de.serves a 
place in\;he Ipstory of Japanese Co-operation. Doubtless, 
the Mujin, which depends on^ tilt good faith of its 
members* unconscicMsly fostered that spirit ef concerted 
action, that mutualitj^, which is the life'blood of true Co- 
opowation ; and it moulded public opinion for the reception* 
of tlje co-operative credit society as* it exists to-dajt. 
True, the cr/dit society is an importation from abroad, yet 
hdd this alien form of finance been in^roduce^ to the simple 
mind of the unedugated fanners or small ardsans witliout 
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its forWunners irf tlj® shape of the Mujin, it is greatly to "be 
doubted whether the co-operative ccredit societies would 

thave gained the ground that tpey have ^ainedf^or invade 
'the progress that they have made, during recfeet years. 

On the point of its diffusion among /he middle'^lasses and 
lower classes, there is no popular finance organiltation in /he 
world that' can claim such power as the Japanese Mujin. 
Although of purely Japanese origin, it 'i4 by no means the 
only system of its kind. The reader may notice that the 
Mujin bears a very streng resemblance 'to some of the 
building societies, especially to those on the " Starr 
Bowkett ” system, as cstabhshed in Great Britain,* * 

In the Starr Bowkett Building Societies, the allocation of 
the common fund, contributions to which are usually 'very 
small, is made either by ballot or by sale, and without any 
calculation of interest (this " sale ” corresponds to what I 
tenn “ bidding ” in the Mujin) ; and in cases where the latter 
method is adopted, the interest paid by the member 
(although not called interest) takes the form of discount frbhi. 
the amount advanced, exactly as we have seen in the Mujin ; 

♦ Until the system of Pennanent Building Society, as it exists ^o-day, 
was introduced about 1846, all building societies in Great Britain were 
terminating, i.e. the society ended when all members hajJ received the 
amount agreed upon as the value of the shares. Cliese earlier societies 
were known under various titles, such as Accumulating Fund,” ” Savitjgs 
Fund,** “ Investment Association/’ etc., until the distinctive name of 
Benefit Building Society covering all these societies wajf introduced in 
1849. These terminating societies ivere conducted on similar mfjthods to 
the Mujin, an outstanding difference b\jing that the former workrd on the 
scientific basis of compound interest. It must be natfJd, ^iifSwevol, that 
the Act of 1836 limited the amounj of each share tQc^i5o, while no limitation 
was made regarding the number of shares a member might hold, so that 
if the amount of one share, say ;{6o, was not big enoijgh to buy or erect a 
house, a member could hold more than one share. Th^ Starr Bowkett 
Building Society, or Mutual Society, as it was sometimes cajied, was a 
modification of the Benefit Building Societies mentioned Above, and is said 
to have at one time flourislfed cgnsiderably, and more than 1,000 societies 
were established on this plan. We still fin^J to-day maify building 
societies bearing this title. These Starr Bowkett Societies differed from 
the ordinary societies*in that the contribuHon of a mem^^er who had 

t received an advance was much smaller, while the advance was Auch 
larger, say £300, and ikj interest was levietl^on advjinc^. However, wfifen 
k tj3r granting loans by sale was introduced, the interest was paid ii^ reality 
in the form of discount or premium, thus coming back agaiit to the ordinary 
system. (For details, see I^icyclopadia Britannica, p. 767, •and Dictionqry 
of Political Econqj^ny, edited by R. H. Ingris Palgr*ve, 1901, Vol. I, pp. 
188-^90 ; and ^so A Treatise on Benefit Building Societies, by Arthur 
Scratchle^, 18^8.) 
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thus, while 4 n the ordinary Ben At B«il^ng Socifci-j-, the 
' interest to be paid on%in advance is fixed by a rule of the 
society cA^the'fcientific basis of compound interest, in the^« 
Starr Bo^ 5 J£ett Society, as in the case of the Mujin, such 
interest defends on •the amount of competition at the 
bidding. There are three points of difference between 
these two sj'^stems j^viz. the Starr Bowkett Soci^y and the 
Mujin), which are as follows : — 

1. Whereas thg Starr Bowkett Society is started primarily 
to furnish the members with a 'lump sum necessary for 
acquiring a house, the objects for which the Mvijin is started 
are manifold, such as we have seen above. 

2? Whereas in the Mujin the subscriptions of members are 
allocated at each meeting, either by drawing or bidding, we 
find in the StaiT Bowkett Societies that these subscriptions 
arc left to accumulate, until a certain sum is reached, say 
£300, sufficient to enable one member (in tliose days) to 
^Qjft or to buy his own house. 

• 3. In the Starr Bowkett system there is no special 

beneficiary, for whom ^uch a mutual society is started, as 
we generally find in the Mujin system. 

As Mr. Ikeda points out in his book (pp. 357-363) a 
c^tain financing system called “ Chigri ” or “ Kitsu " in 
Chosen (Korea), the Societ6 d’dpargne et de c.apitalisation 
in France, 3 nd the Certified Loan Society in Great Britain, 
seem Q? bejfir^ome resemblance to our Mujin, but I do not 
pijipfcse to'dftauss these societies in this volume. 

As already mentioned, there i.*? good reason for believing 
that the Hotokueha, founded by the disciples of Ninomiya 
Sontoku*^ was evolved from the Mujin system. In the 
Hotokusha, tfie system of mutual finance took on a more 
solid and more permanent form, and became more and more 
like the modem creSit .society. As to these iToints, a de- 
tailed explanation will be given in the following chapter. 

I shall only refer tasome of the differences between the 
Mujiif and the Hotokusha, as we find it to-day : — * 

I. Whereas the Mujin is purely an ai»soclation for economic 
purposes, the Hotokusha lays gr^t moraLand 

ethical mission of the society. 
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2. WTiereas tl^e I45toJ:?isha chieigy draws itsr funds from 
the voluntary as well as* compuftory contributions of 

•jnembers, and advances are msde fo any' meifjber wfio 
can show good and sufficient reason," and, in s0ne 'cases, 
even to those who are not necessarily con^ibutors to 
the societv’s funds, in the Mujin, the duty of paying 
in subscriptions and the right of obtaining advahces are 
inseparable. ‘ 

3. Whereas there is no interdependent relationship among 

Mu jins, the Hotokusha ha^', apart from its elaborate internal 
organization, a most efficient Federation, which is the central 
source of funds and the office for propaganda; just as we 
see in the case of modern credit societies. ^ 


Although we find hardly any similarity between this 
Mujin and the credit .society, as it is to-day, except that 
both are organizations for popular finance and that the 
latter sometimes allows the repayment of advances \by 
instalments, we cannot deny that there is a kinship in ideas ■ 
between the two. We may speculate as to whether, had our 
modern credit society system not been imported, -the Mujin 
might not have evolved into something resembling it. The 
nearest approach to this evolution of the Mujin* into some- 
thing resembling the credit society may be observed jn the 
Hotokusha, of which I shall speak in the nc/xt chapter. 
However, I do not agree with some JapanesQ. Ivritens who 
maintain, that the Mujins, as we find them'' tO-day, Vepd 
to become credit societiesi “ 

I will discuss in passing the comparative advantage.^ 
and drawbacks of the Mujin as an organ of popular finance, 
as compared with othfr similar organization^ 

The whole idea and working of the Mujin, from its establish- 
ment to the’i'epaypient of advances, is not at all elaborate, 
.and it easily appeals to the most uneducated add simply 
minded people. This is, no douUt, one of the greatest 
aavantages that the Mujin possesses over the.Hotoldisha, 
the co-operative credittsociety, and other elaborate organiz- 
ations, and in' also the reason for its astonishing spread 
among the ftiiddle and lower classes. 
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In the Mikjin system, *all memb#rs ajigi'Ai titled ips'b facto 

' to advances, without swiy of thfe formahties that w'e see in 
cre< 3 it sQ#ietie3| In ^the .latter, advances are subject, 
firstly ,\o tlie judgment of the Appraising Committee, and,* 
secondly, I0 the discrition of the President, or the Board of 
Difectors, who might in some cases deaV unfairly with 
particular applicants, and such applications •might be 
declined or not dealt* wifh to such members’ satisfaction. 
In the Mu jin the repayment of advances is always effected 
by easy instalments, and as a resiik of it being based on the 
( good faith of members, advances are, in most cases, made 
01? personal •security. 

"Kie rate of interest on advances (although it is not styled 
infSi'est) is comparatively low in the case of Mujins. When 
the metlxod of drawing is adopted, there is hardly any interest 
at aU to be paid, but what each member foregoes is interest 
on his subscriptions. When the method of bidding is 
^dp'^ted, at first sight it would appear that the member 
• obtaining the advance was unfairly penalized by the possibly 
heavy sacrifice he hac^ to make when bidding for such an 
advahee, ke. instead of 100 percent, of the subscriptions, he 
might possibly take as little as 70 per cent. ; against this, 
however, ofie must remember that this discount, 30 per cent, 
in thq case stated, is distributed, less a small deduction for 
expenses, eftnong the rest of the members, so that what the 
borro^ng fnpmber may lose through this deduction is to 
s({pie extent liffset by the money distributed to him at all 
the other meeting? when other •members obtain the prize. 
According to ]V|ir. Ikeda’s calculation, the average rate of 
intereshof the Mujin does not exceed 20 per cent, per annum, 
whereas the pawnbrokers in Japan charge 30 per cent, on an 
average,, and the usurers 90 per-cent. On the other hand, 
the average rate of interest in the co-opetative credit 
soeiety reCnges from 8*per cent, to 12 pel cent. only. 

^T'he Mujin, however,,has many drawbacks in the form of 
its ofganization. Firstly, the Mujin is a temporary organim- 
tion and is^n a constant state of fluidity* whereas the credit 
society grows ahd waxes strong. Moreovoj;, the Miyin is 
always carried om as an isolated unit, without any inter- . 
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dependent relationjtfjip ^th other^^Mujins. Niturally the 
amount of advances is limited by tke number of members 
• and the amount of the periodical„subscriptiqfn, an<f„both ,tlie 
membership and the amount of subscription are^geiierally 
very small. In this respect the Muj^n is no rival' to the 
co-operative crCviit societ)*, which has risen to the height*-of 
an elaborate federation of unit societies, as we shall see 
presently. * * * 

The whole working of the Mujin, especially of the mutual 
Mujin, depending as it doCs on the goodwill of the members, 
has no special legal provision. In the ca.se of the evasion 
of payment of subscription or repayment of loans, tlie oriiy 
possible remedy is an ordinary civil action. However? in 
the business Mujin, the loss arising from such evasioti'hs 
provided for by special legislation, and is guaranteed by 
the company itself, and having regard to the magnitude 
of the Mujin Movement, there is urgent need for special 
legislation for the mutual Mujin also. ' \ ^ 

With the exception of the first allocation to a special * 
beneficiary, tlie advances to member,? in the Miyin do not 
necessarily meet the requirements of the borrcwvers.*' In 
cases where the allocation is decided by drawing, it is purely 
a question of chance who obtains the subscriptfons of the 
meeting, and the member who is the most urgently in need 
may have to wait longest. In cases where thfe advances 
are decided by bidding, the successful biddpi*, as ttbove 
shown, has usrially to pay a rate of interest* higher th^n 
that charged by the co-operative credit .society. 

As we have seen, the Mujin has a speculative element ii^ 
its organization, which may in some cases grew to such 
dimensions that it may unconsciously pass 'Into a mere 
gambling club. • c 

In conclusion, I may add that, although I recqgnize the 
Igi'eat advantages of, and the valuable services rendered 
tlyj Mujin system i’n many directions, especially to\Yards 
the cultivation of jhe co-operative spirit and 'the idea of 
self-government, Ihesithtc to agree with Mi; IkeSa, who, in 
the alithor’s^ Opinion, holds an exaggerated view of the 
importance of the Mujin as a system of finance, 
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THE HOXOKUSHA— A JAPANESE CO- 
OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETY 

The HotokuSha, an outcome of the Mujiii system, is also of 
purely Japanese origin. This, the first Japanese credit 
sdciety, if I may so term it, was established in 1843, by the 
disciples of Ninomiya Sontoku, a great self-educated scholar 
and philanthropist, in order to bring about the realization 
of Ninomiya’s lofty ideals and principles. If we remember 
tiai* the first credit societies, thos(! of Hermann Schulze- 
•Delitzsch (1808-1883), and Fricdcrich Wilhelm Raiffeisen 
(1818-1888), the two gw^at pioneers of German Co-operation, 
were not started until 1849, it .speaks highly for the native 
genius of Japan that, already in 1843, tangible steps were 
tajten towards the establishment of a Co-operative credit 
society in that country. 

During hSs seventy years of strenuous life Ninomiya 
Sontol^i cuftiyated fields that had been barren, reclaimed 
wa^tS land,* restored many ruined villages, helped the poor 
and preached the. Cospcl of Sincerity, Industry, Thrift and 
Benevolence. He died in harness at Nikko. He was one of 
the greatest J)hilosophers Japan has ever known. 

His life work may be summarized under two headings : — 

1. The»actual undertaking of restorative work, according 
to his own life’s principle, i.e. what he called the method of 
returning good for good. 

2. His inspiration for* the formation of the Hdtokusha.^ 

The* latter* part of his life, as a public man, was mostly 

spent in canning out restorative work* from his first greatest 
work of restoration on the Sakuramachi estSie to his^last 
work at Nikko. Hfs method of restoration was* as jre him- 
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self declared, “ sim{) 4 y ta live within one’s maans, to bear 

distress bravely, and to love the people.” As the reader will 
’ .notice, this restorative work forfcied /)nly atl:ecl;;(& of clan- 
policy and in this clan-policy we shall*discover S(;;JircCly any 
similarity to what we now term C«i-operatiop. Yet, no 
doubt, the^ spirit of self-sacrifice and the feeling of brotlfer- 
hood, which imbued his plan of resjoripg ruined* estates, 
must always have been the ideal, and the driving force of 
Co-operation. An analogous idea is to jbe found in the 
teachings of Raiffeisen, who sought the principle of Co- 
operation in the teaching of Christ. 

It is not clear whether Sontoku himself * dcvfeed ^iie 
Hotokusha, but according to the investigations of *Mr. 
Hashimoto and others, some of the earlier HotokushasT dn 
which Sontoku is said to have himself given advice, were 
formed out of Mu jins, then existing, i.e. into the existing 
form of Mujin, Sontoku breathed the fire of his ideals, and 
the resultant organization became the Hotokusha. "The 
Hotokusha, which bears a great similarity to the modern* 
credit society, was organized by his disciples to realize their 
master’s ideal. Sontoku was to the Hotokusha, %s it ‘were, 
what Robert Owen (1771-1858) was to the English Co- 
operative Store Movement, which begins With the Rochdgle 
Pioneers (in 1844). 

In both cases they were the originators onl^ of the Co- 
operative idea, and their fatherhood of this mbvemdfit was 
purely spiritual. Neither concerned himselfrwith the c(t:tt*al 
organization work, which was, in both cases, undertaken by 
their disciples and adlierents on the bases thought out by 
the master mind. • • 

I have here to review Sontoku’s life only ftom the view- 
point of his work for Co-operation in, general, and as the 
spiritual author of the Hotokusha ; Ijut his work apart from 
r this great field of labour was in every way remar*kable, and 
the book compiled by his disciple, Fukuzumi, entitled 
T^inontiyao Yawa (Sontoku’s Evening Talks)» is a fclassic 
widely read in Japan. ^ A brief outline of his life'is contained 
in a'national* school reader on morality, used for children, 
thus greatly influencing the mind of yofing Japan. 
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It will accordingly not be out ’of place, to give a brief 
survey of the life, ideas*and work of Ninomiya Sontoku, the 
father of«^h,e JlfpanesQ Credit Society, 

§ 1. The Life, Idea#and Work of Ninomiya Sontoku 

( 1787 - 1856 ). 

Ninomiya Sontohu ^or he was originally named, Kin- 
jiro Ninomiya)t was born on July 23, 1787, in Kayamachi, 
Sagami Pro vince* (now Kanagawa, Prefecture) as the eldest 
of three sons of Riyemon Ninomiya, a farmer impov'-erished 
in ponsequence of lavish benevolence. He was brought up 
in fjpverty and want. When he was foiu'teen years old his 
fatjjer died, leaving his wife and children utterly unprovided 
for. The stor)^ of how he, only a little boy, worked to earn 
a few coins to buy sake J for his poor father, and how he 
helped his mother in supporting his brothers is sufficient to 
mov^ one to tears. During his hard toil for existence, our 
f»tHre sage industriously educated himself by .stud5dng the 
‘book of Confucius, entitled, Daigakii, which he never ceased 
readiijg even when walk'ng about. This book and Kwannon- 
kyo (tenets of Buddhism), which he first came across when 

* A detailed description of Soutokii's life and work may be found in'* 
a j^apanese book, entitled llotokuki, written by Kokei Tomita, Sontoku's 
disciple,^ first published in 1858 and republished several years ago by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce of Japan. The essential parts of 
this book were translated into English by T. Yoshirnoto and published in 
1912 by J-ongnfaijp, Green & Co., Lotidon, under the title oiA Peasant Sage 
of Jajjfin. Mr)st#of his teachings are compiled in a booklet entitled, 
Ninomiyad Yawa, ^884 (the Evening Talks of Ninomiya). A certain 
criticism may be found^in O. Tanaka's 000k entitled Ninomiya Sontoku 
no Shinkenkyu, 1911 (A New Study of Ninomiya Sontoku). 

• A brief oufline of tSe Hdtokusha can be gathered from Mr, Crosthwaite's 
book, entitled, ^Co-operative Studies and the Central Provinces System, 
1916 (pp. ^26-12^). Lastly, I must not forget to mention an admirable 
book, presented as a thesis, by O. Hashimot<». one of my college friend.s 
at the Toli^o University of Commerce. ’The subject of his tliesis was 
Hdtokushugi oyobi Hdtokhsha no Kenkyu (The Principle iA Hotoku and 
the Organization of the H6*okusha). » 

t i^he European reader will be interested to know that Sontoku " ^ 
is fKril really a name, but a title of honour bestowed on Ninomiya, signifying 
** One possessed of great virti^." It is the custonT in Japan to write tli^ 
family flame fir^, and then the other name (corresponding to the EuropeaA 
baptismal nam^J. This will explain to the reader, why he may sometimes 
find Ninomiya called “ Ninomiya Sontoku " and at other times " Sontoku 
Ninomiya," according to whether the European style is ^nllowed or «rot. 

+ Sake is the national Jt>everage of Japan and a spirituoigs liquor, made 
(rom rice. 
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worshipping onf dcty air a tempi?, seem to have greatly 
influenced his ideas. For, in later years, when his disciples 
.asked Sontoku what were his teligipus beiiefs,„ be replied, 
" My religion consists of one spoonfbl of Shint^i^eJi and a 
half-spoonful each of Buddhism and Confucianism." 

The period into which Ninomiya Sontoku was born— a 
period when the strict division of castes, ^as still adhered to 
— ^may be described as one of the darkest in Japanese history. 
Through general misgovemment and extravagance, the 
feudal lords had become impoverished. Distress prevailed 
throughout the country and in every class. The only people 
who were at all prosperous were the merchants. Feudalism 
under the Tokugawa Shogunate (1603-1868) was fast 
crumbling, disclosing all its weaknesses, so that its Enal 
abolition became only a question of time. If ever there had 
been an urgent need for rcoi'ganization and retrenchment, 
it was the peri(^d into which Ninomiya Sontoku was born. 

When Sontoku was sixteen years of age his mother died, 
and the three children were taken care of by various relatives 
— Sontoku himself was looked afterd)y his uncle, Mambei. 
It is a well-known story that, as Mambei, who was rather a 
miser, xised to chide Sontoku for staying up late at night, 
burning oil in order to study, Sontoku cultivated some biirr,en 
ground and bought oil from the proceeds of his scanty' crop. 
Even then his uncle was not satisfied, but told' Sontoku he 
should, rather than waste time /ending, do soraething.'iuseful, 
like plaiting straw or making sandals. Tho^young stifde^at, 
in order to escape his uncle’s nagging, would put one of his 
garments over his lighted night-lamp. » ■■ 

His irrepressible desire from his boyhood Was to restore 
the home of his fathejfs,* and, by so doing, fo please their 
departed spirits, and in this he at last succeeded, industry, 
one of his precepts, was thus practised by himself from his 
boyhood to the end of his life. ' 

o 

This inteaselove of their native soil is characteristic of Japanese farmers 
to this day, and they will endeavour to keep intact land* inherited from 
their ancestors by every' in their power and their holding* of land decides 
their social posi tioi» . Owing to this sentimental attachinent to their land and 
its social significance, land in rural districts is always valued much higher 
than its mere rentable value. ' 
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About the^time of his^iuarriage, \i^hicl),|ufcontracted'much 
• against his inclination, 4 i^ttle is known. Bu? at that time he 
was aske4 to rftorganize the impoverished estate of the 
Hat’toi^^irfily, the heid of which was the chief retainer of 
the feudai^ord in Odajvara ; and it was here that Ninomiya 
Soitoku wa^ successful in putting into practice the doctrines 
which had, since adolescence, been maturing in tfis mind. 

He set to work fcfilow^. On coming to the house of the 
Hattori family, he asked that he should be given an abso- 
lutely free hand, otherwise he was not prepared to undertake 
the work. He first summoned all the servants and informed 
them thfit henceforth they must obey his instructions, not 
those of their master, as he was entrusted with the entire 
manragement. He tMm called a meeting of all the creditors 
and promised that all debts should be paid within five years. 
He exercised the most rigid control, cutting out all un- 
necessary items of expenditure ; and so efficiently did he 
cari^' out his task of reorganization, that not only were all 
.tRe’debts wiped off within five years, but also a handsome 
sum remained in hand, two-thirds of which Sontoku advised 
the head qf the house to hold as a reserve fund for future 
emergencies, and the remaining third the grateful Hattori 
presented tt) him. as a token of appn;ciation. After much 
pA)testing, Sontoku accepted the sum, but he did not retain 
it, dividing^it among the servants who had so faithfully 
laboured under him. His words of advice when he left the 
estat# were»tl»a^ one must always live within one’s income, 
aiiS that 30 per cent of whatev.tr is earned should be set 
aside for pmergencies. 

* After Jie bad brilliantly demonstrated his ability as an 
estate rdorgaaizer, he was called in by many similarly 
placed feudal lords and Samurai, on whose behalf he was no 
less successful. His* fame spread far and wid^ ; and his 
woi^s were listened to with attention, fbr he had proved 
oyoT and over again the effectiveness of his doctrine and its 
underlying principles. 

What was his doctrine ? 

Briefly, his whble life’s teaching and preacjiing wa^ the 
insistence on the efficacy of the good ; our indebtedness for 
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all tlie gifts that* J5?®avtn, Earthy*' Emperor, .Parents, 5nd 
Ancestors bestowed on us ; and oui; duty, therefore, to repay 
these bounteous gifts by gratityde, to be demonstrated ‘by 
'dihgence, filial piety, religion and at'aJl times d6iagy»ur best 

labOUrin®' cn'mrl +r* r^nir m/^n fffiH fn mir 

country. 

Kokei Tomita, one of his disciples, analysed thedeaching 
of Ninomiya Sontoku into four jwincSpfds : — 

1. Its foundation. Sincerity — even as God is sincere. 

2. Its principle. Industry — even as Heaven and Earth and 
all creation arc ever at work w’ithout repose. 

3. Its element, According To One’s Siatioti in ISife. 

To live simply and never exceed one’s rightful means. • 

4. Its essence. Helping One’s Neigllbour. To give ai^ay 
all unnecessary possessions, material or other, in the service 
of Heaven and mankind. 

Why Sontoku placed Sincerity as tlic first of his four 
guiding principles was no doubt that, at that time, ther»was 
a great need for upright dealing among agriculturisfs- 
Therefore, he called upon them not i^ierely to be^ honest, but 
to be sincere ; that is, spiritually honest ; to maj^e sincerity 
the guiding principle of their lives even as .spirit itself is 
sincere. As to the second principle, Industry, he had him- 
self experienced the blessing of that virtue ; he had himjfhlf 
cultivated barren soil, in order to procure the li^it necessary 
for his studies. If any maij was competent to .preach 
industry, it was he w^ho practised it, he \jh» had seen. so 
clearly the result of labouji and who had perceived that the 
only way to restore the villages, W'hich years of wastefulness 
and mismanagement had ruined, was by that blessed In- 
dustry, as we see it manifested in the uncoasing* work of 
nature. The third principle needs no elaboration.^ Sontoku 
had seen tl«! disastrous consequences ifttending an extrava- 
gant life and even* of a budget not adjusted to tte availg.ble 
resources. With his spirituality he recognized the abs<5fTH;e 
Adjustment of the. works of nature; the succession of the 
seasons, the labour of spring, summer and autumn, in order 
thaHn wintej^.wc may live on what we hai^ garnered. And, 
for this reason, he preached Thrift, the ^ving of one-fourth 
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of ’one’s earnings, so thtt old age pr naijf<A-tune shall’ never 
• find us unprovided foi. •* His last principJfe is perhaps the 
ni'Ost beaii^iful all. R)r jt was the precept that he always 
follow'C^lvmself. Hs 'held that to serve mankind brought’ 
such a biC“osing that further rew-ard was needed, or was 
ev^n due ; dnd all that one did not actiuillji require should 
be given to those who had need of it. In this respect his 
. teaching resembles* that of Jesus of Nazareth, who also 
preached, as the first condition, the blessedness of giving 
unstintingly to the pbor. . 

It will be seen that, bom as he was in a country of small 
’ fawners ^nd ip a period of the strict caste division, Sontoku’s 
vie'vs were naturally conservative and individualistic. He 
fcjRnd the cause of poverty and misery to lie in an extrava- 
gant mode of living, and in indolence ; and not, like the 
socialist, in the fundamental organization of society, nor 
even in the defects of the present mode of production. 
Being asked by one of the feudal lords about the reorganiza- 
.tlbii of the latter’s estate, Sontoku replied : — ‘‘ What 
difficulty will there be in developing the barren land of 
yours^ if we* simply follow the good old methods of our fore- 
fathers ? ” One of his principles — that one should live 
according to one’iistation in life — is a reflection of feudalism, 
which presupposes the division of classes. In his belief in 
conservatism and individualism, Sontoku much resembles 
Kaiffeijen.*.* 

Thp?, Nluo-lii^a Sontoku was not merely a philosopher. 
Thb doctrines he professed and preached were the result of 
the experience through which he had passed. When he 
preached his doctrines, he spoke with such sincerity as would 
move Heaven^ No wonder that even those that had been 
his enemies were quickly converted to his beliefs. His 
practical * talent as *an administrator was most widely 
revealed iruthe difficulftask of restoring the. ruined villages. 


* For a detailed account of tlft life, idea and work of ItaiiTeisen. se'e F. fg 
Raiffeisen in seviem Lchcn, Dcnken und Wirhen im Zusammenhang mit 
dcf Gesamtentwkkhing de$ Nct*zeUliehcn Genoss^nockAftswesens in Dcutsch-^ 
land von 1848-49, his 'fur Gcgenwarl, by Fassbender, Leipzig, 190T. For 
a brief survey of his life, see Das Gcnossenschafiswcsen in* •Deutschland, by 
W, Wygodzinski, Leipzig, 1911, pp. 20-26. ♦ 
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with which he Wias^ntrueted in i82ri by his cl^-chief, L6rd 
Okubo, and which took nearly fi/teen years to accomplish. 

In 1821, when Sontoku w^as Jhifty-four«year%old, L«rd 
‘ Okubo, who had heard of Sontoku' s.. fame as 'bo v^nderful 
organizer, asked him in most cordiaj, manner to*‘undertake 
the restoratioK of three ruined villages bclohging to ,the 
estate of ‘Lord Okubo's relative Utsu, in Shimoziike (now 
Tochiki Prefecture). After makkig & personal examination 
of the district, he finally accepted the post. It must be 
borne in mind that it was a great honoui* for a farmer like 
Sontoku to be called to such a high post in the government 
in an age when a strict division of castes prevaileci. ‘ 
Sontoku realized the difficulty of the task of which «.ven 
many an able retainer of Lord Okubo had confessed himself 
incapable ; and the necessity of concentrating all his energy 
and time on this undertaking, and of giving up all other 
duties. To a man with whom filial piety was so strong, 
serious doubts and misgivings could not fail to present 
themselves as to how to reconcile one’s duties to oh^ .s. 
ancestors, with one’s duties to one’s clan-chief, However, 
he solved this dilemma in the following manner • 

“ Why should I ho troubled ! Loyalty and filial piety are 
not really two, but one. There is loyalty ii\. perfeRt filial piety 
and piety in true loyalty. Though I should make my hov.se 
prosperous even to the amassing of a hundred ^lillions, and 
worship the ancestral spirits with all jiroper rites, yet they will 
not count me filial if I neglect my duty to my Idrd. I. 4 ut if I 
relieve the sufferings of a thousand people andebring pe*ce to 
the mind of my lord, then sujely my ancesters will be well plejfscd 
even though our own house be ruined.”* 

Thus, in 1822, disposing of his farm, his houl>e and hi.s 
furniture, Sontoku left his birthplace for jiver, .with his 
faithful wife f and his»only child, a boy of three, to go where 

♦ A Peasmii Sage of Japan, p, 40. « * 

t The reader woulc^ get an idea of what jiaiiner of woman Sontoku's 
wife was, from the following quotation from Mr. Yoshida's booj:, A 
Peasant Sage of Japan, p. 41. When being told of Sontoku’s dccistoB,to 
accept the clan-chief'^ offer, his wife saici; — When a woman marries 
^le returns no more to her father's home. When I left my parents my 
mind was already majle up to share the life of my husband. If he goes 
through fire and water, theke will I go too. As for this cbmniand of our 
lord, you go to^tf-o a great work, and I shall coufit myself fortunate to 
be able to help in it. I also will dedicate myself to that, and gladly shall 
I bear all kinds of hardship. So be assured, I will g# with you to Shiinozuke. " 
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dvifty called him, nameW to the r-uined^ villages in Skkura- 
machi. He never camejto live again in ftis native place, 
but spent |iis lifrj in going up and down the land reorganizing 
estatcs^hd* spreading 'his teachings. 

Now,^ these three villages were then in an utterly ruined 
condition. Two-thirds of the farms were a •'jeritable wilder- 
ness. The village Council Houses were crumbling to ruins ; 
• foxes and badgers •we^'e living in what were formerly home- 
steads ; the inhabitants were lazy, lawless and corrupt, and 
quarrels and violtlnce were of daily .occurrence. The houses, 
which had once numbered 450, had then dwindled down to 
' I5». T]ie reycnue of the estate had fallen from 4,000 koku 
to '4oo (l /io/m — roughly 40 gals, or 5 bush.). 

»What was Sontoku’s plan for this great work ? As a 
commencement, he studied all the avaikd)le records, in both 
Lord Okubo’s estate in Odaw^ara and of the Utsii family, 
regarding the laws, the temples, the customs, the village- 
administration, the changes of population, the fields cultiva- 
,t^d" the taxes, the common people's mode of living, and even 
the genealogy of the Utsu family, and what he could not 
gather from the written materials, he supj)lement(!d by 
personal investigation, visiting old men on the estate and 
making rou'sds of^the inhabitants’ houses ; in short, he made 
arf exhaustive survey of the estate, past and piesont. 

Above al!^ his main object was to gain a true idea of the 
productivity, of the land. ,,This he did in the following 
m^nyeir : Av'Jraging the amount of tlie crop of rice, paid 
in'’by the villagers* as rent or tax, during the ten years 
preceding, dating back from 1821, he calculated the present 
productive ppw'ef of the estate. On the basis of this present 
availablc'income, Sontoku insisted tliat Utsu’s family should 
bring their expenditure down to this level. Any }deld 
above this figure was to be devoted to rebuilcMng and to 
restoration, generally, Ind to the helping’ of the poor, the 
latijsr figuring largely in Sontoku’s plan of operations. 

Sontoku, further, ascertained the average taxable capacitj’ 
of the estate'at its period of prosperity some 100 years back, 
and working out •the average of this high figure, togetlier 
with the low average taxable capacity, above clescribed, he 
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set himself this f es'dlting average goal to be attained 

within the period of ten years. S^n’toku insisted that this 
..figure, i.e. the average yield of t’le t\j’o periods of-prosperity 
and decay, should be the maximum rent or fj^Ition to 
be exacted by Utsu at the end of thi reconstryction period 
of ten yeajfs, and that this figure was to become permanent, 
never to be exceeded.* Thus, Sontoku'si.goal will be clearly 
seen : the benefits to be derived from this great co-operative ' 
undertaking were not to be enjoyed only by the Utsu family, 
but were to be shared by all the villagers, who had assisted 
in the restoration of the estate. 

VV’^ith the foregoing plan in his mind, with sincerity in his 
heart and firm determination in his wjll, he commenced'^the^ 
work of restoration, which proved not at all easy or smoolli. 
Till the completion of his work, he had to fight with hundreds 
of difficulties and obstacles, w'hich he finally succeeded in 
conquering. 

3' 

Every day from dawn till sunset he walked about, visiting, 
one house after another, and studying the characters and the 
circumstances of the inhabitants. He examined the boundaries 
of the fields, measured the waste places, and noted the qualities 
of the land and the convenience of the water supply. In the 
fierce heat of summer, in the severe cold of winter, in rain and 
snow, he never ceased his rounds of investigation, till he kmiw 
every inch of ground, 

" He praised the diligent, helped the needy, and taught the 
backward and the erring. Ho made improyerfients *dn the 
irrigation system, gave instruction in the me1,hdds‘ of farming; 
himself helped in the cultivvition of waste qdaces, and in evbry 
way sought to bring prosperity and peace. He endured all 
kinds of hardship, living in every way like the poorest of the 
people, ... All day long Sontoku worked in the fields or in 
the homes of the jicople, ^returning home late at night ; then after 
only two hours’ sleep he would rise and begin his arrangements 
for the new day. He observed the strictest routine, so that his 
tasks were perfonnbd with the .speed a^id sinoothne;^s of falling 
water, to the great astonishment of the indolent villa^rs. 

♦ Mr. I. Yamada's book, Hdioku oyohi Kessha no Shiori (The Guide to 
the Principle of Hoto’xu and the Organization of the KPbtokusha), was 
qufited in Mr. .Hashimoto\s thesis, of which already mciftion has been 
made, tand the ?\<ttiial figures of Sontoku*s cstimaire are given by him. 
However, as it^ would take too much space to make this calculation (lear, 

I have pi^rposely omitted them. * 
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Instances of fche hard tasAt he accompIislAfa lyiu me privations 
' he endured are numberl^a, and the sincerity of his efforts was 
such as would nv*vc heaven #nd earth and win the response of 
the gods^tl^lnselves.” *, * 

Further, Ije held regular courts for hearing and settling 
thtf farmers’ grievances. When one of the retainers sent by 
Lord OlAibo to help Sontoku’s work did all that fie could to 
frustrate his efforts, Sontolcu won him over by treating him 
very cordially, aqd explaining to him actually what he was 
doing, till he was converted. When once a false charge was 
, brought against Sontoku that he was treating the people 
unkindly, he never blamed them, but he fasted at the Narita 
JTeiSple for twenty-one days, and prayed for the completion 
o?his mission. 

In 1833, the specially wet and cold year, he foresaw the 
coming of dearth and he advised every inhabitant to sow 
millet on one tan (| acre) in order to provide against it, 
a^d.Tie levied no tax on this millet. 

• In the following year he predicted an even greater dearth, 
warning th« inhabitants to provide against it, and thus 
saved *the people from starvation. It would be endless to 
enumerate all the incidents that speak highly for his far- 
sightedness,* his practical ability, his boundless sympathy 
with the poor, and his great gift for reforming even the most 
lawless characters among the people. After fifteen years 
of uncifasin^ Ijard toil (a little longer than his proposed 
peijod), his1ao1)l« efforts were at last crowned with success. 

The material, as well as the spiritual, achievement was 
indeed enormous.* First of all, the productive power of the 
estate was raised to approximately the level that Sontoku 
had estimated,* which he had at the putset made his goal. 
This was jdone by thj fertility of *the land bein^ increased 
and by large tracts o:^ barren land bein,g brought under 
cultivation.* As a natural consequence, the tribute of the 
farmCTs to the Utsu family was greatly increased, without 
hardship to the farmers, and also the net income of the latter 
was immensely increased. During the r&torative period, 
two shrines, two temples, one chapel, ninet3?«ix dweiling 
* * A Peasant Sage of Japan, pp. 43-47. • 
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houses, and fivf v?airehouses had*ieen built > many roads 
and bridges had been repaired ; tl(e‘'irrigation system of the' 
, fields had been completed, and ull this addbd to <Jie general 
prosperity of the villages. Under the influence cS^ntoku’s 
personality, as well as of his teachings, the whqle moral tone 
of the inhabita*nts had undergone a radical change, the ns'er- 
do-wclls of yesterday' having become gqod citizens. Thus, 
in three villages where fifteen years before poverty, misery, *' 
violence and corruption had reigned, tliere prevailed the 
brightest signs of pro-sperity, happiness, peace and honesty. 
The people of the now prosperous villages were contented,, 
and happy ; they rejoiced in their work, and their hearts 
were ever ready to share the joys and sorrows of ^heir.- 
neighbours. When Sontoku’s work was accomplished cfiid 
crowned with success, Utsu’s kinsman. Lord Okubo, offered 
him a handsome reward ; and, after declining for himself, 
he w'as at last prevailed \ipon to accept it, in order to devote 
it to the famine relief fund. This selflessness so impi^s.sed 
Lord Okubo that he him.self gave a fmther sum to this fund; 
as well as a quantity of corn stored in the Odawara 
granary. > ’ 

The remarkable success of this work and Sontoku's fame 
as an organizer, was noised all over the country. Already, 
while he was as yet busily engaged in Sakuramachi, and 
even more so after the completion of the work' there, many 
feudal lords and high retainers, who were sjnfilarly, placed 
as Utsu's family had been, sent special enyd^'s’to Soxtqku, 
or paid personal visits to him, asking ii he would take over 
the restoi'ative work of their estates or at least give advice 
how such works should be carried out. Owing to the extent 
of his task on Utsu’^ estate, to most of thefee requests for 
help he could only respond by giving advice as j;o how to 
start and carry pn the work. 

The restoration work, undertaken under hfe guidance, 
which included ^properties on Kawazoc’s estate in *AOki 
village in Hitachi (now Miyagi Prefecture) ; iii Karasuyama 
village, an estate of one of Lord Okubo’s relatives, and Lord 
Hos^okawa's-testate, proved equally su^essful with that 
undertake!! by Sontoku himself after t^e completion (Sf his 
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work on Utiiu’s estate. lLe. both in ShimTxlate and boma 
'districts. 

I shall ] 3 »t detain tlie ilbader any further with the descrip- 
tion and cfc^ails of this ‘work, the underlying principles in' 
each case beyg the sarie, and the results equally successful. 
At 4his point, we may leave on one side th« details of the 
reorganising and restoring work carried on and dtrected bj' 

• Sontoku, and examine rather its underlying principles and 
its relation to Co-operation. 

The principle of Sontoku ’s restorative work, which 
^occupied practically half of his life, emanated from his ideal 
in Tife — the putting in practice of the principle of returning 
.^ooTi for good ; but at the same time, it is equally true, as 
aft. Hashimoto mainfains, that his methods of restoration 
belong to the category of clan-administration —a policy 
dictated from above to be acted on by the people. They 
were, to use the words of Mr. Hashimoto, a sort of bureau- 
c^c^. Sontoku is said to have himself declared that, 
•" My method is the sage’s rule over the people, as the Sun 
and Moon bestow light on the Universe to give life to 
them.*' • 

Therefore, the conception embodied in his methods is 
different fr#m that of Co-operation, in which the people 
themselves voluntarily start a common business under 
democratic Control. However, we should not do justice to 
Sontoku, if ^^e^conch^ded that his theory and methods have 
ha^ nothing tb ^o with the beginnings of Co-operation in 
Japan. For we caiT certainly reebgnizc in his idea, and in 
this restorative wprk, the co-operative spirit, i.e. the spirit 
of mutual heip. Is it not the culminating point of the co- 
operative* spirit to help the poor ancj the needy, and that 
those meipbers who are well-to-do.should assist those in less 
fortunate circumstances — ^the spirit of self-sacrifiCe for one’s 
neighbour ’and the feeling of brotherhood ? We must ^ 

refn^mber that the Co-operative Movemept is not always a 

• 

* For details c?!f this work of reorganization at variojiis places enumerated 
above, see A Peasant Sage of Japan, on pp* 104-118 (Restoring Aoki 
Village), 1 19-142 (Helfiing the Chief Retainer of Karasi^yania), 161-173 
(Advice to Lord Hosokawa), 193-196 (Reforming the Sliiuiodate Pislrict), 
197-206 (Restoring the iJoma District). * 
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movement from belijw, and that ^-operation Js not neces- 
sarily democratit in its nature. Hif^ecially, when the form ‘ 
t. of Co-operation is first introducefl tv people^jvho are lacking 
m initiative, the impetus for orgafiization usfialh^ comes 
from above ; if only because it is necessary, in such a case, 
to show the peaple how to co-operate and to point the w»i.y. 
Who can deny that the modem Japanese and Indian Co- 
operative Movements are, both bf them* movements from 
above and not from below ? Yet each of them is none the 
less an effective Co-operative Movement, Thus, I will 
maintain, with Mr. Sidney Webb, that Co-operation and ^ 
democracy do not necessarily go together. Robert Owt:n, 
the father of the British Co-operative Movement, was nWt a„, 
believer in democracy. He maintairied that co-operati^ 
societies must develop under the paternal care of the wise 
and with the help of those who understand the needs of the 
people. 

What Sontoku did was to show the villagers how to co- 
operate, and how to help one another for a common goodf ; • 
and this work was carried through in the go-operative 
spirit, without which, and above all, without paternal care, 
these undertakings would certainly not have achieved the 
success they did. For this reason, it may be a.tserted that 
the co-operative idea is distinctly to be observed in Sontokii’s 
system. ' 

Sontoku's co-operative idea. came to be cxpi'cssc*! more 
fully, and perhaps more democraticall}^ by tht Kotokmshas, 
which were practically brganized by' his disciples and 
adherents, several such societies making Jheir appearance 
already during his lifetime. Sontoku, like Robert Owen, 
being a believer in a paternal form of government, had little 
sympathy with these ilotokushas. He made contributions 
to them arfd gave advice ; in some cases, reprimanding the 
^ organizers for going beyond his teaching. Thus,*the forpia- 
tion of the Hotolgushas occupied only a position of mflnor 
"’^importance in his life's work. , • 

It is interesting* to npte that, just as Robert Ofjven’s Union 
Shop, Movenjftnt and his Community Experiments both 
at home and abroad failed signally, whilst the co-opera- 
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ti^e stores Great Britain,* which started by his 
adherents and foUowei^fes an endeavour tt)wards realizing 
their masl^r’s ideal, hav^ gjown into the present great power 
of the CodSumers’ Qobperative Movement, so Sontoku’s* 
method of estate restoration, to which he devoted all his 
time and energy, passed away with his dgath, while the 
Hotokusha societies remain to this day, a living monument, 
prosperous and e'^er ^o\fing. 

The first two pioneer societies, the forerunners of the 
Hotokusha, were’started in 1843 (» year before the Rochdale 
Pioneers' Store was opened), at Shimodate and Odawara, 
aifd a further group of societies appeared in 1847 in Totomi 
— ?S 1 these during the lifetime of Sontoku. The organizers, 
^1 of whom were adherents of Sontokuism, seem to have 
found a model in the Mujin system, f whicli we have surveyed 
in the preceding chapter, and which, inspired 1 >y Sontoku, 
they carried on in the co-operative spirit, I'he pioneer 
society at Shimodate was organized by forty-seven Samurai 
(not to be confused with the story of forty-seven loyal 
Samurai in the Genro]<||U Period) for tlie purpose of restoring 
to pie)spe;'ity the impoverished estate of Shimodate. 1 ‘he 
rules of the society — which w'cre vague regarding the scope 
of its business — were drafted witli the approval of Sontoku, 
vWio is said to have made a small contribution as an en- 
couragement. This society was formed exclusively by the 
Samtmii (warrior) class — including neither farmer nor 
merchant. • Jwidging from its rules, its members were greatly 
inspired by the «o-opcrative spirit. From the society’s 
funds small loans were granted to members by vote, pre- 
cedency alvsiys being given to the poorest applicant, such 
• • 

* A detailed account of the life of Rob At Owen, the father of the 
British Co»opcrative Movement, may be fbun(.l in Robert Owen, a Biography, 
by F. Podmore, 1906 ; The Life, Times and Labour of Rdhert Owen, by 
Lloyd Jonej, 1900; Life hf Robert Owen, by hi,<iself. latest ed., 1919; 
an<^ others. For an excellent and concise survey and criticism of Owen's^ 
life and his Union Shop Movement and Community Experiments, see 
The (^-operative Movement* in Great Britain, by Beatrice Potter (nov' 
Mrs. Sidney Webb), latest ed,. 1920, pp. 12-31. 

t We have «een in the chapter on the Mujin tha^*already about the year 
1800, a Mujin, somewhat resembling the Hotgkusha, was in existence. 
It is significant that the first society at Shimodate b(A« the naiwe of Ko 
instead of Hotokusha.* t 
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loans being repaj’^aMe in seven ye»/ly instalments without 
interest. However, this society peil^ied at the Restoration 
j(i86S) leaving no trace behind it. 

The Hotokusha at Odawara was iifauguratea uy oiie oi 
Sontoku’s disciples, in order to popularize Ijis master’s 
method of restoiation. After approving the society’s rules, 
Sontoku afso made a small contribx^tioy to the society’s 
funds. This society, differing from the former, was formed 
chiefly by the merchant class. The descendants of this 
society still exist to-day, having exercised a beneficent 
influence all over the district during its growth. 

Of these pioneer societies, those in Totomi (now Shizuolca 
Prefecture) were the most successful. Here, a group of fke - 
Hotokushas sprang up almost simultaneously, the oldesT 
being the one at Shiinodate, due to the joint efforts of Messrs. 
Fukuzumi and Okada,* faithful disciples of Sontoku. The 
rules of the Shimoishida Society also provide, among other 
things, for granting loans to the poor members without 
interest and repayable by yearly instalments, such loans 
being granted by vote. However, the rules of these pioneer 
societies, while laying great stress on the moral side-, arc* very 
lax regarding their methods of op<uation. The movement 
in Totomi progressed greatly, and by 1851 “it hacf spread all 
over the district, b'rom among this group syrrang the Dai- 
Nippon-Holokusha, or the Central Hotokusha of Japan. 
Of the further de^'floyrmcnt of 'these earlier 1 /ofokusi‘as, I 
shall speak in the next section. Here we ,ni{xsf returfl po 
Sontoku’s life. ' 

In the latter half of his life, as w'C sav', Sontoku was 
occupied in restoring ruined villages and in giving advice on 
similar work undertaktjn by the oflicials of ■\l’arious clans, 
and in preaching and spreading his doctrines. In 1853, 
when he was over sixty years old, th^ Central Government 
,of Tokugawa ordered Sontoku to restore the estate sur- 
rounding Nikko Sh’ ine (where lyey^su, the founder of tlie 

♦A brief outline of the life of these two disciples ma/ be gathered 
from a ^oamplilct ^jpntitlcd Haloku Semdaijin Ryakuden, 1919 (A Brief 
Outline of Lives of Three Great Disciples) issued by the Dai-Nippon- 
Ilotokusha* * 
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House of Tokugawa is^ Enshrined). hf realized that 

he could not live to corAplete this task, he instructed his 
disciples hbjv to* carry^pn*the unfinished work after his 
death. 

Despite hij old age and tlie ill-health brought about by 
ovet-work, Sontoku undertook his new task hs assiduously 
as when he was yoiyig,,tea<:^ing people to love one another ; 
“helping them to make better roads, to improve their irriga- 
tion and to open jjp new fields ; and giving money to the 
widows, orphans and the helpless. Indeed, he did all in his 
4)0wer to restore the impoverished villages, and the effect of 
his^orl? was’already bearing fruit. However, as he him- 
«<i^f telt when he began his work, he could not live to see the 
fuTl fruition of his labours. In 1856, in the seventieth year 
of his life, Sontoku passed away at the Official House at 
Imaichi, Nikko, still in harness. “ He had instructed his 
friends and followers that no tombstone was to be erected 
tc^his memory, though if they wished to mark the place of 
his burial they might raise a small mound of earth. ” * 

Since his death, one might say, he has been canonized and 
is now* unitersally regarclcd as a saint, 

His work at Nikktj was carried on by his son and liis 
disjpiples, anft was’broxight to conclusion twelve years later, 
in the first y^ar of Meiji (1868) ; whilst many other districts 
and villages have been restored by his followers since his 
death. • 

§ 2. Th« Growth of »the Hotokusha. 

In the preceding section on the life, idea and work of 
Ninomiya Sontoku, I have dealt with tlie origin of the 
Hotokusl'a, thf? society which sought ty embody in a popular 
form the .co-operative idea of Sontoku ; and I have also 
pointed out that when, Sontokxi’s disciples organized this 
society, the5^ adopted the outline of the Mujin system, which 
was tlie only system of popular finance then existing. In 
this Wety the popular financing of Japan made a big stride 
towards attaining a more solid and parmailent form. 

When the first llotokusha society wds foi«ded bjfc the 

J * 

♦ A Peasant Sage of Japan, p. 220. 
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disciples and folfov^rs of Sontokm there werg no fixed* or 
recognized methods, nor were fifere any formal rules 
governing its conduct. It was ifto fill inteiifs and purposes 
"only another form of Mujin, Ther^i^Vias, howevfar, a writter 
agreement among its members, em^iasizing the moral anc 
ethical side, inr accordance with the teachings of Ninomiya 
Sontoku, find enjoining upon all and every one to co-operate 
in the fullest sense in the commoh tas'k. * Moneys were to be 
primarily applied to the restoring and reorganizing of ruined 
estates, and the household reconstruction of the villagers. 

In the first Hotokusha, organized by forty-seven Samurai 
at Shimodate, this agreement was very vague « and therfc is 
hardly any difference between it and the ordinary forrfl of 
Mujin. However, the agreement of* the members of tlie 
Hotokusha organized in 1847 at Shimoishida in Totomi wa."? 
more definite ; and it may be interesting to give a free 
translation of this noteworthy document. Here we see a 
definite form of permanent society for granting loans, 
whereas the Mujins hitherto had always been of a temporary 
nature. 

1. With sincerity we, all the villagers, ueieuy umu uui staves lu uc 
diligent, even in the making of straw-ropes, or in the manufacture 
of sandals ; and all tliat we produce we must garner. We must 
not be prodigal in expenditure, nor waste money in giving 
needless presents to friends and relatives. All tha^J we do must 
be done in mutual consultation. 

2. All the laws must be strictly obeyed. 

3. We must devoutly observe the religious »ntes. 

4. Filial piety must be strietty obscrvecl ; men must respect 

masters ; juniors must respect seniors, and, harmoijy must be 
maintained in the home and among relatives. A^id ajl occupa- 
tions must be diligently followed, now and licnceforward for 
ever. ‘ 

5. The c9ntribution to thb relief fund must be made faithfully ; 

and to those that ^re in need relief mufst be granted by common 
consent and vote, and grants so made shall be repayable without 
interest by yearly instalments. After the debt has been repaid, 
the person to whom the loans have bebn made must, as a^thank- 
offering, pay onej/ear’s instalment. ■* 

6. Members wishing \o leave may do so„,and rftay withdraw 
the scbscriptkJhs so *far paid by them. 

7. On hoKdays members arc to work from early morning to 
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midday in orijer to repair , the roads ; aijd Aey are to rest in 
•the afternoon. *1 * 

§. Every montj! all thejmembers are to come together in the 
evening tc^'^sdiSs and c/lisult upon the method of cultivation* 
and the manufacture dfymanure. 

Signed on the good day of March, 1847. 

As already stated, the first Hotokusha society did not 
, long survive, but tilos« in Odawara, and especially those in 
Totomi, to which the one just mentioned belonged, have 
proved highly successful ; and they are still flourishiiig. 
We shall presently see how the Hotokiishas assumed varying 
^(jjthod.s of operation in accordance with the leanings of the 
particular disciples who founded them : where a disciple of 
S«ntoku was progressive, we find much modification ; where 
a disciple was conservative, the original methods were 
retained. 

In the earlier period of the Hotokushas, there was no 
federation of the societies, the only intercommunication 
that* we can trace being what would now be termed a 
“ Congress ” of Hotokushas in Totomi, about the year 1850. 

Befpre gertng on to rny next point, it may be well briefly 
to summarize the objects of the Hotokusha generally. 
These are ^o bring about a union between economy and 
morality, i.e. to /ound true economy on the basis of pure 
morality.* %The first clause of association of eveiy Hoto- 
kusha reads^ something after this fashion f 
• § * 

This Hoiokusha aims at reluming good for good, in accord- 
anefe with the tra*ditfons left us by*Ninoniiya Sontoku/* 

As time^went 031, the earlier societies, with which Sontoku 
himself had kittle sympathy and in which he took little 
interest, spread surprising^, the number and the member- 

* • • 

♦ Men who wish to ren(|fr thanks to Heaven hy benefiting^ mankind 
as much as they can ; men who wish to reform villages in order to lielp 
the ; men who wish to sow the seeds of goodness tliat they may enjoy 
its lovely flowers and noble fqiit ; of such men dof)s the Hotokusha con- 
sist." ^o wrote Shokei Fukuzumi, a great disciple of Sontoku (p. 227, 
Yoshimoto, op.^cit.). 

t The rules the Raiffeisen Credit Societies <?bntain the following 
clause : " The Society* rests upon a Christian and patri^itic foundation." 
(Cahill's, An Enquiry into AgricuHural Credit and AgricuUdral Co-dff^ration 
in Germany t 1913, p. Of?.) 
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ship increasing by teaps and bouj^^, especially after 1887. 
Already in 1875 a federation of HRtokushas was organized 
* jarnong the Totomi group, undar ffie title**of thi; Totdmi- 
Hotokusha. Here, the monthly lc\ltire meeting! was held 
in a temple (called Genchfiji) in H^iamatsu., When this 
temple became*too small in 1877, it was found neccssarj^to 
hold overliow meetings, first f^t another templd (called 
Kongoji) ; and then in 1878 in the hall of a certain agricul- 
tural society in Kakegawa. These monthly lecture meetings 
still hold a prominent place in the programme of the Hoto- 
kushas to-day. In view of the great increase of the con-^ 
stituent societies, which spread even beyond the boAndartes 
of the prefecture, tlic organization of this federation ^a^ 
strengthened ; ami its title was changed in 1911 to the 
Dai-Nippon-Hotokusha. It is now the most efficient and 
powerful federation of Hotokirshas in Japan. 

Besides this federation, several others including the 
Suruga-Higashisha (1878), the Enjosha (1879), tJie Shizut^ik^.- 
sha (1879), the Suruga-Nishisha (1880), the Hohonsha • 
(1895), came into being in rapid .succession, , Following 
the example of the Totomi group, a similar fedoeatioh was 
organized among the Odawara group in 1880, under the 
title of the Odawarasha. • *■ 

About this time the Hotokushas, which had in the first 
instance been cstabli.shed to rebuild ruined villages and to 
relieve the distress, began t o •be used six'cijiddly ior the 
purpose of fostering diligenci; and tJirift, q^jrc! the dewl^^p- 
nient of agriculture, while the moral and ethical side was in 
no way lost sight of. , . 

In 1896, when Mimpo (i.e. the Civil Law Code?) war passed, 
the Hotokusha society, being recognized as “*a legal person 
for public utility,” came to enjoy the j^rotcction of^the law ; 
and by this time t|ie rules of the several societies, wdiich had 
hitherto been somew'hat vague, assumed a moVe definite 
form, such as we s<::e to-day. ^ 

With the progress of time, and especially as Jiipan ehtered 
on the new era ^f Meiji, when its social and industrial 
orgari'ication mdciwcnt a radical change, and, fidlowing on 
the downfall of feudalism, Western civilization swept like 
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a ftood over ihe land, Hotokiisha, m its original form — 

■ that is, the society wliich stressed its moral and ethical 
mission, igo longer suffitJsdtto meet the requirements of the^ 
hour. Realizing this* ^nation, some Hotokushas, notably 
the Dai-Nippon-Hotol/isha, began to adapt themselves to 
tho new demands of the tunc ; and while retaining the 
moral and ethical ^#)bjects of the society, its management 
• took on a more business-like character ; for example, the 
making of advances in rotation* was abolished, and most 
loans were now granted on iritcrest. However, some 
Hotokushas would not make the change, maintaining that 
sqjth a' course was manifestly against the teachings of 
^ontoku. Hence arose, in the Hotokusha Movement, two 
\Tell-defined tendencies, the progressive and the conservative, 
mention of which lias already been made. The former is 
represented by the Dai-Nippon-IIotokusha, and the latter 
by the Hotoku-Enjosha, and Hohonsha. Tliese latter 
gfoij^s came to organize themselves into separate federations 
•on account of their fundamental divergence of views. 

It may npt be out oA place here to give a brief outline of 
the irilrodwetion of the modem credit society in Japan, and 
its development as a parallel to the Hotokusha and to show 
in what relation the Hotokusha stood to this new movement. 

About 1887, the idea and the organization of German Co- 
operation u^ere introduced by the late Viscount Shinagawa, 
who w,pnt of er to Germany, first as a diplomatic official and 
afterwards ^s*mjnister, and by Viscount Hirata, who was 
staying in Germanjf as a Government -student, both of whom 
were impressed by the wonderful achievement of German 
Co-operatiorwn the forms de\’ised by Raiffeisen and Schulze- 
DelitzscH. * ^ 

There is evidence that consultation took place between 

* Although at the beginnjng of the year every member*s entitled to 
a loan for the purchase of fertilizer, at the end of l 3 ie year only a certain 
amount of capital is available for loans. Therefore, loans are granted in # 
rotation to deserving members most urgently in nc^d of accommodation. 
This is decided by vote of the members themselves. A member who has 
been accommodated cannot receive another loan until the requirements 
of all other metnbers have first been satisfied, «vhen d fresh panel is drawn 
up. * For details see^Hoioku Kesska Mondo (Questions and Answ^ers 
regarding the Organization of the Hotokusha), by ^f6kei FtHrtizumi, 
1882, pp. 10-22. 
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• • 
Viscount Hirata^ in 1891 intM^uced the Credit Society 

Bill, and Mr. Fukuzumi, one of ftie leading spirits of the 
, Hotokusha Movement, when tlifc latter thdn promised to’do 
what he could to help Viscount Himth in the esftiblishment 
of credit societies. We may assume that the <>bjeot of this 
consultation v^as not merely to introduce the German system 
of credit societies, but also to ^mbxip tjicni with 'the high 
moral and ethical principle of the Hotokusha. Had this plan ‘ 
been adopted, we might have seen Japanese; Co-operation take 
its development along startlingly original lines. However, 
the plan was not adopted. To the greatest disappointment^ 
of all the followers of the Hotokusha system, the spiritual side 
of this system was accorded absolutely no recognition in tlje 
Co-operative Law, which finally came into force in igo(T* 
Moreover, to their chagrin and disappointment the 
existing Hotokushas found that, not only was the law 
entirely alien from their .system (being an almost exact 
imitation of the German Co-operative Law), but also*jthf,t 
it did not even include the Hotokushas in its scope, so that' 
they were left entirely unprovided for in this new Co- 
operative Law. * 

Meantime, the first co-operative credit societies had been 
established in 1892 in Shizuoka Prefecture, fn the vc^y 
stronghold of the Hotokusha, as a result of the^oropaganda 
launched by Viscount Hirata, whom Mr, Fukuzumi is said 
to have assisted in his propaganda campaign, *' %■ 

Some of these pioneer credit societies owing to the fact that 
membership had been confined to adherents of Hotokushas, 
have become among the most flourishing and notable of 
their particular kind. Of these later devclopftiente I shall 
speak under the heading of Credit Societies, as these de- 
veloped along entirely different linc^ from those of the 
Hotokusha. , , 

Let us remember here that, while there exists a certain 
kinship between the Hotokusha an(? the credit society, the 
Hotokusha does not confine itself to loan business only. It 

* Tlie first Co-operative Eaw was placed before Parliament in 1891, as 
an independent fVedit Society Bill, but owing to a*political crisis the Bill 
was thrown onjt and it was not until 1899 that the. Co-operative Society 
Bill, in it;} present form, was passed, to come inlo force in 1900. 
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is more of a social instrL'ution ; its lectiifes and meetings for 
the purpose of instilling in the people’s minds the high moral 
ideals of ^ntolAi, no hiss than its wide scope of business 
covering all social, edvifational, local administrative and 
charitable functions, ail: outside the scope of the objects of 
the’credit society, which, as its name implies; is established 
for the jlriraaiy pufpo^e of^ granting loans to members. It 
“is, therefore, not .surpri.sing that the omission of the Hoto- 
kusha from the Cq-operative Law of 1900 in no way arrested 
its progress or restricted its sphere of activity. 

,, At the same time, the more progressive Hbtokushas 
ni^ibed' much from the organization of credit societies. 
To quote from the peneral Rules of the Dai-Nippon- 
HOtokusha, clause 28, freely translated, reads as follows : — 

" The object of the credit society is primarily to grant loans, 
whereas our primary object is the cultivation of virtue, and 
financing is only a side issue. This is the strongest point of 
di’^'ergonce between the two. However, as it is necessary to 
adapt ourselves to the urgent requirements of to-day, the unit 
Hotokushas situated in villages and town.ships may, for this 
reason, *adop^ the methods of these credit societies, so as to meet 
the requirements of the locality.” 

Thus, parHy fre/m necessity as the surroundings and the 
time demanded, and partly under the influence of the credit 
society proper, the Hotokushas really have in some measure 
taken Oi’i mudh of the charactor of the credit society. How- 
ever, tile Hofolaisjias are developing along their own peculiar 
line. Even in the'' more progressive ones the average 
membership of thoo unit society is very small, sometimes as 
little as ten oi twenty ; and apparently the whole function 
of some sdeietie^ is only the holding of lectures. Especially 
in conseryative Hotokushas, which strictl}/^ observe the 
original principles ancf |orm laid down by Sontokq’s dis- 
ciples, do wfe find quite a different colouring from that of 
the cledit societies. As ^the reader himseU may see, there 
is an uigent nped at present for the Hotoku.sha to adopt all 
that is best in the organization and practical methods of the 
credit societies, while fully retaining its morai.and •«thical 
mission. The following facts themselves speak fdr this, for 
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while the conservative H6tokushas,do not prosper, and some 
of this kind are even on the decline, the progressive ones are 
growing so rapidly as to arou§e suspicion, and ^iealousy on 
the part of the credit societies. 

The Dai-Nippon-Hotokiisha has'oranched out into many 
prefectures,* ^besides Shizuoka, which is its stronghold ; 
and the Uiiit societies under the supervision of tliis federation 
number no fewer than 600. Vhe aggregate capital and 
reserve fund of the P'cdcration amounts to more than 
¥380,000, and the aggregate capital of the constituent 
societies to more than one million yen, while the Enjosha 
Federation (the conservative one) has only eighty urh 

* The constituent societies of the Dai-Nippon-Hotokusha were in 19,^9 
distributed over twenty-eight different prefectures, roughly as follows.^ — 


Prefecture. 

No. of Societies 
. senrling in reports. 

! 

1 No. of Members. 

1 

I. Shizuoka 

349 

12,848 

2. Kanagawa 

46 

1.54& 

3. Yamanashi 

3 


4. Saitama 

2 

.55 

5. Gumma 

6 

, 273 

6. Chiba 

I 

31 

7. Ibaragi 

2 

37 

8, Fukushima 

4 

183 

9. Miyagi 

1 

21 

10. Yamagata 

5 ' 

' 389 „ 

II. Iwate 

2 

98 

12. Akita 

I 

37 

13. Aomori 

2 

54 

14. Aichi 

1 12 

730 

15. Gifu 

6 

546 

16. Nagano 

24 ^ 

: ■ 64S 

17. Niigata 

18 

584 

iS. Toyama 

I 

217 

19. Shiga 

I 

* 89 

20. Miye 

5 

w 323 

21. Wakayama 

1 


22. Kyoto 

3 

81 

23. Hyogo 

2 

80 

24. Tottori ....... 

3 

221 

25. Shimane . . .... 

2 

67 

26. Okayama ...... 

7 

? 

27. Fukuoka 

? 

? ' 

28. Miyazaki s , 

I 

468 


503 

20,240 

v% 




(Frbm Hdtokusha Jigyd Ncnhan, or Statistics of the Dai-Nippon- 
Hotokusha, ^919*) 
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societies, thirty of which^ show a downj»ai*cl tendency owing 
to internal quarrels.- However, the Sunaga-Higashisha 
Federation, although it belfuigs to the Enjosha type, is said 
to show ‘Mrly good r^ults.* 

§ 3. The Organization and Activities of the Hotoku- 
^ sha To“day. 

In the survey of the grcjwth of the Hotokushas I have so 
far only outlined their aim and scope of business. The 
following pages will supply detsiils as to their objects, 
organization and scope of business, and will elucidate the 
similarity to, and also the difference from, the modein credit 
'^iety. For this purpose I take the Dai-Nippon-Hotokusha 
as an illuminating ejtample. 

(i.) Thk Objects of the H5tokusha. 

The Hotokusha aims at realizing the ideals of Ninomiya 
Sontoku, bj”^ means of their democratic application. It is a 
spiritual union of members as well as an economic organiza- 
tion. The rules of the several societies usually contain the 
following provision : — “ This society aims at furthering the 
work of ‘ teturuing good for good ' according to the tradi- 
tion left us by our nuister, Ninomiya Sontoku. 


♦ POSHTON »OF IlcrOKUSHA IN SlIIZUOKA PuJvl 'ECTURE (1918-I920). 


Vear 

of 

Re- 

view 

Title 

Federation. 

No of 
unit 
HOto- 
kiishaa. 

Nil. of 
indt- 
vldcAl 
mcnibera. 

TVIfsuey 

born/w'td 

Loans to 

Pi-dai- 

tihl. 

ZtnjBliU' 

Uui. 

Kanyu- 1 Other 
kUi. j Fundtt. 

Itice 

Kumi. 

JQlS 

0 ^ 

kusba 


13,677 

Y 

36,061 

y 

337 / '13 

Y 

i 8 S,si 7 

Y 

514.562 

Y 1 Y 
240.415 

Koku 

1,946 

1919 

Ilobonsha . 

42 

1,085 

— 

69,251 

2,424 

68,934 

1,713 

64,298 6o,iSS 

307 

1919 

Enjosha . 

79 

2,203 

— 

123,9.18 

; 8,000 

. 141,933 — 

127 

1919 

i 

Suniga-IMgasbi 

Hotokusha 

i> 

44 

3,547 

3,241 

60,271 

21,068 

1 42,523 

66,067 — 

i 

1 208 

1920 

S u r u ^ a-N i i 
Hoto^.sha 
Shizuoka-Hoto- 
kusha . . . 

7 

204 


1,482! 

370 

• 22ji 

4,526 — 


i 9 t 8 

23 


__rJ 

4 , 730 - 

‘*2,697' 

I i 

1,125; 

4.433 — 

14 


Totaf . . 

543 

1 


; 39.302 1 

596,895; 

284,010 

568,1461 52 i«j<672 6 o,x 88 

2,602 




— ^Tlie number of co-operative societies proper in the same prefecture 
for ¥918 was 295, with a total membership of 40,^96. Loans granted to 
members amounted to Y2,9C'#5,738, being five times as much as the total 
amount of loa^is in 543 Hotokushas. The total amount of capital and 
deposits of co-Qperative societies was Y2, 360,33^^ and V5, 104,591 respectively. 

The meaning of D'^^ai-kin and other funds lyill be fully explained in 
the following pages. ’ • 

t See the first clause^ of the Rules of the Dai-NippOii-Hotokusha. 
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By the words. ‘"cstuming gooc^for good,” meant tllat 
by practising the four principles df Sontoku, as already 
^ mentioned, the members are able rfo eleval.e chiiracter, ‘to 
promote the prosperity of one’s lliiisehold, oAe’s village, 
and one’s country, and thus contribute to the general welfare 
of society at large. ♦ 

Further*, it will be interesting to quo^e from the' General 
Rules of the Dai-Nippon-Hotokusha, Cla*uses 2, 5, 8 and 12, 
which, freely translated, read as follows : — 

“2. The principle of 'returning good for good' is not one of 
religion, but of ethics, the underlying principle of which is foundeej^ 
on philosophy. But the mere preaching of philosophy witlmut 
practising what it teaches, will only tend to undermine faith ; 
therefore, by our motto ‘ reluming godd for good,' we mean 
that we include everything that is good. This embraces every 
religion, both at home and abroad, and unifies rich and poor, 
wise and ignorant, and also reconciles tlic jiliysical to the meta- 
physical ; and this covers all there is, so that there is nothing 
left out. \ 

"5. Although our society is not a religious organization,* ytit, 
we exclude those who believe in teachings that are opposed to 
the constitution of this country, and further, we pfeach ggainst 
superstition and try to lead the superstitious to rigiit beliefs. 

“ 8. Our society is not intended to be a political organization, 
although there is no objection to members joining any political 
party. However, members must not be opposed at heart 'to 
our country'. 

"12. The names of the present olTicials of the Federation, of the 
lecturers, and of those who havc'rendered faithful service to the 
federation, and also of thosp who by diligent,^! tidy* becomte well 
versed in the teachings of bur leader, sluul be read out at the 
shrine of Ninomiya Sontoku ; and these persons shall receive 
copies of the pamphlet embodying the teachings of Sontoku 
for propaganda use.” ^ ,* 

Therefore, the members of the Hotokusha must, besides 
fulfilling the requirements of the nSrodern credit society, 
fulfil the following moral requirements, as .shown* in the ^rst 
clause of the General Rules of the Dai-Nippon-Hotoktfsha, 

which runs : — ’ • 

« 

” Members should respect our great master^ Ninorftiya Sontoku, 
and of rNjrve Hie follow'ing rules : — 

" I. For the bounteous gifts bestowed upon us by our God, 
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our Emperor^ our parents §nd our ancest(»s,*wc should strive to 

• give a return by our vtrtues and good deeds. 

»" 2. Members should practise diligence and thrift; obsei-ve 
a certain l^it ift expend jture, and thus establish a firm founda-* 
tion for wealth and pVofeperity. 

*' 3. Memljers should sow seeds of goodness and plant roots 
oftgoodncss, and enjoy happiness for ever.” • 

Moreover, when.mombers wish to start a new Hotokusha, 
they must declare to the Federation in accordance with 
which di-sciplo’s teachings they intend to organize, in order 
to prevent, so the clause runs, the Hotokushas from becom- 
,i^ a ^profit-seeking concern. Organizing members are 
By^ther required to know by heart and be able to recite, a 
kind of printed catechism of Sontoku’s teachings. 

The functions of the Hotokusha, besides the granting of 
loans, which occupies only a subsidiary position in the whole 
programme, cover social, economic, local-administrative 
and^ charitable purposes. A pamphlet entitled Hotoku 
Xy 9 gi Yoryo, Hotokusha Keieiho Yoryo (The Gist of 

* Sontoku’s Teachings and the Methods of the Management 
of the Hotokusha), isSued by the Federation, enumerates 
the functions of the Hotokusha as follows : — * 

I. Public ^Service. Elucidation of the national constitution ; 
the cultivation o{ national character and public spirit ; the 
knowledge ^f constitutional self-govcnimcnt ; assistance in the 

• 'nie.readc* will notice that tli^se functions of the HCtokusha bear a 
striking resemblance to those of the Raiffeisen credit societies in Germany. 
Be^ov? I quote iroiji Caliill’s An Enqidry into Agricultural Credit and 
Agricultural Co-operat^n in Germany (p, 68). 

" The model articles of associations issued by the Raiffeisen Federation 
provide for •more vaniod activities; sections 2, 3 and 4 run: — 

(2) '' The ob^ct of the society is to procure the necessary capital for 
furnishing^oans a^d credit to members, and otherwise to effect the better- 
ment of their economic conditions, especially (a) the purchase in common 
of farming requisites, (b) the preparation .and sale of agricultural products 
and of th^ products of r^ral industry for members, (c) th% procuring of 
machines and other object^ of utility on their joint account for letting 
on hire to members." * 

(ii ** Tlio society aims less at realizing profits from its operations than 
at strengthening such of its members as are ecomjmically weak and at 
promoting their intellectual and moral welfare. Its activities must, 
therefore, exteiTd to (a) the furthering of thrift, {b) the accumulation of an 
indivisible coiifmon fund (foundation fund) ftr tlie a&vancement of econo- 
mic condition of mem'dbrs, (c) the organization of*means for the^promotion 
of rural social wdfare and of love of home, (d) the establishing of conciliation 
courts for the diminutioh of legal disputes, (^j) vigorous opposition to such 
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paying of taxes an^ iwthe educational|System of the jaovemment ; 
and hospitality to men doing their military service. 

2. Educational Work. Disscmij^ation of cqmmon-sehse and 
“scientific knowledge ; the amelioratibp and tfaisii^*of habits 
and customs ; the observance of re^e*ct and religious rites ; 
respect for age ; cultivation of morality ; praise £wid reward of 
good conduct, .'Rich as that of dutiful children and faithful 
wives ; provision of recreation and comforts for apprentices ; 
the maintenance of the harmony df th 3 hdme ; the education 
of children and the formation of w'onien’s associations, young 
men’s associations and boys' associations. , 

3. Economic Work. Increase of production ; regulation and 
control of expenditure ; co-operation between the rich and the 
poor ; encouragement of thrift ; financing ; thg intr^ductjocf* 
of exchange and the collective purchase of seeds, yoimg plaiKs, 
agricultural implements and necessaries of life ; collective 
marketing of members’ products ; holding of exhibitions* ; 
various kinds of co-operative work ; the establishment of 
agricultural-w'arehouses and the utilization of w'aste products. 

4. Social Work. The betterment of means of communication 

and irrigatioi; ; establishment of libraries and public l^dls ; 
entertainments and recreation ; helping in cases of accidents 
and distress ; assisting people in their business ; charity, sanita- * 
tion and hygiene ; assistance of gifted persons^ observing 
ceremonies on coming of age, marriage, funerals and antestral 
worship ; observance of punctuality ; prevention and extinction 
of fires and prevention of floods, and tlie irivestigatioij of questions 
affecting clothing, food and housing. » 

(ii.) The Structure of the H5toku^ha. 

Since the Hotokusha emergc*d from the eajiy stagV of its 
development, when the, unit societies werfe ihdepefldpnt 
without any intercommunication whatever with each other, 
it has gradually developed into an elaborate organization 
with more than 500 constituent societies, Isesides such 
individual members directly belong to tTlie Fe’deration. 
Thus, at jM-esent, the Hotokusha is not at all sin\ple in its 

transactions in real i?roperty aa are againsf tlie public g(X)d, and such 
participation in the relief of landed property from indebtedness at*may 
be expedient and {/) tlie bolding of instructive lectures and the exchange 
of practical experience at the meetings of members/* « 

{ 4 ) " The society rests upon a Christian and patriotic foundation. At 
meetings and in all \ 1 ie acti^'itics of the society opinions and measures of 
a religious and ,yolitica4 character are absolutely"* prohibited/* 

For Tufther cfetails of these educational and social functions, see pp. 
68-71, Cahill,* op, cit. 
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structure ; amd a compliifcated financial organization and a 
varied relationship exists between the unit societies and the 
Federation* • ■ * ' 

It is a common prafctice with writers, when describing 
such an organization, to start with the unit societies and 
thSn describe their federation, in conformity with Jhe natural 
course of developnaent. However, in the case of the Hoto- 
kusha, I have found it better to take the opposite course. 
We can the more, conveniently start with the federation, for 
this now has a large roll of individual members, and itself 
functions also as a unit society, and most of the unit societies 
stiff in fheir initial state, namely that of a spiritual 
imion ; thus a description of the Federation will cover 
practically all the activities of the vast Hotokusha system. 

The Federation of the Hotokushas or, to give it a more 
descriptive name, the Central Office of the . Hotokushas, 
now includes three types of members ; — 

• 1.* Individual members of the Federation. 

* 2. Unit societies, or branches, as they are called, v/hich 

in turn are ‘organized Uy individual members. 

3. individual members, who do not belong to category i. 

I. Membership of the first type. 

,As oppoSed td the federations of the modern credit 
societies, ^le Federation of Hotokushas also includes 
individual members. The importance of members of this 
type Kjay be ^'ealized from the fact that according to the 
rujjgs* of the* Da-kNippon-Hotokiisha, the term member 
always means the individual member. Such individual 
member, besides having to fulfil the before-mentioned moral 
qualificertionS, should contribute Y5 to the Dodai-kin (or 
F^oundation Fund) of the Federation*ind also to take up at 
least one;share of Zerj^hu-kin (or Seed of Goodnegs Fund, or 
Interest-bearing Fund)tthe value of whicji being Yio. In 
return for such deposit, a certificate, called Eian-shoken, is 
given. A person who, has inherited such certificate may 
himself become a member, by contributing^a further sum of 
Y2 to the Dodai-J^in. 

It is a duty of such individual memufi lu uiyu.inz,c umi 
societies in villages hnd townships, and also to give pneour- 
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agement and advice to member* qf such unit societies. 

Such members of the Federation have ^a voice in the 
•election of officials at the gencraf mepting, and nj|ty dismiss 
or re-elect such officials and may ei^ihinc the books of the 
Federation, • 

Such members in the Dai-Nippon-Hotokusha Federatfon 
at the end of 1919 numbered 2^259.* T»hese mem1)ers, as 
well as those in village and town societies, mainly follow 
agricultural pursuits — the same as in the case of the credit 
societies proper. The following list of members’ occupations 
in a certain Hotokusha in Shizuoka Prefecture mav serve^ 
as an index to this tendency. 


Agriculture 

. 83 members. 

Industry . 

• 6 „ 

Commerce • 

• 9 

Miscellaneous 

. 10 

Total 

. 108 .. 


2. Membership of the second typl, viz, unit -societies in 
villages and townships : — * 

Such village-and-township Hotokushas are to be formed 
by not less than five persons. In order' that *such a upit 
society may be affiliated to the Federation, and# exercise its 
rights to, and derive benefits from, the Federation, the 
society should make a monthly contribution of mofe than 
5 rin (about J farthing) per membe:i^ to the Dodhi^in 
(Foundation Fund) and make a deposit with the Federation 
of more than i sen (about a farthing) pper member in the 
Zenshu-kin (Interest-bearing Fund). Until tHe former con- 
tribution (viz. that to^the Dodai-kin) reachesV5, the society 
is not fuUy recognized by the Federation. The .society is 
represented by its president who has the same right in the 
Federation as an individual member in the latter (meipber- 
ship of the first type). . 

Such unit societies of the Dai-Nippon-He-tokusha, the 
figures of which arp available, at the end of 19^9 numbered 
503 tffnit .Societies) with an aggregate membership of 
20,240, spread over twenty-eight pre'fectures, as already 
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snown, including Si^iiziioka Prefectftre, in which the 
Central Office is situated, 

*The int»rnal 5 rganizatiort of all the unit societies is almost, 
identical, Excepting tti|t it is carried on on a smaller scale. 
Therefore, { will not here go into details regarding unit 
societies but shall refer to these as occasion demands. 

The I’clation between xi^it stK-ieties and the Federation is 
‘ nearly the same as that wliich exists between modern credit 

societies and their federation. Unit Hotoknshas are under 

• ♦ 

the supervision and control of the Hotokusha Federation, 
which in turn gives necessary assistance (both financial and 
’’’i^.^visory) to* the former. The Federation sometimes sends 
its officials and lecturers to the various meetings of the unit 
Societies, to give advice and direction. 

It goes without saying that the prosperity of the Federa- 
tiondepends mainly on that of the unit societies. In order to 
make the Federation stronger and more prosperous, the unit 
:|oc/etics them.selves must be strong economically as well as 
• spiritually. However, we find that, taking the report of the 
Dai-Nippon-HotokusIi?i for 1919 as a basis, the average 
memberslrip of the unit society is only forty. The societies 
which have a membership of between six and fifty, represent 
the majorJty. There was one society, which had only five 
members (jvhich is the minimum required by the Federation) 
and societies, the membership of which exceeded 100 were 
twenty in ’number, whilst* only four had a membership 
exceeding *2(^, the largest haviijg 468 members. 

If we compare these figures with those of the Raiffeisen 
societies,* which, as is well known, advocate societies of 
small membership, we shall find that the Hotoknshas have, 
even in this Comparison, abnormally small memberships. 

Further, as a natural consequence of a small membership, 
most of the unit societies seem to confine their activities to 
the holdihg of lectures and exhibitions, and encouraging the 
deWving, and other speial and educational w'ork as enumer- 
• 

♦ The averfiige number of members at the e^id of in 12,787 Raiffeisen 

societies within tlie 4 mperial Federation was Q.4. For details see p. 65 
Cahiirs An Enquiry into Af^ricuitural Credit and AgrictfliimiP^Co-operatim 
in Germany, 
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ated in the preceding paragraphs ; taijd the amocint of credit 
business done is exceedingly small. Although I do not 
•doubt the moral value of these .sbcieties as {hey jice to-day, 
I quite agree with Mr. Hashimoto that it will be necessary 
to promote these unit societies on more economic lines. 

In order ^to pfomote concerted action in various directidhs 
among unit societies, a * (equivaleir.t tp county) is some- 
times divided into several districts and a supervisor is 
elected from among the, presidents in t^e said districts. 
Mr. Hashimoto maintains that this organization may develop 
in the future into an important organ of the Hbtokusha 
Movement. 

3. Membership of the third type. , 

The membership of this type is of a temporary nature! 
Wdien there is no Hotokusha in the district and those wishing 
to organize a society are less than five (the minimum 
number), such persons may become members of the Federa- 
tion on payment of Yi entrance fee and 24 sen, the firsi 
of ten yearly instalments (or on payment of the entrance 
fee and a lump sum of Y2) to the Doflai-kin of the Federa- 
tion. Apart from these compulsory pajauents. Voluntary 
contribution may be made to Zenshu-kin. A new member 
is advised to put his savings in the Post OlHce Sal'ings Banjs 
until he has Yio. On handing over this sum to t)te Federa- 
tion, an Eian-shoken (Ever-sccure Certificate), as above 
described, is issued to him. This will entitle him to melinber- 
ship of the first type, on g/iying an addi^ianai V3 into* the 
Dodai-kin, if he has paid his contribution in a lump sum, 
or by continuing his contribution or otherwise* making 
payments until the total of Y5, including all payments 
from enrolment, is reacted. 

At the end of 1919 such members of the Dai-J^ippon- 
Hotokusha numbered only fort3'^-six-«-a negligible number 
compared with the total of all other members. ‘ * 

It will thus be seen that the Federation or the Cqptral 
Office of the Hotakushas is not the same as the "Federation 

I * 

♦ Gun ‘i) — division of a prefecture, a county or rural district. 
There are 636 gun. Gun are now being done away [The Foundations 

of Japan, by Scott, 1922, p. xxv.) 
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of the modem credit sc^idties. The fomer is the rallying 
point for all the constitxient societies, and at the same time. 
It fulfils thx^^ame function a? a large unit society. Further, 
it is a permanent institution and it cannot be dissolved 
under any circumstances, except under the provisions of 
the \^ivil Law Code or owing to force majeure (Clause 58 of 
the Dai- 5 lippon Hwtokusha).* However, the duration of 
a unit society is fixed by the Federation at sixty years, at 
the expiration of .which time it may be renewed or may 
sometimes be prolonged indefinitely, if practical experience 
favours ^such prolongation. Unit societies may not be 
0%'Anized for A duration of less than ten years ; for such a 
short-termed organization can hardly fulfil the proper 
fuhetion of the Hotokusha, 

(hi.) The Financial Organization of the Hotokusha, 

As the general structure has evolved, so its financial 
orjjanlzation has become more and more elaborate. Despite 
the great influence from outside, which came to bear upon 
it, its original character* is still retained to this day ; it is 
really i unique organization as a jiopiilar finance system. 
Roughly speaking, the Hotokusha also resembles the Raiff- 
eisen Societj* in many points of financial organization, e.g. 
the Hotoku^ia has a foundation fund — it is interesting to 
note, when literally translated, that the “ Dodai-kin ” of 
the Hotokusha, which is entisely the outcome of Japanese 
genius^ and the^“ Stiftungsfond ” oj the Raiffeisen Society, 
are practically tlie same in name as well as in nature — 
which beccynes thp absolute property of the society and 

may be used “for the extension of the society, the general 

• * 

* The rules of the Dai>Nippon-Pl6tokusha <k> not expressly state the 
nature of the liability the society assumes.* Clause 58 of the Dai-Nippon- 
Hotokusha i\ins : " When tlic Dodai kin is not sulhcicnt to cJbver losses 
incurred by this society, this deficit must be proportir«iately met from the 
various items* of deposits and Zenshii kin.'* Judging Irom this pro- 
vision, *the Hotokusha is virtually of limited liability. This is one of the 
most important points of diffe|-ence from the RaiheAon Societies, where 
unlimitedtiability^is strictly observed as one of their fundamental principles. 
The reason why this Hotokusha adopts limited is no doubt that 

it is an organizaftion prijjiarily ethical in its olJjccts, and the granting of 
loans is of secondary importance. From material al hand is -certain 
whether this remark appli<js to all the Hotokusha federations, but, in fact, 
there seems to be no necessity for the legal adoption of unlimited b^bility. 
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welfare of meml^Srs and other , public purposes, in 
both societies, all contributions are made in small sums. 
Further, as both aim at prombtin^ the gttnerjjkwelfare of 
the society, the net profits go to inCrease the ^Foundation 
Fund, instead of being distributed. However, the Hoto- 
kusha is^morE of a spiritual and moral institution tiian 
the Raiffeisen Society. . « , * 

The financial organization of the Central Office and of the* 
unit societies of the Hcjtokiisha, as well, as its structure in 
general, are practically identical, excepting that the latter 
are conducted on a .smaller scale than the former, and also 
that the moral and ethical tenor is stronger in tire lafj^. 
Therefore, a description of the Federation naturally covers 
the unit societies. * 

The following financial relation exists between the Federa- 
tion and unit societies. When a fresh unit society is formed, 
the Federation hands over a lump sum — usually a small 
amount ranging between Y3-15, according to the size 0/ a 
society.* Such fresh society must in its turn make a certaiil 
monthly contribution to the Dodaf-kin of the Federation, in 
order to become affiliated to the latter. The ^contribution 
from the Foundation Fund handed over to the new society 
by the federation must not be disposcll of ;*■ the interest 
accruing from the same, however, may be use4» 

The sum contributed by the Federation must be paid back 
to the Federation when a nivit society is dis-sblvecfA As to 
financial help given by tfee Federation freun ^nn'e to tim^, for 
various activities of the unit societies, it will not be necessary 
for me here to go into details, as in this fcspect the relation 
between modern credit societies and their fedfcrati®n may be 
referred to, as it is exactly the same. 

The fijnds of the Federation (as well as that Qf the unit 
societies) may Jse divided into the following three cate- 
gories : — 

I. The Hotoku-kin (Gratitude JFund). 

* Y3 to a society of 5-20 members. 


Y6 . .. 

21-40 

Yg 

41-60 • „ 

Yio 

61-100 „ 

Y15 

over loi* „ 
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(а) The Dodai-kifi ^Foundation j?und). 

(б) The ^nshu-kin (Seed of Goodness Fund or 
•interest-bearing ?^und). 

2. Various kinds of’deposits. 

3. Loans f)om outside. 

The Hotoku-kin is a fund peculiar to the Hotol^Tisha and 
must be clearly distinguishtd from the share-capital of the 
modem credit society. The idea of the fund is that members 
should contribute i:o the Hotokushaj a certain percentage of 
the products of their labour, saved by thrift, for the purpose 
of carrying on co-operatively the work of “ returning good 
fai* ■ gooci ” — the final goal of the society. This fund is sub- 
divided into two sectiops, viz. the Dodai-kin and the Zenshu- 
kfti, one differing in nature from the other. 

A. The Dodai-kin (Foundation Fund). 

The Dodai-kin is built up from the following sources : — 

1. Compulsory contributions of individual members of 
th# l^ederation, of unit societies and also of individual 
members of the third type (see preceding section) on enrol- 
ment as members of th<? Federation, and in the case of unit 
societies, also from thence onward, as already explained, 
i.e. in the case of individual members of the Federation Y5, 
in, the case 6f unit societies, 3 rin (10 rin farthing) per 
member pe^; month, and in the last case, Y2 on enrolment 
or Y2’40 by ten yearly instalments. 

2, \%rious voluntary contributions, viz. of individual 
mepil5ers of tne .federation and all other voluntary sup- 
porters and patrons inside and outside of the movement. 
It must be noted m this connection that in the year of 1915, 
His Majfesty the Mikado contributed Y5,ooo to this fund of 
the Dai-^^ippon-H6tokusha for the purpose of encouraging 
its work. Further, tjie Federation received Yi,5oo from 
Mr. Tanzan, one of the* leaders of the movement, 

3^^ Various profits and miscellaneous sources of income. 
As the Hotokusha aims,at promoting the direct and general 
interest of members rather than distribute dividends among 
members, all net profits go to make Vp^ this Dodai-kin, i.e. 
the sum total of interest on loans granted to Ynenibers and 
" thank-offerings ” '(virtually a category of interesj;) con- 
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tributed by members for loan#, jind varions sources of 
revenue from the Federation’s property, minus interest, on 
■* the Zenshu-kin and other deposits and vari<^»3 running 
expenses. 

It must be borne in mind that this fund i.f the "absolute 
property^! tlfe Hotokusha and a member cannot lay clhim 
to it individually, but this fund, according to the rules of^ 
the Dai-Nippon-Hdtokusha (Clause ii), must be used only 
for the following purpetses of general vwi-lfare : 

1. As a part of the Dodai-kin of unit societies. 

2. For giving monetarj? rewards to members of^all tli^ie tyj^ 

3. For supplementing a fund in unit societies* for encoura^- 
ment of members’ business. 

4. For various charitable purposes. 

5. For educational purposes. 

6. For the distress relief fund. 

7. For propaganda. 

8. For co\ering possible losses of the Federation. , 

g. For meeting the working and incidental expenses of Vie 
Federation. * 

Further, it is provided (Clause *58 of the *Dai-I^ippon- 
Hotokusha), that when the Federation is dissolved, the 
Dodai-kin is to be offered, by the consent of the general 
meeting, to the Ninoiniya Shrine, or to other undertakings 
which have objects similar to those of the Hotekusha.* 

* Eduard Jacob, in hi.s Volkswirtsd'aftliche Theorh dev f.TenossBv-schaften 
(p. 81) says, that Kaiffeisen, as is wt;ll known, was op|^os<vi to int^vidual 
members holding shares in co-operative crccy v society. Ilis oVject 
was to form an indivisible reserve fund (called Stiftungsfond), which was 
the common property of such society, and which on liquidation was held 
in trust by some other .sound in.stitution, until tRe formatton of a new 
Darlehnkassenverein (a Joan society), operating over the jitime dr approxi- 
mately the same area. A.s Hiigenbcrg, in his Jianfi-tmei KrcdiHvirtschaft 
dfis deutschen Miitclstands fp. 37), points out, the Foundation Fund was 
designed, to a cc^rtain extent, to restore the distributed common village- 
property wf!h all its advantages to village liA?. Further, he •says that a 
loan .society is the e<y)nomic unit of the villftge, 'which is thought out as 
quite independent of the will of the individual. Just as, according tp the 
true peasant conception, the farm, the family, not the peasant himself, is 
the subject, just so fhe society, the village and not the members of the 
society, is the subject. Here lie.s, without doubt, ps^jchologiHally the 
profoundest and miist correct conception of agricultural co-operation, as 
distinguislied rrorn urban to-operation, -where tJiyf^ society is a means of 
promoting’ the^^ever-changing acquisitive and economic interests of 
individual ^embers. ... In order to accommodate the peculiar 
charactiy: of this Foundation Fund, the German Co-operative Law has 
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At the en4 of igig ^tl^ Dodai-kin «f the Dai-Nippon- 
Hotokusha amounted to ¥43,700, and that of 503 con- 
stittient sgdeties* to ¥261,1*45. 

B. The Mnshu-kin (66ed of Goodness or Interest-bearing 
Fund). . , 

The Zenshu-kin, another fund peculiar to the Hotokusha, 
which is a more important jource of its means, differs from 
•the Dodai-kin in that, whereas the latter constitutes, from 
the point of view of tlie contributors, an absolute and un- 
- redeemable fund, fhe Zenshu-kin is a form of deposit fund 
which bears interest (in the case of the Dai-Nippon-H5to- 
k^aSha, per cent per annum).* This fund is formed of the 
compulsory contributions of members on enrolment, viz. 
one share (¥10) in the case of the first type of member, 
and over i sen (about a farthing) monthly per member 
in the case of unit societies. Fmther, members (of the first 
and third type) may make voluntary contributions to this 
fund,’ according to their means. 

• When such contributions, or dej)osits, cither compulsory 
or voluntary, are made*, the Federation gives a certificate 
called Eian «h6kenf (meaning, Ever-secure Certificate), one 
certificate per Y 10, and when such contributions or deposits 
reach Yioo left certificates, tlie Federation pays out to 

such a depositor Y50, i.c. half the sum already accumulated, 
the other half being retained by the society for ever. Such 
half-paj»ment» by the Federation is named Zenpokin 
(Reward for* VAtue- Money). A lil^e proportion may be paid 
out every time that the members' further deposits again 

* ♦ 

provided sj^ecial jlauscs (e.g. § 20, § 91, section 3, § 92), whereas in Japan, 
as I have pointed oj^t already, no such provision exists in the Co-operative 
Law {cf. Civil Law Code, § 172, to which tl^e Hotokusha societies are 
subject). 

* This rate of interest can^be altered by resolution at a genejal meeting 
(Clause 19 of the rules of t)^ Federation). 

f As may bfJv seen, a unit society as sucli holds these certificates, and at 
the sJjne time, the unit society issues its own certificates for like deposits 
by its members. According to the model rules of the Dai-Nippon-Hotokusha 
one deposit account of the iiitft society's Zenshu-kin is Y50 paid in in instal- 
ments of 10 seyi i^ionthly, and when such monthly deposits reach this sum 
(Y50), Yio of Zenpokin is paid out. Members may giorc than one 
Zenshu-kin account au<l draw interest independently ^rom -^^acli, but 
just as in the Federation no one account may be held by more than one 
person. This fund bears •interest at the rate of 5 per cent.* 
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reach Yioo, countftig Y50 still ii> hgind. In short, this ifiind 
may be classified as a kind of savings deposits fund, the 
striking difference between it hnd saving^ dew^sits pr6per 
being, that in this special deposit' fund (Zen^u-kin) only 
half the original sum is returned to a depositor. Further, it 
differs from the ordinary deposits in the following pointe : — 

1. As Tialf the original sum, , viz. Y59, is retainfcd by the 
Federation for ever, a depositor has no right to reclaim it,* 
apart from the interest^ accruing from it, even when leaving 
the Federation. 

2. The Eian-shoken, or the certificate representing such 

deposit, cannot be sold or offered as security for bWro^^li^^g 
money. Nor is it transferable to any one, excepting the 
heir of the original holder, or his children. The idea is* to 
hand down the interest-bearing certificate to posterity for 
generation after generation ; and thus a holder of such 
certificate, who has at one time been a member of the 
Hotokiisha, may derive an everlasting benefit, even after^hc 
has left the society. Hence the name of Eian-shoken or 
Ever-secure Certificate. ‘ 

It is surprising to find that in 1919 despite 'such a 
restrictive provision, such deposits of the Federation 
amounted to Y324,I97,* whereas other deposits only 
totalled Y9I,339. “ Here lies " (.so maintain^, one of "the 

advocates of the Hbtokusha in justification) " the strength 
of our (Hotokusha) system. V •• % 

This is really not at ^11 an idle boast, Jor 'when wecealize 
that such a vast amount of the Dodai-kin and Zenshu-kin 
funds of the Federation and its constituent societies are 
mostly accumulated not in lump sums.f bupt by .collecting 
the infinitesimally si9.all contributions of nfembei'S, the real 
strength of the Hotokusha, which is indeed so widespread 
and deep-rooted among the peas^p\ class, will ^e lucidly 
brought home to our minds. Let us take actual figures to 

r 

♦ The aggregate mnount of Zenslui-kin of 500 unit societies of the Dai- 
Nippon-Hotokuslia in 1919 was Y8oo,S93 against ¥407,520 oi ordinary 
deposits. ^ 

t There havs been up lo now three fairly large contnbutions to these 
funds, v/-. Majes^cy's contribution (¥5,000), Mr. Tanzan's (¥1,500) 
to the Dodai-kin and the present President of the Federation, Mr. Okra's 
contribution (¥25,000). 
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prove this facj;. Accordijigito Mr. Hashhi'^oto's investigation 
in 1918, 372 unit societies of the Dai-Nippon-Hotokusha 
coiftribute^^ ¥1,1:41 to the"^ Dodai-kin of the Federation. 
The average of one nrsf society was ¥3 67 per annum and 
30 sen per rrpnsum. Further, he adds, that the majority 
of the societies’ annual contributions ranged from ¥i to 
¥2, and contributions exceOjCling ¥7 are of very rare occur- 
•rence. The same applied to the Zenshu-kin, and yet 
Eian-shoken issued for such fund reached nearly ¥270,000 
.at the end of igiS. 

Tlrese two funds, viz. Dodai-kin and Zenshu-kin, form 
the* principal . working capital and reserve fund of the 
Federation, and so long as the Hotokusha’s scope of business 
remains as it is to-day, these funds, apparently, are sufficient 
in themselves. However, in order to supplement the loan 
fund from time to time, and further in order to give 
members access to more or less free deposits, without such 
consetvative and restrictive provisions as attached to the 
Zenshu-kin, ordinary savings deposits, as in modern credit 
societies, haye been also instituted under various titles 
both irf the ^Federation and unit societies of the Dai-Nippon- 
Hotokusha. 

As these deposits* at present occupy only a position of 
miifor impoHance as compared to the Zenshu-kin and the 
mode of its operation is just the same as for ordinary 
deposits^ I shall here only mention the principal names 
given «to such deposits. 

X. Kanyukin, i.e." deposits of members for providing 
productive .capital ,pr providing against future emergencies. 

2. Kogj^'o-shikin (Industrial Fund), i.e. deposits made by 
members for sinlilar purposes as abov^ mentioned. 

3. Children’s Fund. This is a deposit for providing 
educational expenses f6r. members’ children. ’ , 

4. .Various other deposits. 

W^must remember in this connection that the Hotokusha 
accepts Kieposjts only from members. 

* In 1919 such deposits in the Federation and 506 co'ftstitnc.nt societies 
of the Dai-Nippon-H6?oku.sha amounted to pnd '%r407,520 

respectively, as against ¥324,197 of the Zenshu-kin in the case of the former 
and ¥800,893 in tlie lattA. “ 
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Sometimes money may be Ijprrowed from outside for 
supplementing the working funds, but in reality there seems 
to be little necessity at prci^'nt for such loans, as the 
Hotokusha’s own capital and deposits are large enough to 
meet its ordinary business requirements. . This may be 
more especially applied to the Federation than to the<con- 
stituent societies (taken as a jwholf;). 

At the end of igig the various funds of the Dai-Nippom 
Hotokusha showed thq following figures ; — 


His Majesty the Mikado’s monetary gift to the 
Dodai-kin ....... 

Mr. Tanzan's monetary gift to the Dodai-kin . 
Special monetary gift to the Dodai-kin . 

The general Dodai-kin ..... 

Mr. Okada’s contribution to the Zenshu-kin 


Eian-shoken . 
Zenshu-kin . 


Industrial fund (dc^posit) 
Children's fund (deposit) 
Kanyukin (deposit) 

Deposits from Unit Societies. 
Maintenance fund of statues 


of ti 


le three late 


Y6, 208-53 

i,500-;;9 

4.252-55 

31,739-16 

25,088-05 

296,544-97 

2,564-28 

12,413-34 

1,408-02 
1,062-^4 
1,114-18 ■ 


leaders .... 
Maintenance fund of the Tosho-shrinc 
" Mannin-ko ” (Mujin) . 

Kanyukin from Enjosha 
Warehouse-building fund 
Various temporary deposits . 


T ri9-85 
432-20 
797-26 
80-.- 
, 1,300 — 

60-30 


-¥386,(^85-53 


To what uses are the various funds of the Hotokusha put, 
and how are the various activities of the Hotokusha 
financed ? I will answer these questions ‘by giving actual 
figures. 

In thb preceding paragraphs, I explained by quoting from 
the rules of the Dai-Nippon-Hotolcusha, that the Dodai-kin 
is principally ^used for meeting various expenses : for 
covering possible losses ; for ptoviding a Dodai-kin for 
newly formed unit jjocieties ; for helping unit societies in 
various activities; and for other social, educational, and 
propaganda purposes. , 
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^'ii’stly, in 1:919, YyS^wis handed oveV to newly formed 
unit societies (16 in number) to start their Dodai-kin {i.e. 
their Fouiy^tioiV Fund).* ' 

Secondly, the followiiig items of expense were met from 
this fund : — > 

(tf) ¥8,13277 for working expenses. 

(6) Yi,/ 47*46 for .incidental expenses. 

(c) Y289"I5 for reunion of members. 

Working expenses included the e?ipense.s of three lecture 
-Jialls in Hamamatsu, Mitsuke and Kakegawa, and those of 
seven branch offices ; salaries ; travelling expenses of some 
of "the officials; taxes; expenses for Iloioku no Tomo 
(Friends of Hotoku — ^the monthly journal of the Federation), 
and other miscellaneous expenses. Incidental expenses 
included various contributions to the Ninomiya Shrine ; 
the repairing of roads ; the provision of libraries and 
circulating book-boxes, death benefits to officials, etc. 
Ite^i 1 (c) included expenses for holding general meetings, 
grand lecture meetings, and women’s associations, etc. 

The total of the above-mentioned expenses, together with 
other minor items in 1919, amounted to ¥10,308. 

In spite of the fact that a fairly large sum is expended 
from this fund (Dodai-kin), yet owing to the steady and 
faithful conffibution of members and patrons on the one 
hand, and on the other hand, on account of the large net 
profit a«:ruii% from loans and other investments, being 
paid jnto thi^fufid, Jhe Dodai-kin is pn the increase steadily 
year by year. 

It must be noted that the Dodai-kin, after deducting 
various items of expenditure mentioned above (that is, 
Yio,3o8 for 1919) is not left lying idle, but is invested in 
various ways, together with the Zenshu-kinf and other 
deposits. 

• 

♦ Thife giving of a sum to each new society as a Dodai-kin, is in 
imitation of Ninomiya Sontolr*, who, as an encouragement, gave small 
sums to nfewly-established Hotokushas {see pp. 39-40), and it is to keep 
alive this spirit that this practice is still observ<;d by i;*-‘\4s^ration. 

t Clause 12 of the rules df the Dai-Nippon-Hotokurha, run.sa?l^lows : — 

** The balance of the Dodai-kin, after paying out the va/ious expenses 
of the Federation, may be^msed in the same way as the Zenshu-kin/* 

F ' 
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The foregoing remarks naturally lead me to a descriptiofi 
as to how the Zenshu-kin is aj^plied ; for .the balance of the 
Dodai-kin and the total of the various deposits other than 
the Zenshu-kin (cf. Clause 25 of the rules of the Dai- 
Nippon-Hot«^kusha) are treated in the saiAe way as the 
Zenshu-Odn. 

Now, how are these investmenf funds, comprising thp 
three funds above-mentioned, invested ? The principal 
forms of investment are as follows : — , 

1. Loans to individual members of the Federation and' 
unit societies. 

2. Investments in various negotiable instruments (bonds, 
debentures, shares, etc.). 

3. Deposits in outside concerns (including commercial 
banks) and other investments. 

Therefore, the function of the Hotokusha as a credit 
society proper, is fulfilled by means of these invested funds, 
on the business-like utilization of which depends the material 
prosperity of the Hotokusha, and this business-like utiliza- 
tion of funds is the basis for the fulfilment of fhe final 
mission of the movement ; for its moral and e'thical mission 
can be effected only on a solid foundation of material 
progress, secured by sound business. ’ ’ r 

I. Loans to Members. 

Loans are granted to members only, and the use such 
loans may be put to is rigidly provided for^^ (Clause ’15 of the 
Federation) in the nifcs of the societies, i.e. they must be 
used for : — 

•1 t 

1. The breaking up of new fields ; afforestation. ; repair of 

roads and dikes ; betterment of the irrigation system ; adjust- 
ment of fields * ; restoration of ruined districts and repa3nnent 
of old f’ebts. . 

2. Relief of the poor and those «.In distress. 

3. Furnishing members with the capital needtsary for agri- 
culture, industry, commerce and fishery. 

* The term, " the Adjustment of Fields,” used here ijnd throughout this 
book is thej ^ transition of the J aj^anesc words, ‘ ' Kochi -seiri . ’ ' Mr. R. 
Scott de«'' jt 3 'oes in his The Uoundatiom of Japan 71) the method of adjust- 
ment of paddy-fields and says, it was found to be ” uneconomical and out 
of date fo5 the farmers to work a number oddly-shaped bits of land 
scattered aJl about the villages and the farmers were persuaded to throw 
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. No person who has not yet been a member for three years 
is eytitled to a lojvn, Howev^, when a new member happens 
to be extrciti^ely poor or ^n exceptional distress, a loan may 
be granted to him. 

In such cales, that is, for the relief of th^ poor, a loan 
is Ranted without interest and is repayable in yearly 
instalments (usually»fiv*e yeaVly instalments) ; or sometimes 
loans may be granted, although no interest is charged, on 
the condition that< what may be tfermed " thank-offering 
"Tnoney '' should be paid in for a certain period, after the 
repg-yment of the debt is completed (in the manner above 
stated). This form of loan without interest, peculiar to the 
Hotokusha, therefore really results, as the reader will 
nolice, in the payment of a very high rate of interest indeed. 
However, except in some of the very conservative federa- 
tions of Hotokushas such an out-of-date form of granting 
loans js practically non-existent at present. There was in 
I9»9 only one case of such a loan outstanding on the list of 
loans in the Dai-Nippon^Hotokusha. 

Howgver, hi the case of unit societies even of the Dai- 
Nippon-Hotokusha, this form is fairly prevalent, for 
example, in the Horikoshi Society, in 1920, fresh advances 
umfer this heading amoimted to Y679 (loans ranging 
between Y6c-ioo) and outstanding loans to Yi,467. 

Another traditional form of loan, viz., the Shoyo-gashi, 
or the *prais^-ijan, still survives in some unit societies. 
Such fbans are advanced by the society to members, who 
were considered to have proved themselves worthy of 
special enc(Juragemhnt, and are granted on a vote of all the 
members ^nd aj^ repayable in yearly instalments without 
interest. There may be one or more eSndidates coming into 

their varied Sssortment of liefd| into hotchpot and then have the mass cut 
up into oblong fields of equal or relative sizes ; thesi't were then shared 
out according what each man had contributed. . . . However, the 
foregoing is only the primary sense, in which the terjji is used, since the 
societies bearing this title (Hochiseiri-Kumiai) include, among others, 
the followftig objects ; Transfer of land, separating and joining up of pieces 
of land ; reclaiming of waste land ; changing the use of A'jjnd ; moving of 
landmarks ; the^artificiaV alteration of tlie soil qualities ; '^ax lining and 
reclamation of lakes and coast land ; building, altering aifirl removing of 
roads, dikes, ditches, and* reservoirs, and carrying out othur necessary 
drainage and irrigation. 
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consideration for 'such loans, afccording to the amount of 
money available for this purpose. ^ 

Most of the loans are at present granted^ the same 
manner as in the case of credit so6ieties proper, viz. at a 
certain fixed rate of interest, and are repayable at- a certain 
fixed d^te, or by yearly instalments. The term of* such 
loans is usually as long as in thd case of the ’Raiffeisen 
societies, i.e. when loans are repayable in yearly instalments, 
ten years, and sometimes even fifteen, years (when these 
are loans to unit societies) ; short-term loans are usualljr" 
repayable at a certain fixed date, the term being about 
two years. Securities required are of two kinds : either 
sureties or material securities. There may be one or two 
sureties according to the amount and the nature of 'the 
loan ; material security must either be fields (rice-fields 
and others) or sound negotiable instruments, such as 
bonds, debentures and shares. The maximum amount of 
a loan is set dovra by the rules to be Y5,ooo per membgr. 

As to details of these loans actually granted both to 
individual members and unit societies, the •report of the 
Federation furnishes little material ; from this malerial all 
I can gather is that in 1919 the Federation granted to 
individual members loans amounting ‘to ¥24,950, ai^d to 
unit societies Yio,6oo, and one loan of Yioo, repayable with 
“ thank-offering money,” and further, that the outstanding 
balances of loans of the three categories were**Y48,257, 
¥45,543 and Yioo respectively. , * ♦ , 

Therefore, I will now proceed to give some details of the 
modus operandi current in some of the ‘larger unit societies, 
and thus an idea will be gleaned of how the business of 
granting loans is airried on by the Federation, for the 
latter, on the whole, is* only an enlarged counterpart of the 
unit societies ;.and, at the same time, the reader will obtain 
an insight into the working of these unit societies.. 

In these unit societies, loans aje granted principally for 
the following purposes, either repayable by yearly instal- 
ments /»5u*ra cerfaih fixed date, and fjirther,*they are some- 
times repayable without interest, but with thank-offering 
mopey, as before mentioned ; — 
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I, The repayment of «I(J debts. 

z.^Tlie breaking up of barren land. 

3. Purcha!^ of land and agricultural implements, fertilizer 
and young plants, * * 

4. The -reor^nization of household economy. 

5. fThe capital necessary for members’ varfous J)usiness 
pursuits, e!lc. 

* 6. In a few instances, lor private expenditure, 

• • The rate of interest ranges between 6 per cent and 8 per 
cent per^nnum. I will presently point out that this rate 
is far cheaper than the rate of interest current in Japanese 
credit societies proper, jvhere the normal rate of interest, 
as We shall sec, is 8 per cent to 12 per cent per annum. 
However, some Hotokushas charge as much as ii per cent, 
as in the case of credit societies proper. 

This comparatively low rate of interest in most societies 
is njpmfestly due to the fact that the Hotokusha, instead of 
aiming at increasing the net profit of the society, and thus 
enabling it to distribute high dividend on shares, aims at 
promoting thb direct interest of memliers, as for example, 
by means of loans at low rates of interest. 

Tlyi actual atnount’granted to members varies from society 
to society, and according to the diversity of objects for which 
such loans are granted. For example, in the case of the 
Takemulrf Soefety, in igi8 loans repayable by yearly instal- 
ment.^ gtanted* rcuiged from Y5 to Yi^o, and those repayable 
at a certain fixed date, ranged from Yt5 to Yt,ooo. I wish 
to point out here that in this particular society, as well as in 
some other* soefeties, a large sum (in this case Yi,ooo) is 
usually granted to a body of members, swell as ” a committee 
for the co-operative purchase of manure, or a committee for 
adjustment of fields,” eto. Most of the loaijs are granted 
in small amounts such as Yio to Y30, and in some societies, 
loans are mostly being granted in such smcdl amounts as 
Y2, Y6, Stc. The term for repayment is as much as five 
years, and, in some ii^tances, even ten '^ears, "T?’“ reports 
of these societies do not give us many details ofi this and 
several other points. 
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In these unit societies, the loin tfund is mainly made up 

of the Zenshu-kin, which fund, for example, in the particular 
society already mentioned, iA 1918 amounted to ¥5,000, 
half the total of the society’s fuhds for thaf same year. 
However, we must not consider that the totaliamonnt of the 
Zenshu-kin iS applied to loans ; for a fairly large amount 
(¥3,000)* is invested in bonds and 9ha|;;es, and sifch invest- 
ments seem to loom very large in the programme of thS 
Hotokushas in general, Therefore, this fund, as in the case 
of the Federation itself, is supplemented by the Dodai-kiiV' 
and various other deposits, and also bj^ money borrowed 
from various sources. Such moneys are, -in some c&ses, 
drawTi from the Federation, in others, from the credit society 
in which the unit Hotokusha has a share (as is mostly the 
case), and further from ordinary banks and individuals, who 
voluntarily offer to lend money to the society without 
interest. 

In this connection, mention must be made of an interesting 
custom : in some unit societies there is what may be 
termed a " rice-fund,” which is handled in a s,imilar manner 
to the Hotoku-kin ; that is to say, such ‘ riceTund is 
accumulated as H5toku-ricc or Gratitude-rice, and loans 
in kind are granted to members, who in turR pay ■ interest 
also in kind. Of course, a part of this fund is usc(i for 
meals at social gatherings of members, and sometimes 
this rice is sold for cash. » * •.- 

Further, the Mujiij is to be found ^ui'v^iving* in the 
Hotokusha, which is supposed to have evolved from the 
former, under various names, such as the " Ho,toku-k6,” or 
" Fertilizer-ko,” etc., according to the diversity of objects 
for which such Mujjns are formed. * 

So far digressing from the main line of my treatise, I 
have explained the credit businesR m unit societies, in order 
to throw light on the same business in the federatiqn. It 
is well here to.remind the reader that, from the foregoing 
details as to the credit business of unit societies, he should 
not ha|1j|^’- 'Tonclui.e that such business occupies an im- 
portarft piece in the programme of unit societies. For out 
of a total of about 503 constituent societies of the Federation 
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hi Question, 100 societj^eslconfined thexiselves entirely to 
the holding of lectures and other spiritual and propaganda 
funttions of the* movemeni*, and further, the amount of 
the credit l)lisine^s dorve»by the remainder of these societies 
(i.e, about 4^) is extremely small. The total amount of 
outsitanding loans in these 400 societies at tine end of 1919 
was Y54®,874, which, whet^ averaged out among^he total 
•number of 400 unit societies, makes only a poor figure. 
Some societies had outstanding loans of only Y 20 and Y30 
^nd those which hid outstanding loans of over Yr,ooo were 
only about 120 in number. 

' 2 . Investment in Bonds and Shares, etc. 

This form of investment appears to be greatly emphasized 
both in the Federation and its constituent societies and, in 
reality, it is the biggest channel through which the bulk of 
the profits of the Hotokushas flows in. For example, in 
1919, the total investments of the Federation’s funds in 
Home and Foreign Government bonds and in the shares 
of various commercial banks, etc., totalled about Y220,ooo, 
i.e. twice as^ much as Hie sum total of loans outstanding 
to meftibers, viz. Y93,90o, and the sum total of intere.st 
and dividends accruing from these investments reached 
YI2,000. , 

In 1919, the total amount of such inve.stments of 503 
constituent societies of the Dai-Nippon-Hotokusha was 

3. J)eposits in outside Concenis ^ind other Investments. 

A portion of the funds of the Federation may be deposited 
in outside banks oj- other outside concerns, or may be sunk 
in land or he*iscs. ' In 1919, such deposits of the Federation 
amounted to about Y 70, 000, but no^in vestment was made 
in land or houses. However, the aggregate amount of such 
deposits of constituent’^cietics for the same year \^as about 
Y6qo,ooo, and the investments in land anfl houses totalled 

Yio 9 , 559 - 

In 1919 the gross profits realized from.,, .these various 
investments ; i.e. ' interest , on bonds and^ a*.bentures, 
dividends on shares; interest on loans granted to members. 
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etc., amounted tc) Y22,703‘48.^ Deducting from this 
figure interest on the Zenshu-kin, Eian-sho^en, and various 
other deposits, etc,, which totalled in ^12,574* 13, 

the Federation realized a net profit of Yio,i2g'35, the whole 
of which was paid into the Dodai-kin (Foundsftion Fund).* 
As the net prdVit, instead of being divided among memhfers, 
is paid into the Dodai-kin, thfr interests of menibers are 
promoted indirectly, yet most effectively, by means of loans 
at a cheaper rate of interest, deposits a{ a higher rate of 
interest, and further, the benefits arising from co-operativ*' 
marketing and purchase, and above all, the elevation of 
character and morality, which is consciously fostered through 
lecture-meetings and other social and educational work of 
the Hotokusha, and which is indeed the most importailt 
part in the whole movement. As has been often pointed out, 
this mode of carrying on business, especially as regards 
dividends, exactly corresponds to that of the Raiffeisen 
Credit Societies. At the same time, leaving on one side the 
material success of the Hotokusha, which is equally remark- 
able, modern credit societies have fhuch to learn from the 
spirit in which the Hotokusha carries out its 'widespread 
functions. 

(iv.) The Management of the Hotokusha, 

From the very outset, when the disciples and followers 
of Sonotoku organized tlie Hotokusha, on a very 'modest 
scale, in order to realize *Sontoku’s Co-operaf’lve' ideal,*uptil 
to-day when the whole system has such elaborate machinery 
as we have seen, the guiding principle of the control and 
management has always been the same, i.e. the* co-operative 
and democratic idea. #-If anyone, judging from the mere 
fact that, the various titles given to the managing and 
supervising body pf the present Federation and its constitu- 
ent societies, are the same as in the modern credit society, 
should imagine that the management of the Hotokusha 

♦ The reader will have seen from the foregoing analysis the prosperous 
condition of J;h.fs'ro<leralion/*and that its position, has hardiy a rival even 
among the 'ieder^itions of Credit Societies in Japan. The average figure 
for the latter (97 in number) for the year 19(8 shows profit to work 
out at Yi,74i3( per federation. 
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is a mere imitation of»aii alien form ol Co-operation, he is 
'manifestly making a big mistake. True, besides its own 
pe*culiarit;&s, most of the titles of officials of the Hotokusha 
at present— perhaps b&ause the former stands under the 
Civil Law Cfbde— -have the same constitution as modern 


credit societies. However, we are not so rfiuch concerned 
with thfiir outward forms* and titles as their underlying 
* principle and spirit. Here, again, we find a close kinship 
of principle between the Hotokusha and the Raiffeisen 
^Spcieties, i.e. on the point that both insist on posts of 
official^ in general being honorary, viz. unpaid. 

^irst, we shall examine how the Federation is managed 
and supervised. Thf managing and supervising body 
(insists of the following officials ; tlu'ce directors (one 
President and two Vice-Presidents), twenty-one Bemmu 
(really a kind of director) and three auditors. 

All these officials are elected from among individual 
njpnfbers of the Federation (under category i), by ballot, 
•for the term of four years, in the case of directors and 
Bemmu, and of two yl’ars in the case of auditors, at the 
expiration *of which term another election takes place at 
the ordinary general meetings. However, by-elections miiy 
be^ carried cn at c'kti'aordinary general meetings. 

The Pi*esident has general control of the Federation, the 
Vice-Presidents assist tlie President in tliis duty, and further, 
they arffe re.s|)onsible for both the spiritual propaganda and 
th(^ financial Sflairs of the Federation. At present, this 
Federation is presided over by Mr. K. Okada, as President, 
and Mr. L.Yamadfsand Mr. K.Washiyamaas Vice-Presidents. 
It must 'be rfOted that these three arc tlie governing spirits 
of the mov'emeiit, who, becaiisc of their liigh moral character, 
fully deserve the great responsibility with which^they are 
invested. It may be asserted that one t)f ^the chief sources 
of strengtll lies in having such spiritual leaders as those 
mentioned above, and Mr. R. Okada is a son of the Mr. 
Okada* who, '.as an original disciple of Sontoku, was one of 
the pioneers* of the first Hotokusha formed. 

The Bemmu, in spite of *the peculiarity af their title, 
are another form of directors who, in turn, elect from among 
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their number (twenty-one) a manigijig committee of fivS. 
This committee attends to the daily business routine, 
• including finance. In view of tlie vast dimensions of tHe 
business of tlie Federation, it is quite necessary tofiiave such 
a large staff of directors ; however, it appears#to rne that 
the real reason •for such a large number of Bemmu is Uie 
wish to gfv’e posts of honour tp such as have deserved 
distinction on account of unselfish and public-spirited work 
(a system of reward not l,}y any means confined to Japan !). 

The function of the auditors hardly needs'anj^’ explanation ; 
it is, as in the credit society or the joint stock companj' .to 
supervise the financial and all other affairs of the Fcderatiofi. 

Under the supervision of the above-mentioned officials 
many clerks are employed for the routine business of the 
Federation, and furtlier, those persons who have rendered 
valuable services to the Federation, or who have been proved 
to possess a high standard of morality, arc recommended, 
by the decision of the general meeting, to become mcra^jers 
of the Advisory Council. Also from among such persons 
who are recognized to be deserving •of honour, jor who arc 
well acquainted with the teachings of Sontoku, th« President 
and Vice-Presidents, b5'' mutual consent, appoint some to 
bo honorary teachers or lecturers of “»Sontokuism,” or 
sometimes ask some of them to become members of the 
Propaganda Committee. 

As expressly provided by thg rules of the Federation, all 
posts, excepting those of pome officials, ]ectui%rs*and ckrks, 
who are in the full-time employ of the Federation, are 
honorary. This is the point on winch thp Hotokusha lays 
great stress (as in tiie case of the Raiffeisen societies) as one 
of its most important jtraditions.* ‘ • 

These full-time workers^ both as lecturers and as members 

• < • 

* The following pa.Sitage occurs in A Peasant Sage of Japan, (p. i93-4)that 
when being asked, by a chief retainer of the Shimodate district, how hecbuld 
reform the district. « in accordance with his methods, he (Sontoku) 
replied : — “ You must resign your salary, confessing tliat the whole^distress 
of the district and of your lord's house is due to your mi^nanagement of 
affairs, and yoiir<^cIcsire to atone for your fault ifi tliis manner 

by adding the whole of your salary to^thc refonn*fimd, and by devoting 
all your time artd energ)’’ to the work of reform. The other retainers 
can then make no objection to some reduction iif their salaries, and some 
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o? the Propaganda Gorlmittee, are fiecessary for such a 
sj)iritual union^as the Hotokusha. No similar posts of such 
a well-dgfined character are to be found in the. Japanese 
credit societies* thcmsfelves. However, these functionaries 
correspond* to the Education Committee in the British 
c»-operative stores* and to similar con?mittees in the 
Japanese Co-operjitive Union. ' 

The general meetings, by means of which members may 
have a voice in the management, of the Federation, as in 
^ther concerns, are subdivided into two meetings, i.c. the 
oroin^ry general meeting which is convened in January every 
fear, for recstiving reports of the state of affairs, and also for 
criticizing the budget for the coining year, and the extra- 
-ordinary general meeting whicli is convened when amend- 
ments in the rules of the Federation may become necessary, or 
to discuss any problems that may arise, or W'lien the President 
considers it necessary to convene such a meeting. The 
prqmary general meeting may be held if there is a minimum 
attendance of fifty members, and questions are decided by 
the majority vote. However, when members meet for any 
amei\dmcnt of the rules, the presence of four-fifths of the 
total membership is necessary, and any sucli issues are 
decided by a majority of two-thirds. In both cases (i.e. 
at the ordinary, and also at the extraordinary general 
meeting), memliers can vote only personally or by proxy, 
not tXroug’h the agency of non-members. 

R seemk t» the author that the cliaracteristic features of 
this spiritual and democratic union are not so clcarlj’ to be 
observed at th<j general meeting, as at special lecture- 
meetings, which I shall presently describe. That the general 
meetings of the Federation, like those in other democratic 

• » ^ 

will even follow your exaidnplc, thinking it not right that they should 
receive any payment while the chief retainer is rcl:eiving nothing. They 
wdl bear hardships willingly, and their wives as well will submit to the 
changed circumstances for the sake of the comirmnity. Jikime yourself 
and ftot others and you* will accomplisli mighty things ; but try to 
persuade by lirgunicnts alone and the dissatisfaction of your associates 
will grow, tke difficulties of your lord inc??easc an^l'r.ojj your efforts be 
in vain." * 

♦ See The Consume-* ^ 

pp. 36 and on. 
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organizations in Japan, are meri formal meetings for 
adopting directors’ reports or for passing varitjiis resolutions^, 
’‘’"may be seen from the fact that only fifty rnembess out ol 
the total number of 2,028 are requm^d as a q?.rorum for 
holding such meetings. ^ 

The characterffetics of the Hotokusha as a spiritual unicfti 
are most vividly expressed in iwonthly .lecture-md'etings, 
which are held at three lecture-halls, of which mention has 
already been made, and tat various brancli offices of the 
Federation. At these lecture-meetings or Jokai (meaning 
ordinary meetings) as they are called, all members qf the 
Federation (of all three types) meet together for lectures on 
Sontoku’s teachings, and on other tppics of an ethical 
nature, and also on practical methods of business. How- 
ever, just as in the Raiffeisen Societies, discussions of 
political and religious topics are strictly proliibited. The 
importance of these Iccturc-rncctings may be gathered from 
the attitude of the Federation, and of the members towards, 
same. To them such a day is " an occasion of Sontoku 
worship, a day for the cultivation orcharacter, rfi day for 
recounting good deeds of members, a day for weighing* th(‘ 
thrift of members, a da}' for carrying on the fi'cdcration’s 
business, a day for settling accounts, a flay for nmtua^ 
consultation ! ” * 

It will bo interesting to describe how this meeting is 
actually held ; — 

“ In the centre of the wa»l, or in the spcciatly-macle alcnv*; 
above tlic platform, a ‘ Kakemono ’ (picture) of the Sun Goddess 
of Japan is placed ; on the left tlierc is a yortrait yf Great 
Ninomiya Sontoku ; and on the right of it a printed catpehism 
of Sontoku’s teachings. In front of these are a iibation (wine 
offered to the gods) and ifti oblation (other offerings to gods). 
The lecturc'liiall is made spoMossIy clean, and all the aydience 
must pay their respect by bowing to thes* pictures befoi’c taking 
their seats.” t * • , 

Meetings are usually opened by reading out the Em- 
peror’s Rescript find the printed catechism of «Sontaku’s 

♦ Hotokusha ileffilio Yorvo (the Gist of the Methf*ls of Mafiagement of 
the ii6toku.sha), isawed by the Dai- Nippon- Hotokusha, p. ii. 

t Dai-Nippon-JJolohusha Tsusohu (The General Rules of the Dai- 
Nippon-Hotokusha) . 
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teachings, which latt<Jr m| audience usually recite word for 

Describing his experience 


Yord in unisoq with the leader 
at one of. 
phere ancj 


at one of Ihesc, meetings, Mr. Hashirnoto says, " The atmos- 
icWh 


^ the whole'tbne of the meeting impressed me with 

its sublimity and augustness, in the same way as one is awed 
hf a service at a Christian Church, or at son*e other religious 
meeting.” Here is an errtract from the report of the Dai- 
Nippon-Hotokusha for 1919, showing fairly good results of 
attendance at .these lecture-meetings, where we must 
JUjmember that non-members, as well as members, are 
in^tid from far and wide. 


Lecture Halls, 

" ■ [ j 

Meet- j Total ; 
iti};s j No. of j 
licki peri atten- ; 
year, j dauce.i 

1 1 

Month- 
ly avor- 
a«c of 
attcu- 
daiicc. 

No. of 
lectur- 
ers. 

Month- 
ly aver- 
age of 
! Icctur- 
! crs. 

! 

Th(j first ball (Tlamaniatsu) 

12 

: 1 

1.3581 


(>7 

! ■ ^ ■ 

1 

i 6 

The second ball (Mitsiike) 

12 

1.967^ 

164 

54 

4 

Tbe third hall (Kakegaw§) 

12 


219 

66 

6 

Kawasaki Branch Olhee . 

12 


204 

53 

4 

Macjfma • ! 

12 

924; 

77 

40 

3 

Joka „ . ■' 

10 

356; 

35 { 

T9 

1 2 

Tosan ,, ,, • • j 

10 

285: 

•29 : 

21 

2 

I^inamiyaina ,, ,, . . | 

12 

1,6X2; 

m i 

44 

4 

Nakagori ,, ,, . . j 

10 

120; 

12 i 

15 

2 

Nanshin ,, ,, . . | 

1 

! 

2 

1 

75 

2 1 

! 

I 

•iptal . . .i 

104 

! 11,850' 

1 

1,062 1 

^ 1 

cc 1 

1 

34 


In this connection mention must be made that grand 
reunions of members, gi'and lecture-meetings, summer 
schools* and grand " Hotoku ” .,,women's meetings are 
arranged from time to time, which figure among the most 
important functions *»f the Federation. ^ 

•The cohstitution of oflicials in the Federation may be 
applied in ioto to that of constituent .societies, with but 
slight’ diffesences regarding the number and term of office 
af all the ®fficials.m the latter.* (See McieJ, Rules of the 

* For example, the Takemuki ’Society had one prdfeident, two vice- 
presidents, eight Bemi^u and three auditors. ’ 
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Constituent Societies, issued by t^e DS,i-Nippon-H6tokusha.) 

Mention has already been n:|^ade that the Dai-Nippop- 
Hotokusha exercises a general control over, its |cmstitucnt 
societies (about 600 in number) in all Iheir activnies, which 
latter have to send in to the former annual** reports for 
approval, gind Sy this and other means, supervision of c5n- 
stituent societies is effected. (Pbr details see The iRutes of 
the Federation, issued by the Dai-Nippon-Hotokusha.) 

Further, in order to facilitate such supervision, a county 
or gun (a component administrative unit of a prefcctureji 
is sixb-divided into several districts, and overseers over ea^h 
district are elected from among members of \mit societies 
(including their presidents) and members of the Federation 
for the term of four years. The duty of such overseers and 
the methods of their inspection arc described in detail in 
the by-laws of the Federation (issued by the Dai-Nippon- 
Hotokusha). 


§ 4. The Achievements and the Future of the Hoto"- 

kusha. 

Taking the Dai-Nippon-Hotokusha as an example, I 
have shown the reader how the Hotokushji, from its modest 
origin, has attained its present remarkable success. Indeed, 
it is unique, and is one of the most successful rural organiza- 
tions in Japan, demonstrating the educational yalue^ of the 
spirit of self-government. This success is dqjibtless due to 
the fact that this movement as a whole is inspired by a lofty 
and altruistic spirit, which is sadly lacking in co-operative 
credit societies proper, as we shall presedtly see.* 

The beneficial effects of this movement are* most manifest 
in Shizuoka Prefectufe. The remarkable development 
here of agriculture owes' much to l^e inspiration of the 
Hotokusha. Test and orange culture, which nov; constitute 
the principal sources of the prosperity of this prefectfire, 
are said to be the*result of the untiring efforts of the pioneers 
of the movement. In Jhis prefecture one will fihd a number 
of villages, the general tone of which is quite 'different to 
that of villages in other parts* of the fountry. The most 
noteworthy of these is Inatori-village, the fame of which. 
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as a model village, ha^ sp; :ad throughout Japan. Accord- 
ing to the personal investi/Jktion of Mr. Hashimoto, the local 
governmeft in .this prefecture is much more successful than 
that of Aher prefectures. The strong influence of the 
movement as even extended to the co-operative credit 
societies proper, which are in one sense a rival movement. 
We must remember that* Shizuoka Prefecture, where the 
Hotokusha is most prosperous, is also the stronghold of the 
modern Co-operjitive Movement, and credit societies here 
a strongly ethical character, which is not the case with 
tJiosHin other parts of the country. Thus, one could 
enumerate <M infinitum the economic and moral effects of 
this movement in this prefecture, in Kanagawa, in Aichi, 
and in many other prefectures where the movement is 
growing appreciably. 

Notwithstanding the success which has attended the 
Hotokusha, there remains much to be done in order to bring 
about a realization of its final mission, by improving its 
internal organization and the intercommunication betw'een 
the :(,ederation and the unit societies, as well as between 
federation* and federation. Among reforms that seem 
highly desirable, the following points have particularly 
struck the author. 

1. The necessity of promoting unit societies on a more 
solid material basis. 

2. ^e establishment of ‘a harmonious combination of 
th<J *Hotokusl?a Movement as a vi’hole. 

3. A more intimate relationship to the credit society 

proper. • * 

As often Inpntioned, unit societies should in the future 
be promoted much more on a solid Tnaterial basis, as above 
stated. . This is especially desimble in the ca've of unit 
societies belonging to'- the more conserv^-tive federations, 
which endeavour to observe Sontoku's principles in their 
original form. Among their vast progranirne, the points on 
which' great stress is laid, as we have seen, are lecture- 
meetings, and the -granting of death and sick benefits (a 
feature of Friendly Societies), rew’arding of the deserving, 
fostering of morality among peasantry, co-operative work 
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towards improving agriculture, repair of roads, care of 
shrines (also the functions eith^^r of Agricultural Societies 
or of Young Men’s Associations) and other work^o^ a public 
or a benevolent nature. (For details ace reportgjof the Dai- 
Nippon-Hotokusha.) However, such co-operative business 
as is carried on by the modern co-operative society, finds 
merely a subsidiary position in their programme. The 
following business is only carried on by a very small number 
of unit societies, and by these on an exceedingly small scale. 

1. Granting of loans to members. ^ 

2. Receiving deposits from members and not from'hon- 
members. 

3. Co-operative purchase of seeds, j^oung plants, agricul- 
tural implements, and also of domestic requirements. 

4. Co-operative marketing of members’ products. 

5. Various co-operative activities, such as drying of 
cocoons and afforestation. 

Although the primary raison d’etre of the Hotokusha lies, 
of course, in its spiritual and ethical mission, yet its further 
extension on the material side wouid not only not under- 
mine its existence but, on the contrary, such material pro- 
gressiveness would actually strengthen the foundation on 
which this spiritual union of the Hotokusha is based. ^ 

As the present Federation (the Dai-Nippon-Hotokusha) 
possesses ample funds, there is no reason why it should not 
turn its attention in the direction I have suggested. The 
words of warning uttered by Mr. Crosthwaife t6 the Raiff- 
eisen banks or other organizations of similar nature, may be 
aptly quoted here as a suggestion to our Hotokushas, 
especially to the more conservative ones. 

"The moi’al enthusiast, blinded by the refulgence of his 
ideals, is apt to be impatient in his hastp to reach the Promised 
Land. His head is amongst the stars, wnile his feet are stumbling 
in the gutter ; and there will always be people vulgar enough to 
take advantage of him. But if the moral enthusiast is wise he 
will build up his scheme of reform oh the solid foundation of 
material progress secured by sound business.* 

* Co-operative' Studies and the Centfjl Provinces System, by H. R. Cros- 
thwaite, 1916, p. xi. 
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*One of the greatest »oBs*^cles that stands in the way of 
the further progi'ess of th^ Hotokusha Movement, is that 
the movement is split up into two sects, the conservative 
and the prl^essive ; the former maintaining that the " pro- 
gressive ” pfin of the latter is manifestly against Sontoku’s 
idemls, look askance at the Dai-Nippon-Hotokusha and 
other pfogressive iederatisns. This divergence of opinion 
• has retarded the fusion of the whole Hotokusha Movement 
and hindered concerted and harmonious action towards the 
co|nmon goal. The Hotokusha was the product of feudalism 
and^'^jould naturally be modified when applied in the 
clfanged surrnundings that we find to-day. The conserva- 
tive ones, .such as the.Enjosha and Hohonsha, abandoning 
their unquestioning faithfulness to Sontoku, and the narrow 
patriotism to their own sects, should follow the example of 
the Dai-Nippon-Hotokusha, and endeavour to realize their 
final goal in an harmonious combination of ail federations 
aijd pf their constituent societies. This plan of fusion, far 
•from departing from the master’s ideal, is the most effective 
way of realizing the cherished dream of Sontoku, who him- 
self once said that, “ It is a sage’s idea to take elastic 
measures according to the time and people. If you had 
applied modern methods of government in olden times, 
people would only have wondered and would not have 
obeyed, and so in like manner, if you govern people to-day 
on the old principles, it would not at jill be effective.” 

It js sati^fai.’tory to note that s.:venty-eight unit Hoto- 
kushas of different sects in Kanagawa Prefecture have 
recently organized a federation. The object of this Federa- 
tion is to hold an annual congress, and to promote the 
educatioii of the future staffs of the Hotokusha. If all the 
Hotokushas in Japan would tmite in this manner ajnd form 
a Central Federation, thi movement w'ould be sure to, make 
a big stride towards attaining solidarity and ultimate 
success,* 

Although the credit society and Hotokusha have developed 
and are developing alpng different lines, j-’et we see in certain 

♦ See Hotokuno Tomo (i^Triends of Hotoku — the monthly Journal of the 
Dai-Nippon-H6tokusha), March, 1920. 
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cases that members of Hotokiyjbaschavx actually founded 
their own credit societies foi[i the purpose of obtaining’ 
advances for their business needs, so that, really^ there is no 
such great divergence between these co-6pe:^tive forms. 
On the other hand, the Government have actiuilly fostered 
the establishnicnt of a modern credit society in Shizuoka 
Prefecture, which may be ternied the stronghold of the 
Hotokusha Movement, to work in opposition to the Hoto- 
kusha, surely a short-sighted policy ! 

I have expressed the opinion, that were the Hotokusha to 
adopt the efficienc}'^ and organization of credit socif+io^Tit 
would be well for the former, but on the other hand, wore 
the Credit Society to adopt some of the spiritual vitality of 
the Hotokusha, its present form, which is only more or less 
of a lifeless imitation of Germanj^ would become a co- 
operative life force such as has not yet been seen in Japan. 
This contention is borne out by the practical results attend- 
ing the founding of credit societies by adherents cff the 
Hotokusha, which societies have flourished exceedingly and 
are among the most prosperous and effective. 

Theoretically, the author holds that the best solution 
would lie in the fusion of the two movements, yet he is fully 
cognisant of the practical difficulties attending the con- 
summation of such a fusion. Among these difficulties the 
suspicion and jealousy on both sides, which seem to bar the 
way to an understanding, loo,m large. As a matter, of fact, 
the more conservative^ Hotokushas regards credit societies 
with the suspicion of the orthodox for the heterodox,' and 
the latter regard the former as a relic of feudalism. This 
antagonism is even more marked than the strong diver- 
gence which still exists between Raiffeisfen and Schulze- 
Delitzsch sects of Co-operators.* 

In the preceding pages, I have erdcavoured to familiarize 

* Writing in 1908, Mr. C. R, Fay describes the antagonism behveen 
these two societie-s-.as follows : — " To-day, ibyou question a member of a 
Sdiulzc-Delitzsch bank iibout Raiffeisen in» itutions, he turns up his nose 
and patronizes them as unsafe ‘ charity ' banks in a tone* of contemptuous 
pity. If you question a^member of a Raiffeisen bank about Schiilze- 
Delitzsch institutions, ^le shakes his head and apologizes for them, as for 
heretics convicted of capitalism and exclusiveness.” {Co-operation at 
Home and Abroad^ by C. R. Fay, 1908, p. 2f.) 
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tRe Western reader wkh' \fcat may be termed a system of 
■ Co-operation that is entilely Japanese in origin and in 
dSvelopnjent. ^Vc have seen, in the growdh of this move- 
ment, ho\n^he ‘pioneers of yesterday may settle dowTi into 
a confifmewonservatism, and so retard the very ideal which 
thssy originally fostered. In the following pa|[es, I will 
describe the introjluction dof the credit society, and other 
alien forms of Co-operation, and by what methods they have 
been grafted upon a people, whose native genius, in the past, 
had solved the problem of popular finance by their combined 
cffol'^ embodied in (firstly) the Mujin, and (secondly) the 
HOtokusha. 



CHAPTEk I\ 


THE MODERN CO-OPERATIVE, MOVEMENT 
OF JAPAN 

The modern Co-operative Movement of Japan, which 
during the last twenty years has made such a wonderful 
progress, had its beginning with the passing of tlite 
Co-operative Law in 1899, which came into force in igoo. 
This movement was quite independent from, and had no 
connection whatever with, the earlier forms of Co-operation, 
of which I have spoken in the preceding chapters. T T^e 
only connection between modern Co-operation and its' 
native forerunners may be taken to consist* of the fact 
that these earlier forms certainly did yeomqii service in 
moulding the simple mind of the Japanese farmers and 
artisans to an appreciation of the benelils of Co-operatign. 
Therefore, the year igoo marks the beginning of a new era 
in the history of the Japanese Co-operative Movement, a 
movement modelled m European lines. Before* goifig on to 
describe this movemenf in detail, I should like 'to dra\v,the 
reader’s attention to its general features. 

1. The modem Co-operative Movemeat is a .movement 
from above and not from below. The new Cp-fiperative Law 
was not a legislative Mieasure in response to an ‘insistent 
demand«.from the people.- It was a measure imposed on the 
people by a paternal Govemment,’'as part of an extensive 
policy of “ enlightened autocracy.” It was a! movement 
encouraged and' promoted by State help and by a vigor- 
ous campaign of propaganda. 'I'hus, in a few words, 
whereas the legislation in Germany was the result of the 
Co-operativd Movement, in Japan the movement is most 
certainly a result of the legislation, in Germany pioneers, 

* 84 
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like Schtilze-Delitzsch* anc 4 F. Raiffeisen, led a people’s 

ippvement ; a oiovement jhat was the result of a certain 
economic* condition, which this movement set out to 
amehorate,^nd it waS only after Co-operation had become 
a real power in Germany that the German Co-operative I-aw, 
which is most elastic in nature, was passed*; similarly we 
find, that in England, also, the legislation came after the 

* movement had become an accomplished fact. 

Political and ecqpomic upheaval following upon the Restor- 
ation of the Emperor in 1868, had left in its wake limitless 
scope; may demand, for innovation ; Viscount Hirata and 
the late Viscount Shinagawa, w'ho were the leading lights in 
this new campaign of Westernization, had studied European 
jfffairs, and in particular those of Germany, with the view 
to finding the remedy for the difficulties with which Japanese 
agriculturists and artisans were faced. The result of their 
investigation was the presentation to Parliament of the 
Cfi-operative Credit Society Bill, which, however, in conse- 

* quence of political crises^ was not passed, and it was not until 

1899 Co-operative Law, as it stands, finally passed. 

It is interesting to note that the Indian Government, 
finding itself faced with similar problems to those of Japan, 
al^ resorted to tile German system of Co-operation as a 
way out. * I shall point out later further similarities between 
India and Japan as regards the introduction of Co-operation. 

2. 'Kffe Japanese Co-opemtive Movement is a small 
prqjiucers’-— pftmarily farmers’ — movement. The Japanese 
co-operative legislation was designed to aid small producers, 
primarily . srhall farmers. Experience during the last 
twenty ^ears*hjj,s shown to what an extent it has spread 

* The Co-operative Movement in India v,%s launched by the efforts of 
various officials, such as Sir F. Nicholson, who carefully studied the 
movement 4 n Europe, andtSjr E. Maclagan, Captain Crosth^aite, Mr, 
Dupernex, and Mr. Lyon, etc., all of whom made ^^various preliminary 
experiments in Co-operation in different part.s of India. The Co- 
operative Credit Society Act was pa.ssedin 1904 (i.e. five years later than the 
Japanese Co-operative Law), and it was not until ^912 that the Co- 
operative Socieries Act, wliich provides for all forms of Co-operation, 
including centriu banks, unions, etc., was i>aj^cd. (For details, see An 
Introduction to Co-operatiq^ in India, by C. F. Strickland, 1922, pp. 35-6. 
The reader will also find the mogt minute description of how the 
Co-operative Law was introduced in India, in Mr. H. W Wolff’s bock^ 
entitled Co-operation in India, 1919.) * 
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in agricultural districts. Whe# one remembers what an 
important position agriculture, particularly agriculture 
on a small scale, occupies in Japan, one qomej to realize 
the wide possibilities of Co-operation in this ^Id. More 
than 50 per cenj. of the population in Japan is agricultural,* 
while ovec 92 per cent, of this number are small .peasant 
proprietors and other landowners who hbld less than 3 cho 
of cultivated fields (i cho = 2| acres) ; those who own 
less than 5 tan (i tan = approximately J acre) being most 
numerous (\dz. 49 per cent, of the total of landowners). 
Most of these landowners, roughly 81 per cent., are at the same 
time cultivators ; even those people who do not own land 
are, in most cases, not labourers, bur form a class of small 
tenants ; their right to the land cultivated is traditionally, 
although not legally, recognized. 

Moreover, the cultivation is carried on most intensively. 
Especially the cultivation of rice affords no room, for 
elaborate machinery, but mainly depends on human labou,*. 
There is no element here which favours large scale farming, f 
It is exactly the same in the case of cocoon culture, J which 


♦ According to the Government Report of 1918 there were 5,561,053 
families engaged in agriculture, viz. 54 per cent, of the total number of 
families, of which 1,756,639 were peasant propiietors, 1,558,053 were 
tenant farmers, and 2,246,361 were both peasant proprietors and tenants 
at the same time. The above percentage and figures have remained 
practically unchanged during the last twenty years. 

t As a matter of fact, the maj'ority of peasant proprietors tenant 
farmers cultivate le.ss than > rM (--- 5\cres) and only 4 per :cnt. cultivate 
more than 3 cho (== 7J acres/, as shown in the following table : — ^ 


Farmers cultivating — 
less than 5 tan (1 J acres) 
over 5 tan and less than i chd (z\ acres) 

over I cho and less than 2 chd (5 acres) . 

over 2 cho and less than r cho (7J acres) 

over ^ cho . 

The fettowing figures show'for 1918 the number of families engaged in 


Percentage ol the total 
No. of Cultivators. 

36 ncr cent. 

33 ‘ . » 

21 
6 
4 


cocoon culture ; 

Spring Cocooifs . 

Summer Cocoons 
Autumn Coccons 

In 1918 the total production of cocoons in J' 
hoku (i kohu ~ 5 bushels) and silk, its resultant produfct, 
important export of Japaft. ^ • 

Poultrj’- farming is aiiothcr favountc subsidiary industry of Japanese 
fanners. In 1918 over 3,070,000 families were ^gaged in this branch of 
farming, ^ 


1,600,119 frmilies. 

5.5S1.589 

1 . 533.^^93 
'pan amounted to 6.830,000 
■ ^ ‘ is the most 
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. provides Japanese farmeia with a profitable subsidiary 

industry. Past^experience ihows that the culture of cocoons 
on a large* scalp, in nine cases out of ten, is a complete 
failure. ^ * 

We have learned that in Europe small scale farming 
(either by proprietor or tenant farmers) '^as one of the 
preliminary condkions for the spread of co-operative 
societies. The reader will find in Japan another illumin- 
ating example to prove this. How well the need of 
Japan was gauged by our legislators, will be seen from 
tj|je fact, that it was from Germany that the law was copied. 
The conditions in Germany were much the same as those 
in Japan. As in Japan, there is a large agricultural popula- 
tion, consisting chiefly of small farmers. Moreover, our 
legislators had the advantage of having seen the practical 
result of Co-operation in agricultural Germany. It could 
thu§ adopt a legislation that had been evolved as a con- 
sequence of practical experience. 

In England conditions were quite different. As the 
result of the Industrial Revolution, a large army of labourers 
had come* into existence. Co-operation, therefore, was 
purely a w'orking-class movement, and took on the form of 
associations of consumers, of which the Rochdale store was 
the pioneer. In brief, then, whereas, both in Germany and 
Japan, Co-operation is strongest amongst small agriculturists, 
takin^’the form of associations of producers, viz. co-operative 
credit, marketing, purchasing ana' machinery societies, in 
England it was practically a working-class movement, 
chiefly concerned with the organization of co-operative 
stores. ' • , 

Although the Japanese Co-operative Law was drawn up 
mainly .on the model of the German Co-operative Law, a 
nximber of modifications were made, partly to adapt it to 
the condifions peculiar to Japan, and partly owing to the 
fact that, whereas the German law was* the result of a 
liberal movement, in* Japan this law was made the instru- 
ment of enlightened autocracy. Arnong various differences 
between the two laws, of winch I shall speak j«i their proper 
places, the following must be noted here. 
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I. Whereas the German law |;nunierates seven types of 
co-operative societies, merely a|. suggestions,* and allows 
any other society to be formed, provided that i^. .is not at 
variance with the purpose and spirit of this le^lation, the 
Japanese law rigidly prescribes four distinct Typeset viz. 
credit, marketihg, purchasing and machinery societies, and 
precludes fne formation under the Co-operative LaW of any 
other society, outside the limits indicated therein. It is, 
however, to be noted that there is no statutory prohibition 
against the establishment, as purely voluntary associations 
outside the scope of Co-operative Law, of such organiz^itions 
as the Mujin and Hotokusha, already described. 

The first clause of the Japanese Co-joperative Law defines 
the nature and object of a Co-operative Society, and also 
enumerates the four permissible types of such a society. 
This clause runs as follows : — 

"A Co-operative Society registered under thisliiw is an incor- 
porated association for the purpose of developing the indiistt^ 
or domestic economy of its members, ^organized to attain the 
followirg ends: — ■ ^ 

"(i) To provide the members with fimds neccsshry for the 
development of their industry and also to facilitate saving. 
(Credit Societies,) 

“ ( 2 ) To sell collectively the products of its members, and,' if 

• Compare with Section i, Chapter I, of the German Co-operative Act, 
1889, as amended in 1896, which runs as folJows : — * ^ 

Societies which do noD^imit the riumber of their membprs, and have 
as their object the promotion of their economic wclfarb by carrying on 
business in common, especially: (t) Loan and credit associations ; *(2) 
Associations for the purchase of raw materials ; (3) Associations for the 
sale in common of agricultural or industrial prqducts (sale societies, 
warehouse associations) ; (4) Associations for the production ard sale of 
goods for the common account (Productive Society) ; (5) Associations for 
the wholesale purchase in coimion of articles of food or of household 
requisites and the retailing of the same (Co-operative Stores) ; (6) 
Association*, for the acquisition t)f implements qr materials for agricultural 
or industrial purposes and for their use in cdmoion ; (7) Associations for 
the construction of dwelling houses; acquire the rights of a 'registered 
co-operative society ' under the provisions of this Act." (Cahill, op. cit., 
App. p. 2.) 

t However, the Japanese Co-operative Lavj permits the combination 
of the functions of these four types, so that credit societies, rftay carry on in 
addition to their own propdr business that of or^e or more of those four 
types ; thus there are na^turally eleven types of societies of this combined 
character, and a matter of fact, tfiis permissjon to combine is made 
fullest use of, ■ 
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necessary, so to treat tfiem as to increase their marketable 
value. (Marketing; Societies.) 

**1(3) To ^distribute among its members the goods purchased 
(in the open.market), or produced or partly produced by the 
society, necasary for their industry or domestic economy. 
(Purchasing Societies.) , 

" (4) To acquire plant for the collective use of its iqpmbers in 
their industry or doraestic ec(»nomy. (Machinery Societies.)” * 

* Taking another classification, the co-operative societies 
in Japan may be ^livided into two general categories : — 

1. Societies which aim at developing the industry of 
them members (Associations of Producers). 

2. Societies • which aim at improving the domestic 
economy of their members (Associations of Consumers). 

*To the first class belong Credit Societies, Marketing 
Societies, and also such Purchasing Societies as purchase 
collectively commodities required for the industry of their 
members, and, lastly. Machinery Societies which provide 
collectively the machinery and instruments used in the 
Industries of their members. To the second class belong 
such Purchasing Societies as aim at providing their members 
with the necessaries of life (actually the ordinary Co- 
operative Stores, although the law describes them only as 
Purchasing Societies), and such Machinery Societies as aim 
at providing their members with the equipment required, 
not for their industry, but for their domestic economy. 

The Mlowmg illustrates this classilirsition : — 

f(a) Credit Societies. 

(A) Marketing Societies. 

1. AssociiVtions of (c) Purchasing Societies (of raw materials, 

ProducoTs etc.). 

[ (d) Machinery Societies (of instruments of 
production). 

• ({e) Biirchasing Societies (of necessaries of 

II. Associations of life), i.e. Co-operative 'Stores. 

Consumers. (/) Machinery Societies (of equiiment for 
, collective use). 

2. It is interesting to note that, Avhile importing from 
Germany the whole Co-operative Law, one important section 

• For a description of what I translate as " Machinery Society,’’ see 
Chapter VIII, § i. 
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of Co-operation has not been included. I am referring ta 
the productive society (of the French ty|^) or, to use the 
English name, the Self-governing Worksjiop, ^fom which 
great things were hoped by the wage-earning cl^ss in several 
Etiropean coiyitries — notably in France, where thd idea of 
this form* of Co-operation was originated, and in ^England, 
where this idea was taken up l*y Chrisfian Socialists in the, 
middle of the nineteenth century. This form of Co-oper- 
ation has come to be* regarded as distinctly conservative 
and has actually been fostered and encouraged by the 
Governments of France, Italy and other countries. ,In 
these countries it was felt that the socialistic danger (?) 
was non-existent. (This form of Co-operation has cer- 
tainly met with little success !) Yet, we find that our 
drafters of the Japanese Co-operative Law have not taken 
the least cognizance of this branch of Co-operation. The 
omission of the self-governing workshop from ou,r Co- 
operative Law cannot be c.xplained merely by the fact that 
this form of Co-operation has no, practical importance in 
Germany,* but in the author’s opinion the following two 
reasons may do something towards making clear this 
question. The first reason for this is,^no doubt, the fact 
that we had no army of workers, such as was the case in 
Europe, consequently there was also an absence of any 
organization of workers, such as a Trade ^Union. The 
idea of concerted aT;t\qn ambng workers, sucji aswe find 
in Europe, w’as unknowm in Japan. And so our legish.tors 
may have seen no necessity for including self-governing 
workshops in their co-operative prograifime, the* contention 
being no doubt that, should the necessity arise at any future 

♦ In Qprmany, the idea the self-governing workshop was taken up 
most assiduously by Ferdinand La.ssalle, urged the Gefvernment to 

assist this movcmokit, but the early death of this reformer prevented the 
fruition of his plan, and since then the whole labout movement in 
Germany has turm>d in another direction. At present, the self-governing 
workshop ivS of little importance in the Co-operative Movement there (see 
Das Genossenschaftswesen in Deutschland, by W. Wygod? inski, p. 27). It 
will be interesting to notathat, whereas, when the system of Co-operative 
Stores was imported ^nto France from England, the French Government 
was very muck afraid of the extrenuvsocialistic tendencies of the movement, 
the Japanejjc Government seems to have fclt*no anxiety regarding this 
type of society I 
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time, there could always be added to the existing legislation 
a special provision for this form of Co-operation.* (So 
far there 1# no gign that there is any demand for such 
provision.) \ 

There* may, however, have been at the, back of the 
legislators' minds a fear, that the self-governing work- 
shop, which would* be primarily an association of the 
w'orking-class, might be the fir.st step towards Socialism ; 
that this fear existed among members of our Parliament 
when this Bill was passed, may be gathered from the fact 
th»t one member (an authority on law, too !) actually asked 
whether this (!o-operativc Law f was not likely to lead to 
,S9ciali.sm. Therefore ft is possible that it was the fear 
of the potential danger of Socialism, that led the legislators 
to striking out these workshops from their programme. 

3. Another remarkable difference between the legi.slation 
in th« two countries is, that whereas German Co-operation 
....does not enjoy any special privileges as regards taxation J 
Japanese co-operative .societies are exempt from income 
and business’ taxes. These and various other privileges I 
shall discuss in a later section. Further, Japanese societies 
are subject to most ^strict inspection and supervi.sion by the 
Sta4:e, w'hilc in Germany they are left to the control of their 
respective Unions. 

To ensure; the widespread adoption of this new co- 
operative scjiegie, the Government, iii^titutcd a vigorous 
campaign of propaganda throxighout the length and breadth 
of the country. This propaganda took the form of lectures 
by Gove^hient oftfcials, canvassing, circulars and pamph- 
lets. Paj:ticu5a?ly the Government sought to enlist the 
sympathy and interest of the leaders of small communities ; 
mayors of villages, .schoolmasters,' small olTicials' of the 


* In India, gilthough not in existence as yet, I uAderstand that the 
Government contemplates the introduction of the self-governing workshop 
there. 

t As a matter of fact, th^ law only recognized associations of small 
producers, which* in other countries are actually used as a weapon against 
socialism. ^ ^ 

I As to the taxation of *German co-operative sccieties, see pp. S- ii of 
Der Stand dcr Gesetzgebung der EtwerVs- und Wiftschaftsgeno^senschaften, by 
Br. L. Waldecker, 1919! and also Stcuerrecht u. Genossenschaflent by 
E. H. Meyer, 1920. ^ 
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village administration were sought* out and converted* to 
the co-operative idea. In later sections I will show l}fiw 
assiduous]^' this propjiganda is still carried o» in schools, 
so that the young idea may be imbhed with ideals of 
Co-operation. ' 

This (Ipliberate plan of campaign, launched by the 
Government, met with great tsuccess. * During fhe short 
period of twenty years, Co-operation has permeated the* 
whole country,* from the most northerly end of Hokkaido 
to the most southerly end of Taiwanf (Formosa). At 
present, the total number of societies exceeds 13,700, i.e. 
more than the total number of cities, towns and villages 
of Japan, and the aggregate number ef members approaches 
2,600,000. Taking the whole number of Japanese families 
as about 10,234,000, and taking into consideration that 
only the head of the family is a member of the movement, 
we find that there is one Co-operator for every four farnilies. 
Further, when we take into account the fact that 4he 
agricultural population (viz. 5,561,^00 families) is approxi-* 
mately slightly more than half of the total populaj;ion of 
Japan, and that 80 per cent, of the members of *all societies 
are agriculturists, we can say that nearly half of the 
agricultural population has been converted to the princ4)le 
of Co-operation. 

According to the report of the Co-operative Union of 
Japan, at the end of 1920, the aggregate amount 6f work- 
ing capital of 13,442 ^cieties amounted tc? ¥384,640, poo, 
including paid-up capital of ¥60,400,000, reserve fund of 
¥26,990,000, deposits of ¥241,490,000, and borrowed capi- 
tal of ¥55,760,000. The total amount, of outstanding 
loans in all credit societies was ¥205,110,000 ; the aggre- 
gate an*ount of purchases of all purchasing societies was 
Yi73,330»ooo ; •and that of the total sales of all market- 
ing societies was ¥149,720,000. 

♦ See Appendix.* 

t Co-operation is also making progress irt Formosa, ..where the Co- 
operative Law, on acconm*: of the conditions peculiar to this island, is 
modified as regards several minor points, and ako in Kar^futo (Saghalien) 
and Chosen (I^orca). However, as /he movement in these territories is 
insignificant, and also, as there is not sufficienkmatcrial at hand, I have 
purposely omitted these from my book. 
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Thus, the Co-operati'^e Movement has become an import- 
factor in the economic organization of modern Japan, 
and, judging from the encouraging success in the last twenty 
years, and ajso from the presence of healtliy signs that the 
movement before long will develop into a movement from 
below, one may safely predict that the near Tuture will see 
a spread*of Co-opcfation, such as has not been witnessed 
*hitherto. 

It would be welHiere to give the itader a brief idea of the 
comparative importance of various kinds of societies, and 
also to point out several other voluntary and compulsory 
organizations *01 small producers, which, although not 
registered under this Co-operative Law of 1900, are working 
"oh similar lines, and I wdll also refer to a number of other 
societies, which are in close contact with the co-operative 
societies proper. 

CREDIT SOCIETIES occupy by far the most important 
position, not only among associations of producers, but also 
in the whole Co-operative Movement in Japan. The Credit 
Society is the starting and rallying point of all other fonns 
of Co-operafion. From the very beginning of this movement 
credit societies continued to increase in numbers and 
mepibership, and, Ss already stated, they now permeate 
the whole country. At the end of 1919, credit societies 
numbered 11,480 or 87-6 per cent of the total number of 
co-opemtivc ’societies of all kinds (13,1x4)). Of this number 
theijj were 2,8^5 credit societies (exclusively),* and those 
carried on in conjunction with other types of societies 
8,585, of which latter at least 2,000 societies w'ere principally 
co-operative Backing organizations. Loans to members 
outstanding at the end of 1918 amounted to the sum of 
Y 83,794,6,1 1, viz. an average of Y 8,365 per society. Pepo.sits 
of members at the encf of the same yeevr amounted to 
¥107,078,501, viz. an average of ¥10,689 society and 
¥90-20 per member. These credit societies are u.sually 
federated into higher 'organizations termed Federations, 

v* 

* By the tenn, “ credit societies (e«:cJusively)/' I mean to convey that 
such credit societies are Aot carried on in conjunction with any other 
form of Co-operation, such as marketing, purchasing, etc. 
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which, under certain conditions,* receive financial help 
from the Government. These federations in 1919 were 
thirty-eight in number. As in the unit society, feder- 
ations are often based on a combination of objects, such 
as are allowed by the law ; for instance, there is a 
federation of combined credit and marketing societies, 
etc. These federations, coipprising. societies • pursuing 
several forms of co-operative activities, in 1919 numbered 
thirty-six. For such. credit societies as are situated in 
cities, and which arc supposed to be htilized principally 
by traders and industrialists, the law has prescribed 
less rigid l ules than for those designed . for the rtiral 
population, so as to enable such urban societies to fulfil 
the function of “ Volksbanken ” (People’s Banks), as they 
are called in Germany. 

The enormous development of societies of this type may 
be accounted for by the peculiar economic conditions of 
Japan. In Japan, as in Germany, those who first felt tlic 
necessity of co-operative organization were not theV^ge- 
carners, but -the small independfcnt producers; peasant 
farmers, small industrialists and small traders. • These 
people needed capital, and the most convenient organiza- 
tion for supplying them with the nesessary funds was a 
system of co-operative banking, carried on upon “the 
principle of mutual help, which has proved most successful 
in Germany and ^other Continental countries. , .Indeed, 
credit societies have rondered invaluable sesvice in protect- 
ing these small producers against financial ruin, arid in 
keeping alive the so-called middle-class people of the country, 
especially among the agi'icultural population, * v/here Co- 
operation flourishes njost. In the authof’s opinion, there 
is still room for the expansion of this form of Co-opera- 
tion. * * * ♦ 

Of all co-operative societies the type which ranks second 
on the list is.. PURCHASING SOCIETIES, organized for 
the collectiv'e purchase of .such articles as .are necessary 
for the members’ ^industry, viz. Rohstoffvereine (Raw 
Material Societies), as they ^ are termed in Germany. In 
1919 tha number of purchasing sftcieties of all forms. 
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including co-operativeo stores, was 9,161, viz. 69-9 per 
cent, of the total number. At least one half of this num- 
bef is principally engaged in purchasing raw material 
and other Aings, which arc necessary for industries carried 
on by members. The amount of purchases (in 7,452 
societies sending in reports) in 1918 aggregated ¥78,235,842, 
or ¥10,498 per society, yhere were, in 1919, Seventeen 
•federations of purchasing societies, and fifty-nine federations 
which include purchasing business among llieir objects. 

MARKETING SOCIETIES, organized for the collective 
marketing of their members’ products arc another important 
fa(?tor in the piovement. In 1919 marketing societies, in 
their various forms, nuin bored 6,525, or 49-8 per cent, of the 
•<©tal. Of 6,525 such societies 1,342 are reported principally 
to carry on marketing. The total sales of 5,216 marketing 
societies, which sent in reports in 1918, reached the enor- 
mous figure of ¥116,800,006, viz. ¥22,394 per .society 
and ¥148-09 per member. In 1919 there were fifty-six 
fe(!ferations of marketing societies of various forms. 

There ai'e ^two classes’of marketing societies, which may 
be of speciakintcrest to European readers, viz. silk-marketing 
societies and rice-marketing societies, which will be dealt 
with fully in the chapter devoted to marketing societies. 

MACHINERT SOCIETIES (which were called the pro- 
ductive .societies before the revision of the law in 1921) 
constityte the smallest sectioji among associations of pro- 
ducers. Including such machinery societies as form only 
a .sifbsidiary department of other types of co-operative 
societies, these societies totalled only 2,202 or i6-8 per 
cent, of all sQcieties in Japan. 

Associations of consumers have litye actual significance in 
the Japanese movement. CO-OPERATIVE STORES as yet 
are in thdir infancy. Those e.xisting at present are mostly 
organized by middie-class people and have no such' lofty 
ideals as those of British Co-operators ; indeed, as they 
stand to-day^ they hj.ve hardly any social significance. 
But considering the rise of co-operati\^ stores of labourers, 
and also certain encouraging ^gns of progress in the Trade 
Union Movement during the last few years, we have every 
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reason to anticipate a consideraible development of 'Co- 
operative stores in the near future. 

Machinery Societies for consumers, provided ;for by the 
recent revision of the law, aim at furnishkig their members 
with such equipment as is necessary for commdn usp in their 
domestic economy, as for instance, joint dwelling houses, 
common baths, joint lighting installations, etc. ’But little 
has been done so far in this direction. 

In addition to tlie above, in passing, I would like to 
mention, that in consequence of the coming into force of 
the Agricultural Warehouse Act in 1917, agricultural 
warehousing, which lias been in existence since olden tirlies, 
came to be widely organized by co-operative societies ; and 
further, that Building Societies may now be formed undei' 
the Co-operative Law (as a type of machinery society) as 
well as under the Building Society Act passed at the 
beginning of 1921. 

Besides the co-operative societies proper enumerated 
above, all of which are registered under the Co-operative 
Law of 1900, and leaving on one*side the Hptokusha and 
the Mujin, there are many associations, volur?tary ’as well 
as compulsory in nature, which are established for the 
avowed object of fostering the general interest of agriculture, 
industry, commerce, fishery and forestry. Indeed, some of 
these are already carrj'ing on a part of the business under- 
taken by co-operative societies proper, or else ucting in 
close relation to co-operative societies. Fully tb understand 
the modem Co-operative Movement, we must necessarily 
review these associations, which are rcojly an integral part 
of the whole fabric of Japanese Co-opera ticn. • 

Chief among these dissociations, mention must be made 
of the,- Agricultural Societies (Nokai)* and Young Men’s 


* For details, refer to Note on Agriculture in Japani, by Nicholson. 
The Agricultural Society Act of 1899 ; HoynpO-Ndgyd-Ydran (Outline of 
Japanese AgricuJeure), by the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce, 
1920; The Foundations of Japan, by K. Saott ; Co-operative Studies and 
the Central Provinces Sys^^rn, by Crosthwaite. 

The French Agricultural Syndicates in some wry resemble our 
agricultural societies in nature and importance, and constitute an 
important element of the Co-operative Movemrnt in that country. How- 
ever, the co-operative activities undertaken by these syndicates are far 
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Associations,* situated in almost every village throughout 
tlip country. • 

The Agiicultural Societies are established under the 
Agricultural Society •Act of 1899, for the improvement 
and development of agriculture in general. It must be 
well understood that these agricultural societies ^are public 
institutions, as dislanguishetl from the private agricultural 
associations, which number forty at present, including the 
Agricultural Society of Japan. Tlfe agricultural societies, 
which are mainly organized by those who are concerned 
with agriculture, are united into various grades of organiza- 
tions. The head of the whole organization is the Imperial 
Agricultural Society, fei 1917 this had forty-six prefectural 
sTib-sections, which again, according to the administrative 
division, arc sub-divided into 557 County Associations and 
forty-eight Urban Associations ; these 557 County Associa- 
tions in turn are sub-divided into 11,573 town and village 
associations. This number is about equal to the total number 
of co-operative societies ^or the same year. The Government 
gives annual grants of not exceeding ¥150,000 to these 
societies. The object, first and foremost, is to promote agri- 
culture in every shape and form ; naturally enough, the 
abqve object entails* many and varied activities, but what is 
Df special concern to us here is the actual co-operative work, 

undertaken by these associations. This consists of the 

•• • 

Tior(^ positive thaS those of our agricultural societies. These syndicates 
ict as intermediary for the establishment of co-operative societies proper. 
I'lie objects of these syndicates, the membership of which, as in the case 
)f our agricultural societies, is limited to cultivators and all who are 
lependent t)n agi^culture in some way or other for tlieir livelihood, are 
IS under To make experiments in manure, and improved metliods of 
:uItivation, in improvements of implements ^nd in increase of produc- 
ion ; to encourage agricultural education ; to make easy and cheap the 
mrchase of^manure, seed, a^i^ials and implements; to buy implements, 
vhich they can let out to their members ; to facilitate jhe sale of produce, 
jnd to occupy •themselves with ever^dhing vrUich is ordinarily useful to 
ultivators, such as the establishment of societies for credit, insurance, and 
o-operative sale and purchase." (For details, see Anpressions of the 
'o-operative Movement in Fr^ance and Italy, O. Rothfeld, 1920, p. 12, and 
Fay, Co-operaiion at Home and Abroad, pp. 

* Young Menis AssociaF#>ns originated at the time of the. Restoration 
(1868) with a view to improving thc^morals and Welfare of tlu* younger 
generation in villages. Fey details, see the Rural Life of Ja^an, translated 
by Japanese Home Office, 1910 (pp. 33-4). 
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collective purchase of agricultural requirements, and the 
societj’^ also acts as intermediary for collective marketing, 
and undertakes the management of agricultural 'varehouscs. 
From the figures cited, the reader will obtain an idea of 
how important a role agricultural societies play in the 
improvement of agriculture. 

An important factor in Japarfese village life is tfie forma- 
tion of Young Men’s Associations. These societies, which 
may be likened to Young Men’s Christian A.ssociations, 
differ from the latter, in that they have no religious basis. 
Their objects are of a social and ethical nature and include 
physical exercise, early rising, tlie holding of lectures, encour- 
agement of industry and thrift, prevision of libraries, etc. 
However, Young Men’s Associations as such, do not undef- 
take any, busine.ss, such as is carried on by co-operative 
societies, neither are they concerned with business, such 
as the English Friendly Societies or V^’orking-men’s Clubs 
undertake, i.e. granting of sick, accident or death beneljts, 
etc. The work they do, and the training they provide, is of 
an ethical nature, and it will be interesting t© quote from 
Mr. Crosthwaite’s book, entitled Co-operative *SUtdies and 
the Central Provinces System (p. 140), in which he says ; — 

“ The facts set forth above (referring to Young Men’s Associa- 
tions and Village Agricultural Societies) point their own moral. 
H'cre, in fact, we can see the ‘ .spirit of co-op(?ration ’ moulding a 
njjition’s destiny ; aicxl it is the active working of thojt spirit 
jil^st where it really is wanted, in the village itiself, at the very 
repot of the co-operative tree, that accoemts fc>r the wonderful 
progre,ss made by the Co-operative Movement in Japan. Of 
cour.se, the movemtmt could never have 'reached' its present 
dimensions, and could never have become a powerful factor in 
title national economy, without co-ordination of effort And expert 
(Organization in its liigher and more technical activities. ...” 

Japanese fanners are also uniteii, under a special Act, 
i>nto associations for adjusting fields for the purpose of 
^increasing the productivity of land. Such societies in 1918 
numbered 5,313, and farmers h<t\^e other*- associations, 
organized under the Act for Guild"' of Staple Products 
(Juyd-Buss&n Dogyo Kumiai) which^ numbered in 1917 
fifty-five, ‘with three federations. There are special guilds 
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.for the silk-industry (which in 1918 numbered 279, with 
nineteen federations, and one central union), for growers of 
tea (which«numbered 200), and also for live-stock breeders 
(which numbered 474).* It must be noted that the last two 
guilds, "viz. that for growers of tea and that for live-stock 
breeders are compulsory in nature. If such a, society is 
formed in a certaih distrieft, all persons who are engaged 
in the same trade ipso facto become members of the guild. 
Mention must aljio be made tha! all these agricultural 
guilds, like those organized by industrialists and merchants 
(including wholesalers and retailers) primarily aim at the 
prevention of abuses, such as the pi'oduction of inferior 
goods, the adoption of harmful methods, and thus they aim 
at maintaining, by joint effort, the reputation of their trade. 
Naturally, they start various common undertakings, yet they 
do not carry on such business as is carried on by co-operative 
societies proper. Howewer, there is a tendency, that these 
guilds from practical necessity, engage in purely co-operative 
activities, such as collective purchasing, marketing, etc.* 
Sucti quasi-co-operative societies are not confined to 
agriculture.* We find in Japanese fishery powerful co- 
operative organizations, to which I have already referred. 
In .particular, fishery societies (Gyogyo-Kumiai) are of 
special importance and interest to students of Co-operation. 
The origin of these societies, which are now provided for 
in the Special law of 1910 of tSie same lihme, may be traced 
back to very remote times. These fishery societies were the 
outcome of native genius, and their gradual development 
into the pse.sent-day fishery societies is deeply interesting. 
Long before tfle^ibovo-menUoncd law came into force, these 

* At the loth Annual Co-operative Con|[ress tlic objection.^ felt by 
Co-operators to the activities of what I have termed quasi-co^perativu 
societies, wdte voiced as followar — " The Government has already permitted 
fishery societies to undertake co-operative purchasing and marketing ; 
5r the intentiofl is to amend the law of Trade Guilds, so a.s to enable the.se 
guilds to carry on similar co-operative busine&s ; further, the 

iostering of the business of co-operative marketing and purchasing to l^e 
andertaken by «agricultural societies is under contemplation. These 
measures of the Government manifestly convict witli the bu.siness of 
uarketiug and {>urchasing€ocicties operated undej the Co-operative Law, 
eading to great difficulties in the .development of thcf^ co-operative 
iocietics. Therefore, it is Necessary that tlie Co-operative Uiyon hold an 
inquiry into this matter.” 
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fishery associations were already carr5dng on co-operative 
business on exactly the same lines as the alien form of Qo- 
operation. As the law has expressly permitted the carrying 
on of such business, and further exempted these societies from 
income and business taxes (the same privileges as had been 
granted t<;i co-operative societies proper), they have made 
marvellous progress of late, and they are at present co- 
operative societies in the fullest sense of the word, although ' 
they are supposed to stand outside of ^ the Co-operative 
Movement of Japan. In 1919, there were 3,647 such 
societies, with an aggregate membership of 45,929. Most 
of these associations undertake co-operative marketing, 
purchasing, production, transportation and experimenting. 
Thej'^ receive deposits from, and grant loans to, members.’ 
Further, they encourage subsidiary industries, improve 
harbours and creeks, increase the output of marine products 
and also undertake salvage work, and lastly endeavour to 
elevate the moral character of their members. In J9J:9, 
711 societies were organized into fijty federations. In the 
author’s opinion, one reason why the alien ^orm of Co- 
operation could not gain ground in this splfere (as we 
shall presently see) may be well accounted for by the 
fact, that fishery was already so strongly organized,, on 
co-operative lines that there was no opening here for any 
innovation from without. 

In Japanese fishcHy, there is yet another type of'associa- 
tion entitled “ Suisan-Kumiai ” (Marine Proiluct Societies). 
There were in 1920, 223 such societies with a total member- 
ship of 362,275, while the federations of the former for the 
same year numbered fourteen. These .sopiefties, however, 
are more in the nature 6f " Dogyo-Kumiai ”* (trade guilds), 

* This ‘‘bogyo-Kumiai (trade guild) must lx; clearly distinguished from 
Sangyo-Kumiai (co-operative societies propl;r), although we find in English 
books that Sangyo-Kumiai is very often erroneously translated as Indus- 
trial Guild. 

In 1920 there wbre 1,262 such guilds in Japan, which may be sub-divided 
into . agriculture. , 

‘ 193 „ commerce. 

623 „ industry. " « 

t 67 „ forestry. 

. 15 „ fishery. • 

(From the ^jth Statistics of the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce.) 
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.SO that there is not much that need be said of this 
type, . 

If I wem to enumerate all these co-operative and quasi- 
co-operative societies* in all fields of productive industry, 
their number would be endless. ♦ However, as I am in 
this volume primarily concerned with co-operative societies 
proper, *I shall not enter^ deeply into this si<ie issue of 
^ Co-operation. Only do I want to emphasize the facts that 
this ** spirit of association,"' embodied in one or other 
form of such societies, has made possible the grand strides 
njp,de by Co-operation in Japan,! and also that a student of 
Japanese Co-operation, for this reason, should turn his 
attention, not only to*the alien forms of Co-operation, but 
also to these co-operative societies of purely Japanese 
origin. 

After this somewhat lengthy introduction, I shall now" go 
on 1;o describe the actual achievements of the modem 
C®-operative Movement, taking one type of society at a 
time. However, it mq^t be well understood, that as the 
Co-opprative Credit Society is representative of every 
modern co-operative society in Japan, as regards number 
and power, the general features of Japanese Co-operation, 
both as regards development and internal organization, 
may be considered to be fully dealt with in the chapter on 
the Credit Society. 

• • • • • 

For particutlarsii see Juyd Bussan Degyo Kumiai Ho Scigi (Lectures on 
the •Law Concerning Trade Guilds for Staple Products), by T. Ono and 
K. lida, 1918. 

* Of these, Suiri-Kumiai (Irrigation Society) and Shinrin-Kumiai 
(Forestry gdfcietv) must be mentioned. However, owing to the lack of 
adequate materlSl,^! have purposely omitted describing them. 

t is* believed that tliere are other sij^h societies in Japan, but no 
information has been gathered about them. It will be seen that Japanese 
agriculturists and landowners did not wai.t for Government 'suggestion, 
but led the way themselves* Sud after travail, saw the need for progress 
and the benei^s of association, and their society, like the Fishery Stx'iety 
of Japan, is an instance of Japanese national foresight and instmet for 
self-help."' (Note on Agriculture in Japan, by Nicholson, p. 114.) 



CHAPTEk 

CREDIT SOCIETIES 

§ 1. The Development of Modern Credit Societies. 

The condition of small producers, when tlie first Credit 
Society Bill was introduced into Parliament, was not b^, 
any means so desperate as one might have expected. 
Although the Restoration in t868 had, in one sense, 
revolutionized economic conditions of Japan, its effect on 
the peasant and artisan class was not so serious. , The 
overthrow of “ caste ” was disastrous only to the Stwiurai 
class ; actually this step towards freedom from feudalistic 
institutions was of distinct benefit to the * agricjiltural 
population and to the small artisans. The barrier of 
disability and restriction was removf;d from the lower 
classes, and the natural result of this feeling of greater 
individual freedom brought in its train also a feeling of 
greater responsibility, of a fuller sense of .citizenship.* 
Moreover, the opening up of*thc country f^j: viterriational 
trade was instrumental in providing these farmers with 
lucrative subsidiary industries, especially cocoon culture, 
which has since become a most profitable source revenue. 
It must be noted that this cocoon culture, like the.principal 
pursuit of fanners (rice-cultivation) is most advantageously 
carried*on on a small stale. This»c^ndition, togother with 
the hard-working, thrifty and persevering character of 
Japanese farriers, helped to establish them in the new 
national economy, so that they retained their important 

place in the land. «Japan is a country of small artisans 

% • 

♦ The effect^ of the abolition of feudalism on different classes may be 
gleaned froni a book entitled The Making ofi Modern Japan, by J. II. 
Gubbius, 1922, especially Chapter VIII, 
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^ well as of small farmers. Although ever since the 
^Restoration, J^pan has been inevitably drifting towards 
large-scaj^ production, cajntalism is not yet firmly rooted 
there. A large ‘and important part of the industry of the 
nation, is still being carried on by the artisan class, and 
factory production as yet takes a seconditry place in our 
industr;^. Naturally enough the artisan cla'^s is very 
‘ prosperous on that account.* 

However, there is suflicient evidence of the fact that 
small producers, cspeciall}^ small farmers, were su.ffering 
great hardship from usurers, unscimpulous traders, and from 
sundry othe» abuses. Some farmers, on account of bad 
management on their.part, were forced to sell their land, 
’^which had been handed down to them from their 
forefathers. Others had to resort to usurers, in order 
to meet the expense of the marriage of their sons 
and daughters,! while others again had to submit to 
lyifqir bargains by merchants, who exploited their 
necessity. These merchants obtained a hold on farmers by 

* ITirgc enterprises in Japan on iJie Western model have mostly 

taken the j<flnt-stock form and have tended to concentrate capital and 
labour in an ever-increasing degree, Ihti.s procoeding steadily towards 
large-scale production, yet, on the whole, the iiidustr^^ native in origin, 
retained its fonher national character. As a result of various 
improvomont.s, agricultural production has enormously increased, yet from 
the standpoint of fanning by individual farmers, the majority of the 
agricultural population consists of small peasant proprietors, owning land 
le.ss thajj ona c/iu, and the large landowners usually split up their estates 
into sniall pc^rtion.s, in order to haVe it cultiwJTod by their tenants. In 
the splierc of ^^manufacturing) industry, from the weaving industry 
to* the manufacture of dyestuffs, porcelain, paper, mats, copper and 
ironware, the system adhf'rcd to is tliat of the liandicraft or domestic 
industry ajid only a small fraction of these iiuiustrie.s have of late 
developer?, into^factory production. Further, we find that the imported 
industries, sucli a$ match- manufacture or straw-plaiting, are still run on a 
small scaHc, as above described. It muj^: be remembered also that a 
number of new industries canic into existence, which are carried on by 
farmers a subsidiary industry’' to fanning. Therefore* \vhen we 
survey the industrie.s botlt in urban and nira.l districts throughout the 
land, it mus^ be said that the .sphere of small-scale production is far greater 
than that of large-scale enterprise.*' (A free translation of Shin-Shdgydshi 
Kyokasho-Nihon no Bu, 1920, by T. UeCta-— New Te.»t Book of Commer- 
cial History — Part I, Japan, pp. 177-8.) 

t As in the ^ase in India, disproportionately large sums are expended on 
marriages, fnperals, religious rites, etc., which sometimes lays needless 
burdens on villagers, fiy dint of assiduous p*opaganda of co-operative 
and other village assq^iations, tffese extravagances aic gradually dis- 
appearing — surely a happy sign of enlightenment due to C«-operation. 
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advancing them sums of money at ^imes of great pressure, 
so that they were able to buy the products of such farmers 
at their own price. While cocoon culture ^afforded a 
profitable source of revenue on the on"e hand, on the 
other the prosperity of cuitivators was often imperilled 
by fluctuations of foreign markets. 

All these facts prove that there was -a crying heed for 
proper and strong organization among small producers. 
Above all, what was ^most needed, njanifestly, was a 
popular institution for providing credit. Here is a free 
translation of an extract from an oflicial statement set- 
ting forth the necessity of introducing the credit society, 
which reads as follows : — 

"... At present there is no adequate institution for providing 
finance locally, or for encouraging the productive power of the 
country. Therefore, the middle and lower classes are driven 
into the arms of usurers in order to tide over the urgent .need 
of the moment, jiledging as security their small piece of lan^. 
According to the investigation of 1884 and 1885, the total of 
land mortgage debts reached nearly 1232,000,000, and if we 
assume the rate of interest to be 12 per cent., the tqtal amount 
of interest would exceed ¥27,890,000. However, as money- 
lenders very often extort extraordinarily high interest, and some- 
times after a sliorter period than verbally agreed upon, demajjd 
repayment and only consent to a ' renewal ' on borrow^ers agreeing 
to pa}^ a further higli rate of interest, such rate of interest, 
perhaps, should be counted as 15 per cent. Taking this into 
consideration, the abewe calculafion of approximate, interest is 
increased to more than ¥34,000,000. The effect of this abvse 
on the local economy is very serious, i.e. the borrow- ers have to 
devote all their gains to the pa3mTent of such interest, thus 
heading for financial disaster, and in some cases,# owing to the 
high interest charged, borrowers are unable to Tpay the.. original 
amount borrowed, and thus are forced to sell their land or to go 
bankrupt.* In this manner the fruits qf industry in the, country 
districts are absorbed by the capitalists in cities, which will lead 
to a decay of niral districts. Without doubt this i^ disastrous 
to the economic and political condition of the country. If this 
evil only affected large landowners, we would not feel such 
concern, but as the mid/ile and lower classes, which constitute 
the majority of the population, are dispossessed al their pro- 
perty, it is a source of great danger, and may lead to a decay 
of the vitality of the nation. 
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'' According to anotl^e? investigation in 1887, we find in the 
registration of laM transfers that 78 per cent, of such transfers 
involved the sale of properties less than Y25 in value. 
This is an*^ eloquent proof that small advances of money 
are urgently required in Japan, and also, that, owing to the 
absence of a proper organization of popular finance, the produc- 
tive power of the middle and lower classes is seriously hampered 
or even dd&troyed. Tliereforej^in order to remedy this^nhealthy 
•state of affairs among the people before it is too late, and thus 
water the roots of the country, as it .were, there is no better 
way than to introduce the credit society, and so open the way 
for popular finance. ...” * 

We can galjier from the foregoing remarks, that the 
so-called agricultural middle class were in great financial 
•straits. It must be noted that at this time, the joint-stock 
banking system, which was imported from abroad, was 
developing admirably (and in particular the Government 
established special banks for agriculturists, entitled Central 
and Provincial Hypothec Banks of Japan), f but these 
ballks* were beyond the reach of the people of small 
means, and, as shown "in the above extract, most of 
these tjmalt borrowers were obliged to seek assistance 
from usurers or private money-lenders, paying to them 
exorbitant rates of ijiterest. Although, as I have already 
described at great length, we had the Mujin and the 
Hotokusha in our country, these systems no longer met 
the requirements of the new^age. Tli^e was one way 
for the farn?er% to escape from this distress, namely by 
co-operative banking upon the principle of mutual help, 
such as had developed so successfully in Germany. 

In view of tfcis fact, the system of co-operative banking, 
together with ceftain other fonns of co-operation, was im- 
ported from Germany, to meet the requirements of the hour. 
Although there is no laeS of evidence that our legislators 
studied our native systems of finance, such as the Mujin 
and the Hotokusha, before drafting the Bill.,of 1899. the 
Co-operative JLaw which finally passed Parliament was 

♦ Quoted itora^Shinyd-KiJHiai-ron (Credit Societies), by Takahaslii and 
Yokoi, 1891, pp. 13-14- • * , 

t Sec The Sixth Financialwind Economic Annual of Japan, 1906, issued by 
Ihe Ministry of Finance, pp. 144-15 1. 
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entirely alien in form, and the Mujin and the Hotokusha, 
as already mentioned, were left unprovided for in this l^w. 

However, it is interesting to note that th<;, first credit 
society in Japan was organized by the* members of the 
Hotokushas themselves. Already in 1891, when the Credit 
Society } 5 ill failed to pass through Parliament, the drafters 
themselves launched a vigoro\is and patient caftipaign of 
propaganda throughout the country, trumpeting abroad 
the benefits of co-operative societies, especially in Shizuoka 
Prefecture, which is the stronghold of the Hotokusha. 
Their endeavour was soon responded to by the formation 
of two pioneer societies in 1892 in Kakegawa and Mitsaike 
(Shizuoka Prefecture) . The actuabwork of organizing these 
two societies was undertaken by Mr. Okada and Mr. Ifo' 
respectively, both of whom were leading spirits in the 
Hotokusha Movement. 

The Mitsuke Credit Society, one of the pioneer societies, 
was organized by ten Hotokushas and 183 md;vi(^ual 
members of the Hotokushas, with an initial paid-up capital 
of Yi,io8. The amount of one share was Y25, and such 
share could be paid up by monthly instalmeiTts, slrould a 
member desire to do so. One member was not allowed to 
hold more than thirty shares. When the Co-operative J^aw 
came into force in 1900, a few modifications in the statutes 
of this society were necessary in order to confonn to this law. 
Moreover, the m;’t>ximum amount of a menflrer’ti* holding 
was decreased to ten shares, while the amdiinf of one share 
was raised to Y50 ; and after the first payment of Y25, 
the remaining Y25 could be paid up by dgvoting any 
dividends due to such member to this pjarpose.* In 1913, 
this society had a membership of thirteen Hotokushas and 
204 iiKlividual membejs. The total amount oHoans out- 
standing was Y4 i,i 49, and that of deposits about Y3,040.* 

As the author has no material at hand, exhept a small 

* The reason that the deposits of this society are comparatively small 
is explained in a pamjjhlet issued by the society, viz. that members 
constituting the society are also members Hotokiislvas. Hotokushas, 
as we have already .schn, arc chiefly concerned with the practice of thrift ; 
therefore thfe credit society finds little call 4 for the deposit part of its 
activities, Vhidi business is already done by these constituent Hotokushas. 
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pamphlet issued by tJie Mitsuke Society, he cannot judge 
as, to the present efficiency of these two pioneer societies. 
However,, taking into consideration the slow growth of 
membership, etc.*, one 'may not be far wrong in assuming 
that as* far as material prosperity is concerned this Society 
cannot be classed among efficient societies. ’ Nevertheless, 
there are a number of /nodem co-operative^ societies 
’established in Shizuoka Prefecture (the stronghold of the 
Hotokusha Movepient), which have indeed proved their 
high efficiency, notably the Niishina Hotoku Credit and 
Machinery Society, and the Yoshinaga Co-operative Credit, 
Marketing, Purchasing and Machinery Society. 

These societies were immediately followed by the cstab- 
' Ifshment in 1893 of the Komatsu-machi (Ihrst) Credit Society 
in Akita Prefecture, and others followed in rapid succession. 
In 1900, the j^ear in which the Co-operative Law came into 
force^ there were already over iCo credit societies in the 
copn^5^ As a matter of course all tlie.se societies came 
within the scope of the new law. Since then credit societies 
have spread by leaps and bounds, as is shown in tlie statistics 
of registered societies given on this and the next page. 


Table show’in^g I.n'crease of Memcership and Capital 
OF Credit Societies. 


Yi*ar. 

i 

of j 
Sociclfes 
sending 
in Report. 

^ • 

No. of 
Members. 

1904 

. 463* 

37.319 

1905 

610 

49.852 

1910 

• 3.892 

4<iL,2l8 

1914 

8.533 

1,063,124 

1915 

§.040 

1,153.792 

1916 

9.-363 

1,228,009 

1917 

9^17 

1.335.490 

1918 

10,017 

i,,5I3.468 

1919. 

ii ’,667 

2,001,637 

1920 

12,187 

,;2,286,685* 


^ Capital. 


Subscribed. 

i>ai(]-up. 

P ! 

• 

Y956.397 

? 

[ 1,163.104 

. ? 

[ 6,450,855 

¥26,869,001 

18,102,852 

27.118,323 

20.444,526 

29,613,985 ’ 

22,702.358 

32.957,963 

25,468,866 

41,850,056 

30.346,099 

62,155^738 

41,364.353 

89,659,115 

•55,284,481 
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The Development of Credit Societies. 


Year, 

Credit 

Soc’cties 

^(exclusively). 

Credit 
Societies 
(carried on 
with other 
t5rpcs of 
Societies): 

» : 

Total of 
Credit 
Societies. 

Total of all 
Co operative 
Societies. 

1900 

13 

_ 

-3 

21 

1901 

191 

— 

191 

263 

1902 

331 

— i 

331 


1903 

549 

- i 

549 '• 

870 

1904 

751 

— I 

. 751 

1,201 


g86 

1 

1 

g86 

1,584 ^ 

1906 

1,292 

78 1 

1,370 

2,470 

1907 

1.543 

372 i 

1.915 

3,363 

1908 

1.734 1 

947 i 

2,68r j 

4.391 

1909 1 

1.966 j 

1,857 1 

3.823 i 

5.690 

1910 i 

2,226 1 

3.105 : 

5,331 ! 

7 . 3 ’o 8 

1911 j 

2,534 1 

4,032 j 

6,566 i 

8 , 663 * 

1912 i 

2,673 1 

5.063 1 

' 7,736 

9,683 

1913 1 

2,767 1 

5,763 ! 

8,530 

io ,.155 

1914 ; 

2,930 ! 

6,344 i 

9.274 

“ 11,160 

1915 i 

3.015 I 

6,723 j 

9,738 

11,509 

1916 

3,070 : 

7,127 1 

io;i 97 

11,753^ 

1917 i 

3,092 i 

7,398 i 

10,490 1 

12,025 

1918 i 

3,059 

7,856 ! 

10,915 ' 

12,523 

1919 I 

2,895 i 

8,585 1 

11,480 i 

13,106 

1920 

2,650 i 

9,251 i 

11,901 ] 

i' 3;442 

1921 

3,535 i 

9,654 j 

j 

12,189 *• [ 

[ 

13,770 


As is the case in Germany,* Austria ■]• and Inflia,''| the credit 

r 

* The unrivalJcd positioif of German co-operative societies and the 
leading position of credit societies in tlie movement in that country needs 
no comment. Gonnany sutfered a lica^y* decrease in the number of 
societies and membershi}:) tliroiigh tlic loss of her territories, but this was 
made good in an incredibly short time, .so that the statistics record the 
steady increase ^even after the Armistice. Tke Siaiistische Jahrhuch 
fur das Deutsche Reich, 1920-1922, reveals this fact. On January i, 
1922, there were 47,618 societies, viz. : 20,447 creel it societies (in- 

cluding 18,498 loan societies), 2,178 industrial raw material societies, 
4,007 agricultural raw material societies, ^,329 purcltasing societies, 
381 industrial machinery societies for the common use of members 
(including electricity societies), 5,284 agricMiltural machinery societies 
(including 4,308 electricity societies), 21 societies for providing machiaes 
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society leads also the movement in Japan. Unlike some 
continental countries, such as Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, 
and Franeei,* in Japan credit societies were the first form 
of Co-operation ‘introduced, other types only following 
in their- wake ; thus credit societies are the starting- 

and tools, ^42 industricd warehousing societies, 923 agricultural ware- 
j^iousing societies, 358 industrial raw material and warehousing societies, 
44 agricultural raw material and w'arohousir^ societies, 1,302 industrial 
productive societies, ^,^^5 agricultural productive societies (including 
3,231 dairy societies)," 826 cattle-breeding and pasture societies, 2,436 
co-operative stores, 3,113 building societies x>roper, 165 building societies 
for letting houses, and 837 miscellaneous socictics. 

t^In Austria, toj, credit societies and other agricultural societies occupy 
by far the most iinjiortant po.sition in the Movement. According to 
Statistisches llandbuch fiir die Kepublih Osierreich, 1 L J ahtgang, Wien, 1921, 
^\Mliich I was able to procure with great difficulty in Vienna last summer, 
at the end of 1920 there were 1,995 credit societies, of which 1,650 assumed 
unlimited liability and 345 limited liability ; and, further, the majority 
of unlimited liabilit}?” societies, viz. 1,589, were on the model of Raiffeisen 
societies and the rest on the model of Schulze- Delitzsch societies. 
Besides the above, there were 974 agricultural co-operative societies, 
648 inchistrial co-operative societies, 338 co-operative stores, 125 building 
socii’-tiee and 28 miscelJaneou.s co-operative societies. 

X India furnishes a good example of the success of Co-operation, 
promoted entirely from above* For this reason conifjarison of the move- 
ment in^Ja])an find India is highly significant from every i)oint of view. 
According to fhc estimate of Mi*. C. F. Strickland, the total number of 
co-operative societies for 1920-21 was over 47,000 in all India. The 
predominating position of agricultural societies is very marked here as in 
Japan. To illustrate thft ; of 50,000 societies whicli existed in 1922 
in l?ritish India, 90 per cent. w*ere agricultural societies (7 per cent, 
being non-agricultural and 3 per cent, central banks, unions and other 
secondary institutions), and most of these agricultural societies were 
credit societies, •a growing number of which are, it is interesting to note, 
as is the case iij Japan, also gradually taking up purchasing and mar- 
keting. On the other hand, purchasing societies (exclusively) both in 
towns and the country are as yet very small in number, perhaps not 
exceeding i,iio taken all together ; and the number of marketing societies 
(exclusively) and other miscellaneous societies arc negligible in comjiarison 
with the reinark^ble progress of credit societies. (For details, see An 
IniroducHon to Co-op^ation in India, by C. F. Strickland, 1922, pp. 36-75.) 

* " In ItM}^ Switzerland, Belgium and France there are town banks 
after the model of Schulze- Delitzsch ; in Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, 
France and Ireland there are c<juiitry banks after the model of Rfiiffeisen. 
In none of these countries, hSwever, is credit to so marked an extent the 
starting and rallying centre of other forms of Co-operation. The town 
banks are not part of a general .scheme of Co-operation at all. The 
country banks, indeed, are strictly connected with agricultaral organization, 
but in France, Belgium, Switzerland and Ireland, they are connected as 
subordinate sections only ; Co-operation in tl^ese countries has started 
with supply and^sale and tl,i^#credit banks have been introduced afteiwards. 
In Italy rural credit and other forms of agj'icukural organizations are 
parallel developments.*' (Qo-operatio^ at Home and Abroad ^hy C. R. Fay, 

P' 63*) 
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point and rallying centre of other forms of Co-operar 
tion.* 

Another remarkable featxire of oiir moverasiit is that 
all forms of Co-operation, whether country banks or 
town banks, , associations of producers or associations of 
consumers, or societies for ^mall capitalists or manual 
labourers, all of these are being pushed forward by the 
Co-operative Union and the Government as a homogeneous’ 
whole, under the sole banner of “Co-operation.” There is 
no splitting up of the movement in Japan according to 
the divergence of religious beliefs or of difference ^ of 
opinion as regards politics, such as we often witness in 
continental countries, especially in Italy and Belgium, f 
owing, no doubt, partly to the fact that in Japan most 
of the societies are predominantly agricultural ; and 
because associations of consumers, especially those of 
manual labourers, which are usually socialistic in qolour- 
ing in Europe, are negligible. - , 

Let me enumerate briefly somp noteworthy events in 
the annals of the Co-operative Movement. Shortly after 
igoo, we saw the establishment of the Joint ‘Congress of 
Officials of Co-operative Societies, which later developed 
into the Annual Co-operative Congress, followed by < the 
organization of the Co-operative Union. In 1906, as the 
result of the revision of the Co-operative Law, credit 
societies were permitted to' carry on their _ business in 
conjunction with other societies and also tiie Sodaikaj (or 

* “ Co-operative credit societies, which in several other countries were 
the first form of Co-ojieratioii among the artisan and peasaKt.class, have 
found no favour among Danish peasants, wlxo were lil^tle^Versed in financial 
matters and perhaps also fc^t: the need of credit less. It is characteristic 
of Danish agricultural co-operation during the latter half of the last 
century *lh at it aimed alin(,}st exclusivcJv at improving agriculture or 
agricultural industry.'' (Co-operalion in iJt^nish AgricuUnfe, by Harald 
Faber, 191S, jxp. 9-^10.) 

I ‘Mn Belgium there are socialist associations of consumers, catholic 
associations of agriculturists, and neutral middle-class associations of 
town banks." (Fay, op. cit., 67.) " In Italy, Co-operation is split up 

into three political brandies of Catholics, Socialists and Liberals. The 
rural credit societies are predominantly Catholic, but the Popular Banks 
have no political attachment." {^An Introduction to Co-op'bration in India, 
by C. F. Strickland, pp. 27-28.) 'Danish Co-operation is neutral, i.e. 
it takes noi part as such in political, tempclance or religious move- 
ments. 
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m&ting of delegates) whose function I will mention later, 
wjy; instituted. -»In 1909, the federation of societies was 
legally reeognized, and the Co-operative Union came to 
enjoy the protection of’ the law. The revision of the law in 
1917 widened in a great measure the scope of credit societies, 
and what may be termed url^an credit societies or ‘!^ people’s 
banks,” as they ate styled on the Continent, came into 
existence. In 1912, already, we find the Japanese Co- 
operative Movemept allied to an International League of 
Agricultural Co-operative Societies of which Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Russia, Italy, Denmark, Holland, 
Bulgaria, Serbia, Ronmania and Finland were members, 
and thus Japan came* to work hand-in-hand with Co- 
operators of other countries for the common cause of 
Co-operation. From 1917 onward, credit societies (ex- 
clusively) began to decrease in numbers, while societies 
carryiiig on various forms of co-operative business 
tog^ither began greatly to increase, especially co-operative 
credit, marketing and purchasing societies. It must also 
be noted that»from this year (1917) agricultural warehousing 
business catne to be widely taken up by co-operative 
societies in consequence of the Agricultural Warehousing 
Acl^ Under the lasf revision of 1921, purchasing .societies 
were allowed to engage in producing goods themselves 
for the use of, and distribution among, their members. 
Machinery societies for consumers wer? then recognized 
and, the orgaidzation of federations themselves became 
more widespread and the federation of federations was 
instituted. , 

At the mom€teit,of writing this book, a big central organi- 
zation for purchasing societies is roaring consummation, 
while negotiations are actively gping forward far the 
establishment of a cenfral bank for co-operative societies, 
such as has long been urged by Japanese Co-operators. 

§ 2. The ’Present^Position of Credit Societies. 

It is hardly necessa^3' to emphasize again the importance 
of credit societies in the Japanese Co-operative Movement. 
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The total number of credit societies (exclusively) in 1^21 
reached 2,535, and if we add to this figure credit societies 
carried on in conjunction with other types of Qproperation, 
these numbered 12,189, or 88 per cent, of the total of 
co-operative societies in Japan, as shown below :-r- 


List of Co-operative Societies in Japan. 



1919. 

1921. 

Credit Societies . . . . . ■ 

2,895 

2,535 

Marketing Societies ..... 

272 

251 

Purchasing Societies ..... 

456 

436 

Machinery Societies ..... 

- 115 

107 

Marketing and Purchasing Societies . . 

407 

380 

Marketing and Machinery Societies 

157 

1-75 

Purchasing and Machinery Societies . 

30 

38 

Marketing, Purchasing and Machinery Socic- 

189 


ties ....... 

194 

Credit and Marketing Societies . 

296 

232 

Credit and Purchasing Societies . 

2,948 

3-059 

Credit and Machinery Societies . 

63 

67 

Credit, Marketing and Purchasing Societies . 

,3.630 

4.150 

Credit, Marketing and Machinery Societies . 

,147 

155 

Credit, Purchasing and Machinery Societies . 

74 

99 

Credit, Marketing, Purchasing and Machinery 


1,892 

Societies ...... 

1,427 

Total ...... 

13.106 

13.770 

Urban Credit Societies 

Societies which carry on agricultural ware- 

54 

. 85 

housing ....... 

546 

976 


The rapid increase of societies which carry on various 
businesses side by side is a characteristic of the recent 
development. Credit societies (Exclusively) which up to 
1917 had ranked first on the list, in 1921 fell to the third 
place, the most prominent form being credit societies 
carried on in conjunction with marketing and purchasing 
societies, as shown ali'ovc. In this re.‘-pect our credit societies 
resemble I^aifieiseii societies,, in that, in most cases, they 
combine other co-operative activities, 'purchasing occupying 
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tlie chief place.* However, needless to say, this tendency 
does not by aiiy means impair the leading position of 
credit business. On the strength of a recent illumin- 
ating Government report, t the author can safely assert 
that in over 2,000 societies which carry, on together 
various functions, co-opera^ve banking businesi^ occupies 
the most prominent position, and even in 7,000 other 
societies co-operative banking business is an important 
factor for promoting the other activities of such societies. 
Credit societies in Japan, like other kinds of co-operative 

'^Referring to this feature of Japanese Co-operation, Mr. H. Woltf 
sa^^s : “ The Japcfiiese example of freely intermingling a variety of co- 
operative services in the same society — the societies being small — might 
^ be commended to the notice *of the Irish Department of Agriculture and 
Ibchnical Instruction, which thus far set its face resolutely against all 
such combination as if it implied danger — otherwise than to the gombecner.*' 
(People* s Banks, by H. W. Wollf, p. 362.) 

On this point Danish societje.s are entirely different from our societies : 
** The local societies form the backbone of tlie movement and confine 
thcmsejves to the solution of only one special problem each, be it the 
improvement of a particular kind of live-stock, or the joint purchase of 
farA s&d. If a new object is in view a new society is formed. Thus there 
are special local societies for 4:attlc breeding, others for testing the milk 
of individual cqws and herds, others for making butter from tlie milk, 
others fbr selling the produce of the dairies, and even a special society 
for the marking of butter, though this latter has now been superseded by 
legislation initiated by the peasants themselves/' Therefore, i t is of quite a 
common occurrence that member belongs to several separate societies, 
sometimes to ten or more societies. — (Harald Faber, op. cil., pp. 12-13.) 

t This Government report, issued in 1922, entitled Seisan Shohi no 
Homen yori mituru Sangyo-Kumiai no Jokyo (The Condition of Co- 
operative Societies, Viewed from the Standpoint of Production and 
,Consumpt>:)n), Showed a marked advance in the classification of societies, 
and is of distinct ^benefit to students of Co-operation. In this report, 
inste^-d of merely adding up figures under the fifteen different legal styles 
of societies (as was formerly done), co-operative societies are here classified 
according to their economic nature. Although it does not give any figures 
of credit societies, I will here quote the following extract in order to compare 
the importance o^» various types of societies. 

• cfo-oPERATiVE: Societies ^iN 1920. 

1. Associations for Production ..... 6,245 

Societies predominantly^— . 

Marketing Societies . • . . . 1,342 

Purch^ing „ ..... 4,648 

Machinery ,, . , . . . 255 

2. Associations for Consumption . 

.Societies tirganized bj^ — 

Producers . . # . 

Salaried Class 

Labourers . 4 • ^ 

(N.B. — ^The total number of societies for the same year was 13,442.) 

I < 
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societies, excluding, of course, co-operative stores, afe 
predominantly agricultural in nature. This fact is shown, 
firstly, by comparing the number of urban credib societies, 
which in 1921 was only eighty-five, with the vast total of 
rural credit societies, as shown in the preceding- table, 
and, secordly, by classifying tte nature of the occupations 
of members in the latter. In 10,017 societies sending in 
reports for 1918, members were engaged as follows ; — 


Agriculture 

Industry 

Commerce 

Fishery . 

Forestry 

Miscellaneous 


1,260,047 

57.135 

109,356 

22,683 

1,240 

63.007 


1,513468 

The average number of members per society was 151, 
and may be roughly taken as an average figure of 
membership of all co-operative societies in Japan. * 
However, for urban societies ' the figure naturally 
is higher, namely 342 per society. It must t>e • noted 
that this average number in rural credit societies is on 
the increase, showing that the increa.^'e of membership is 
faster than that of societies. In urban credit societies, 
the tendency is just the other way about. The biggest 
society in Japan,., according to Mr. Fujii, is.the^Oshima 
Credit, Purchasing and Marketing Society, tlie membership 
of which approaches 20,000. It is interesting to note that 
this society, at the General Meeting of 1918, decided on 
building a steamer for the society’s business.^ • • 

But how are these societies distributed throughout the 
country ? The Government Report shows, that, in all the 
length and breadth of the land, thire is no prefecture where 
co-operative credit societies are unknoAvn, and further, 


* According the Government report on co-operative societies for 
1919, the average number of members of different forms of co-operative 
societies was as follows : — ♦ 


Co-operative Societies taken together . . .150 

Credit Societies " 131 

Marketing Societies 159 

Purchasing Societies 149 

Machinery Societies 156 
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flfat these societies, roughly speaking, are evenly spread 
alt over Japan (see Appendix). Be it noted, however, that 
although the total number of societies exceeds that of cities, 
towns and villages of Jftpan (i.e. 12,192), there are at present 
seven cities, 385 towns and 2,868 villages, \^here Co-oper- 
ation has^not yet been able tqrpenetrate. This leads 9ne to the 
conclusion that therS must be overlapping in certain districts. 
However, the evil of the overlapping of societies has not 
yet become a proWem of any serious significance. The pre- 
fecture which shows the highest percentage of societies for 
a ^iven number of cities, towns and villages, is Gumma 
Prefecture (thd stronghold of the silk industry), followed by 
, Kagoshima and Aomori Prefectures, whilst Osaka Prefecture 
(tlie industrial centre of Japan) shows the lowest percentage. 

The liability of shareholders of co-operative societies in 
Japan may take three different fonns. It may be unlimited, 
it may be limited to the amount of the shares, or it may be 
limit^ by guarantee. As these three forms of liability 
differ from those thre» recognized in the German Co- 
operative Law, it would be well to give a short explanation.* 
By limited liability is meant that the members of the 
society are responsibk for the indebtedness of the society to 
the«extent of their holdings of shares. By unlimited Habile 
ity is meant that the members of the society have joint 
and several^ unlimited responsibility for the indebted^ 
ness of the .society, whatever may be the amount. By 
liability limited by gimrantee (Hosho-Sekinin) is meant 

* Section 2 of the German Co-operative Law describes tlie three forms 
of liability follows : — 

Co-operative Societies ma^’' be established — 

'*(1) of sT*ch akinS that individual members assume direct liability to 
the society and to its creditors to thc^'ull extent of their property 
for the engagements of the society (registered co-operativ(#society 
with •unlimited liabiJi*^* ; 

" (2) of such a kind that the members are liable totlie extent of all their 
possessions, but not directly to the creditors of the co-operative 
society, l?eing only obliged to pay to the latter t^;j^ contributions 
requisite for the satisfaction of the creditors (registered co- 
operatives society with unlimited contributory liability) ; 

** (3)* of such a kind that^the direct liabilit5f of the members to their 
society and to its creditors for the engagements of the co-operative 
society is restricted beforehand to a fixed sum (jegistered co- 
operative society ^fith limited liability)." , 

— (Cahill, op. cit., Appendix II.) 
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that the members of the society are responsible for the 
indebtedness of the society to the extent of a specified sum 
over and above their holdings of shares. 

As is well known, unlimited liability is* one of the basic 
principles of the Raiffeisen credit societies, and is universally 
followed ,in other countries by such rural credit societies 
as are modelled on the Raiffeisen society. In Japan, 
however, partly owing ^to the national character, unlimited' 
liability is not so widely adopted. At the beginning of the 
movement the number of societies which assumed unlimited 
liability exceeded that of those which assumed limited 
liability, but the former gradually decreased' and the latter 
is steadily on the increase, as shown below ; — 
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, ‘As shown above, the percentage of these three forms 
fcr 1919 (viz. limited liability, unlimited liability and 
liability limited by guarantee) was 74-2 per cent., 23*7 
per cent, and 2*i* per cent, respectively, and the percentage 
of limited liability for 1919 was 67-7 for rural^credit societies 
exclusively, and 87 for urb^in credit societies, showing an 
overwhefming majdrity of limited liability. 

* Let us now examine briefly the^ financial condition of 
credit societies. The total amount of share-capital, reserve 
fund, deposits and money borrowed from outside, in 1918 (the 
lagt year for which the figures are available) , in credit societies 
(viz. 3,059 cibdit societies exclusively, and 10,017 credit 
societies of all kinds, sending in reports), as compared with 
alt co-operative societies (viz. 11,230, sending in reports for 
that year) showed the following figures ; — 
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N.B. — Deposits from non-members have been omitted from tljls table 
on account the lack of ajcfSracy. • 


The above statistics eloquently prove the important role 
played by deposits, the amount of which is steadily increas- 
ing year by year. This is apparently due, firstly, to the 
absence of proper safings-banks in rural districts, and, 
secondly, to assiduous encouragement to depositors on the 
part of societies, as we shall see presently. 
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In the following pages I shall describe the organizatibn 
and mode of operation of mral credit societies, and examine 
how and in what way they differ from the CcKnan model 
and its offshoots in various countries. 

0 

§3. The Organization of 'Rural Credit Societies. 

The credit society, as every economist understands, is. 
an association of small producers, joined together for the 
purpose of financing their own industry, S.nd incidentally of 
developing their own domestic economy. In other words, 
the credit society is a small bank, established by the members 
themselves for their own benefit.^ It is unnecessary to 
emphasize the fact that the credit society is not merely.a 
system, but a spirit, viz. beyond the foregoing it embodies 
the further aim of cultivating among its members the 
spirit of self-government, the practice of thrift, the fostering 
of brotherhood, and the general betterment of the economic 
organization as a whole. ' * 

There are two models on which dearly all the co-operative 
credit societies in the world have been built, visL. the* model 
of Raiffeisen and that of Schulze-Delitzsch, two German 
pioneers of Co-operation. Raiffeisen instituted credit 
societies (usually called loan and savings banks) for a'^ri- 
culturists, and the moral and ethical mission looms very 
large in his progt'i'jvnme, similarly to the Japanese Hqtokusha. 
Schulze- Dclitzsch, on the other hand, , devised credit 
societies mainly for artisans and merchants and ’lays 
particular stress on the business-like management of such 
socie ties. To him economy was enough. ‘ ‘ Economic reform 
being effected, he judged that other refdrm would follow 
in its train of its own accord.” Hence arise many points of 
difference between both these systems and their actual mode 
of operation.* 

♦ Tlie Raiffeisen credit societies have generally the following character- 
istics : — 

Limitation of area, low* shares, permanenLand indivisible reserve fund, 
unlimited liability, loans only for productive or provident purposes ; loans 
only to menubers, credit for relatively long periods, absence of profit- 
seeking ; posts of officials, with the exception of <the secretary, are honorary, 
i.e. unpaid, fostering of moral as well as material advancement, and 
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♦ Vl^ch of these two systems has been adopted in Japan 
’ i§ a point which, is open to question. Some writers maintain 
that our.grcdit society is, without doubt, modelled on the 
Schulze-Delitzsc,h system, while others assert that our 
system is an exact copy of the Raiffeisen system. To the 
author the truth seems to^lie midway between these two, 
i.e. the 'German Co-operative La,w, on which ou'r law was 
based and wliich, as we must not forget, was subsequent and 
not anterior, to^ practical Co-operhtion, naturally covered 
the two forms already in existence, i.e. the Raiffeisen 
and Schulze-Delitzsch .systems, and culled from both, 
although there is no doubt that there is a strong leaning to 
the Schulze-Delitzsch. system, which is explained by the 
4 act that Schulze-Delitzsch and his party assisted in the 
drafting. Further, the conditions of Japan and the 
character of the Japanese necessitate culling from both 
systems, without adhering rigidly to the Raiffeisen system, 
i*s the rule in other countries.* Even in urban credit 

societies we find, that with but few modifications, the 

♦ 

rules of the rural credit societies are followed. Thus it 
musi be ^oted that, although the present Japanese Co- 
operative Law dra.ws a line between ordinary (or ‘‘ rural ”) 
credit societies afiti urban credit societies, and makes 
special provisions for the latter, the line of demarcation 
between the two (rural and urban societies) J,s^ot so marked 

carrying on of other co-operative ►business, e.g. purchasing of agricultural 
requisites, etc. J 

The Schulze-Delitzsch credit societies, on the other hand, have roughly 
the following principles : the area is not strictly limited ; high shares ; 
no indivisible reserve ; loans usually for terms of tliree months ; dividends, 
sometimes*vcrj!; high ; carrying on of purely banking business and no other 
co-operative activity is undertaken {see Cahill, op. p. 15). 

The p?inciple of the Schulze-Delitzsch system 'was followed with some 
modifications by the Luzzati banks in I^y, founded in 1866 by Signor 
Luzzati. •This modified syslpm, on which Jhe town banks in sou^c countries 
are modelled, differs frolh the Schulze-Delitzsch system in that (i) the 
administratipn is more democratic ; (2) the liability of shareholders is 
limited ; (3) the chief channel of credit has always been the bill of exchange, 
advance bill or trade bill. (For details, see Fa.y, op. cit , pp. 63-66 ; for the 
present condition of the Luzzati banks, see footnote on p. 162. 

♦*For exarSpIe, “ In one or two respects^, indeed, the Punjab (India) 
holds if anything more c^fcsely to the pure gospel of Raiffeisen's teaching 
than does Germany herself. Credit is more personal, management more 
entirely honorary, geiyiral meetiifgs more frequent and corporate spirit 
stronger. . . (Darling, op. cit., p. 189.) 
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as IS xne case in uie cscuuiuc-Delitzsch and in the Raiileisen 
systems. (For details, see special section, on urban credit' 
societies.) , . 

Although the Japanese co-operati,ve societies, including 
credit societies, are under the careful and minute provisions 
and far-reachirfg regulations of^the Co-operative Law, and 
further, although those societies, from their establishment 
to their dissolution, are subject to bureaucratic control * 
and strict inspection by the authorities, it will not interest 
the reader to go into these legal details, and I shall only 
deal with the important points of the organizations and 
the modus oferandi, principally reviewing how theSe 
societies are actually organized and conducted. 

A credit society is usually started by a group of small pro* 
ducers, say fifty or sixty, living in the same village or town- 
ship. The legal minimum number of members for such es- 
tablishment, as \inder the German Co-operative Law, is seven. 

The motives for which such a society may be established 
are manifold, but in most cases, it is the pressing need for 
protection against the abuses of usury and priv,ate money- 
lending that provides the impulse for its establishment. 
Some of the societies are started to provide a common fund 
for the adjustment of fields ; and some Bf the older societies 
have been reorganized from the Hotokushas described in a 
previous chap+er. 

It must be bofrlh in mind, Jiowever, that in -Jajmn the 
impulse for such a society nearly always comcv'' fi*om above. 
For example, if the Government finds in a certain village 
that the organization of a credit society is badly needed, 
it sends a lecturer there, with the idea of converting the 
inhabitants to the principle of co-operative banking ,•• or the 
village njayor may start propaganda to that end. In many 
cases, I may add, the mayor ultimately becomes the President 
of the society, and the business of the society will be 
carried on in »rthe village administration office. On the 
advantages and benefits derived from co-operative banking 
becoming known, the inhabitants of villages themselves be^n 
to form societies without external influences being brought 
to bear. 
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The area served by the credit society UO aally limited, 
aSoin the case of.Raiffeisen societies, to a single village or 
town.* This hmitation of area has been determined by 
the very nature of credit societies, which must of necessity 
be based on the mutual knowledge and on the confidence 
of its members in each othe^ Sometimes suc^i an §.rea may 
be further extended, but this requires the permission of 
*the authorities of the particular Prefecture, in which the 
society in question may be situated. 

The Japanese Co-operative Law, which is in the main a 
cojgy of the German Co-operative Law, also provides that 
the number of* members of a co-operative society may 
not be restricted. This* provision, of course, as Mr. Cahill 
pdints out, “ does not imply that membership is open to 
every applicant, but merely that its members may not be 
permanently limited.” (Cahill, op. cit,, p. 65.) In practice, 
the membership ranges between 100 and 500, but it is some- 
tin]((2s.,as small as under fifty and sometimes as huge as 
over 2,000. The average membership of credit societies 
for 19:^9 was,' as we have .seen, isi.f 
As I have'* explained already, a credit society may assume 
one of three different forms of liability : limited liability, 
unlimited liability, or liability limited by guarantee. 
Each society must choose one of these forms of liability, 
according to the economic and other conOciAons of the 

* This legal lipiitation is confined to'crcdii societies, and is not applicable 
to other types of hfjcieties. 

t Inere is not sufficient material to gauge the number of members in 
each society. However, such number in 167 co-operative societies, which 
were recognized in 1916 as elficient by the Co-operative Union, showed 
the followin’g results : — 
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village or town in which such society is situated. Althoi%h 
the advantages of unlimited liability over limited liability 
for rural credit societies are strongly set fortlk by writers 
on Co-operation and are universally adopted by Raiffeisen 
Societies (and their offshoots), as a matter of fact in Japan 
limited Ijability seems to be preferred to unlimited liability.* 

It may be added in this connection that the law requires 
each society to announce, as part of the official title of th^ 
society, the kind of liability to which itsmiembers are subject, 
so as to avoid any misconception by the public as to their 
possible liability. ^ 

There is no special qualification for bccofning a member 
of a credit society, such as we have seen enforced in the 
Hotokusha system, where the morals of candidates are*<he 
first consideration. 

Any individual, so far as he is an independent earner 
living in the society’s area, may become a membey of a 
credit society, provided that he is prepared to subscribe, for 
one share (usually Y 10 - 20 ) f ; an<l further that {a) he be 
approved, in the case of societies of limited liability or 
liability limited by guarantee, by the director? ; (ft) in the 
case of societies of unlimited liability, by the whole body of 
members. A credit society, whatever its form of liabyity, 
must be open to people of all trades, not only for agri- 
culturists, tTvi ?4so for those engaged in industry, commerce, 

. * • 

* For example, Mr. Wolff enumerates among other points the advantage 
of unlimited liability : — ^ 

1. That unlimited liability makes banks particularly careful fti the 
acceptance of members. 

2. That it secures efficient management, as officials who^ just as other 

members, assume unlimited liability naturally are earful anfl alert as to 
financial engagements. • ^ 

t Various endeavours ar#* being made on the part of societies and 
of riirj^ communities to make easy the joining of a co-operative society. 
To quote a fev/ such examples from tli# (government report : — 

1. Anyone wishing to become a member and yet unable to pay the 
price of the one share, as prescribed, may offer his products, which the 
society will dispose of, and the proceeds of such sale will be allocated 
towards paying for such share. 

2. A part of the purchase money for the share to be t^ken up by a new 
member is contributed I#/ the rural commumty from the common fund. 

3. A savings-club is specially organized Tor the purchase of shares. 

4. Sometimes the cKsociation of^ landowners will make a donation of 

Yi per share towards the purchase of shares. Usually tlie price of a share is 
Yia-20. • • 
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jfiShery, forestry and so forth. It depends mainly on the 
location of the ‘society, as to which of these occupations 
predomiriktes in the society. Taken as a whole, agriculture 
predominates, asiwe have seen already.* 

Where it is expressly stated in the rules of ^ credit .society 
that loans may be granted for purposes of domestic {economy, 
a person may become a member of such society, even if 
he is not engaged in any productiye pursuit. This point 
was put to the Bureau of Agriculture, whose ruling was as 
above, f 

^Whether a corporate body, as distinguished from an 
individual, cah become a member of a credit society, is a 
cmestion of some legal importance, J and to a certain extent 
fllis question has economic consequences. § It seems to 

• Below I give a few exceptions to the rule that agricultural members 
predominate in credit societies. The following figures may be of interest 
as showing cases where this rule does not apply : — 

Agricul- 
tural. Industry. Commerce. Fishery. Forestry. Miscellaneous. 
MiyatSu Society. . 84 690 620 144 — 420 

Kawagoemachi Society 166 ♦ 989 2,128 i — 1,38 t 

Kosuisha Society . 976 2,174 8^248 — — 3,4^9 

Himc ISociet}^ , .232 63 200 445 — 20 

I The Japanese Credit Society manifestly has no intention of excluding the 
very poorest as does the Schulze-Delitzsch system. (The Raiffeisen system, 
on the other hand, make? ^^si■»ocial effort towards the relief of the neediest, 
as is also the case in the Hotokusha.) However, in practice our credit 
societie.s arc said to be made up of middle and upper class membership. 
A certain Government official in the Department for Co-operative .Societies 
is said to have declared that the members of Societies are 

mostly djawn ^from the middle and ypper classe.s, *and another i.s also said 
to have expressed the opinion that, although the number of societies had 
increased, the pe?sons constituting tiie membership of societies had no 
actual domestic necessity to combat with, and thus the first aim of 
co-operative societies, viz. to raise the standard of living, has in practice 
no part jn« the movement. * See Nihon-shinyd-kumiairon, by Usami 
(Japanese Credit Societies), p. 243. 

t A municipal colrporation, for example, cannot become a member of a 
credit society, but it can become a depositor^n such a society. Whether a 
co-operative society, which it^lf is a legal person, can become > member 
of another* co-operative society, is also aii open question. However, 
considering the provksion made for federation of societies, it would be 
better to say, ’like Mr, Fujii, that a co-operative society cannot become a 
member of another co-operative society (viz. a unit society). 

§ If, as is usually understood, a profit-making comp&y is allowed to 
become a member of a co-operative society, there is a possibility of 
a society, consisting exclj^sively of such cojJVimercial companies, being 
organized for the sole purpo.se of evading taxes. As a matter of fact, such 
societies are not rarely met with Japan. Evidently this contradicts 
the spirit of the Japanese legislation, which was primarily intended for 
small producers. * 
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be usually understood that a company, including a joiitt: 
stock company, also can become a member of a credit 
society, provided that its head office is within ihe area of 
the society, and provided that it caarrics pn some business 
enterprise. 

The v<orking capital of tke Japanese credit society 
mainl}^ consists of share-capital, reserve^und, deposits from 
members, supplemente^d by money borrowed from outside 
organizations. In the case of societies with unlimited 
liability, the joint and several liabilities of members furnish 
the immaterial portion of the society’s capital. But ^in 
Japanese societies, stress is laid rather on thfe share capital 
and reserve fund — in particular, on deposits. Below I give 
a brief outline of how the share capital and reserve funS, 
viz. the society’s own capital, is raised, and I shall deal with 
borrowed capital and deposits in the section on the society’s 
business. , 

Share Capital . — As has been pointed out every memVer 
has to subscribe at least one shares the maximum amount 
of one share, excepting in special cases, is not allo\yed to 
exceed Y50 and, further, one member’s holding of shares 
should not be more than thirty ; on’>y in exceptional cases 
the maximum of fifty shares is allowed. The value of a 
share varies from society to society. Some societies have 
shares as low^sr^ and other societies have shares as high 
as Yioo, But in most cases the amount of a s’harfi ranges 
from Y5 to Y20.* The majority of members*!iold one sl^are 
only. However, as there are a number of members in 


each society who hold 

more than one 

share, sometimes 

even ten shares, the average holding of 

share capital per 

♦ In 167 efficient societies, df which mention has already been made, the 

nominal walue of one share in 

1916 is as follows 
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member in 1918 was reported to be as high as Y4175, 
The shares ar* usually paid for by small instalments, 
the methocte of payment being various. The first instalment, 
however, must b(j at least one-tenth of the nominal value 
of the shares. Sometimes a member pays 20 sen each 
month, or Yi half-yearly. Ail the dividends due to jnembers 
who are ’paying up their shares by instalments must be 
’allocated towards paying the balance of the shares. The 
statistics show that such payment in full is usually completed 
in the course of a few years. 

Reserve Fund (Prescribed by Law), 
livery year each society must, by law, set aside at least 
one-fourth of its net prefits for the reserve fund until this 
reaches the amount agreed on in the rules of the society. 
The law prescribes that the minimum of the reserve fund 
must not be less than the total amount of the nominal 
capitJ^l of the society. The entrance fee charged to new 
mejnljers, the fees charged to a member wishing to increase 
his holding, and the balance of shares held by a member 
who leaves <»he society, must also be added to this fund. 
The percentage of the rescryig fund (both compulsory and 
voluntary) compared .i.«5*"the total subscribed capital of 
credit societies (exclusively) and of ci’edit societies (of all 
kind.s) in 1918 was 36-25 and 34-43 re.spectivcly ; and the 
percentage of the special (voluntary) reservcofund compared 
to the tri'diiiary (compulsor)^ reserve lund in 1918 was 
respectively 37*26 and 41-97. 

Special Reserve Fund (Voluntary). 

Usually ^n co-operative societies a certain portion of the 
net profits is alJ^Jcated to a reserve fund quite voluntary 
in nature. This fund is called the • special reserve fund ” 
to distinguish it from tVe reserve fund required by law, 
already explained above. This voluntary fund may be a 
reserve fund for reconstniction of premises, or one for 
depreciation of furniture, etc. It is sometimes used for 
charitable purposes, or for death bepefits, or to provide 
bonuses on the marri(4;e of members and so forth ; and, 
indeed, to meet miscellaneous unforeseen exper,ses. 

It must be noted that these two forms of reserve fund. 
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unlike the Stiftungsfond in the Raiffeisen Societies or 
the Dodaikin in our Hotokusha, are not the permanent 
indivisible property of the society, to which fv.nd all the 
profits of the society are allocated. - Altljough the reserve 
fund (of credit societies) as such, is the corporate pro- 
perty the society, primarily accunnilated to cover 
losses incurred by societies, yet in Japan each member 
can lay claim to it, i.e.^ when a member leaves a society or' 
when a society is wound up, a memberccan claim a pro- 
portionate share of such reserve fund. A member’s holding 
in the reserve fund is usually computed ; («) in the reserve 
fund, prescribed by law, in proportion to the amount of 
his paid-up shares ; {b) in the special reserve fund, in 
proportion to the amount which he has contributed to the 
profits of the society, e.g. in the case of marketing societies, 
in proportion to the quantity of goods delivered by a 
member. 

The net profits of the society, as a rule, are allocatpd^as 
follows : — , 

1. One-fourth of all profits up to the amount required 
by law to be devoted to the i'=gerve fund. 

2. To dividends to members, 

3. To a .special (voluntary) reserv^e'fund. 

4. To bonuses to officials and employees. 

After dedht^tir^g the required percentage of the net 
profits for the reserve fund, ac explained above*, the society 
may distribute the remainder in several ways*; either as 
dividends to members, or for the formation of a special 
(voluntary) reserve fund, or as bonuses to ofjjcials and 
employees. * 

P'irstly, I shall exanaine the provisions of the* law on 
dividends. According to the law,<dividends may.be distri- 
buted in the following two ways 

I. They may be distributed among the meihbcrs — 

(a) In p/X)portion to a member’s holding in the society, 
which consists of each memlier’s proportign of 
the paid-up capital, reser'^ fund, special reserve 
fund, and the haianre r>f npf -ornfits iindis- 
• tributed. 
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• {b) Or in proportion to the share of each member, 

, i.e. tb^ paid-up share capital of each mem- 

•her. 

In both cases Jhe law limits such dividends to 6 per 
cent, and in exceptional circumstances 10 per cent. 
These dividends are reall^r equivalent to interest on 
capital ; m other Words, these arc dividends which each 
fnember receives as an investor in the society. Therefore, 
if all the dividends are distributed in this way the only 
difference from the distribution of dividends of joint stock 
companies is that in the former there is a legal maximum 
as to both the total holding of each member and the 
percentage of dividend, whereas there is no limit in either 
diAction in the latter. 

2. They may be distributed in proportion to the amount 
and prices of goods handled by the society or the amount of 
business executed by the society for each member. In 
othgr jvords, the dividends may be distributed in proportion 
to the extent in which ef^h member has contributed to the 
net profits of the society. In this casejiadi member receives 
his dividenef as a member of ^the society, rather than as an 
investor. 

This form of allocating dividends is unknown in capital- 
istic cnterjsrise, and is one of the characteristic features bf 
co-operative societies, by which one can distliigiiish them 
from joirft stbek companies. The world-famous “ Dividend 
on P^irchase,^’ devised by the Rochdale Pioneers in England, 
is its most brilliant example. 

So mucl\, for the legal provisions as to dividends. But 
how does this wosk in practice ? In Japanese co-operative 
societies, in most cases, a combination of these two methods 
is followed,; i.e. after dis^iributing so much as a remiifnera- 
tion for capital, the rest is distributed, for instance, in 
proportion t6. the amount and/or prices of goods sold and 
purchased by its members. But in the credit societies 
(exclusively), tis far as I can learn, aU the dividends are 
usually distributed in proportion to the amount of the paid- 
up shares of each n^ember. 'There is no divicV'nd which 
each member of the sbeiety receives as such ; although in 
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the younger societies all the dividends are usually allocated 
to form and augment the compulsory reserve fund, in or^er 
to place the society on a sound basis, each member has a 
right to claim on such a fund in proportion to the amount 
of his paid-up shares. In other words, the increase of such 
a fund results only in strengthening the interests of members 
as investors. 

From the foregoing, I venture to say that the credit 
society (exclusively) is not altogether free from the 
critici.sm that it is, in this respect, capitalistic in 
nature.* 

« t 

A suggestion made by Mr. C. R. Fay, in. ‘Co-operation at 
Home and Abroad, which I would also like to bring to the 
notice of Japanese Co-operators, is worth following, viz. ^ a 
fixed dividend of 5 per cent, on capital and the remaining 
surplus to borrowers in proportion to the amount of their 
borrowings, as adopted in Belgian Popular Banks, which is 
really identical with the practice of dividend on purcljase 
in the co-operative stores in all lands. 

In order to encourage officials and employees, or express 
gratitude to them for vaie;i]>le services rendered to the 
society, so-called bonuses arc s..Kr?.<^Jimcs given over and 
above their salaries. But they arc Usually very small in 
amount. 


§ 4. The Business of Rural Credit «^Sdcieties. 

• 

The business of the credit society, as such, is very simple 
as in the case of the Raiffeisen societies, viz.*i+ consists 
of receiving deposits from members and, und^r certain 
conditions, from non-ffiembers, and of granting loans to 
members for producti«ve purpose!. » In cases where a lack 
of working capital is felt, money is borrowed from the 
Federation or from individuals or from local banks, or, in 
cases where there is a surplus of working capital, such 
capital may be invee?ted in Government bonds' or debentures 

♦ The relatjyely loweV percentage the special reserve fund as compared 
to the coi^pulsory reserve fund in credit societies (exclusively) as against 
credit societies (of all kinds) will also illustrate this assertion. 
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cw sound commercial securities, or may ue ucposited with 
■ the Federation 9r with commercial banks. 

As wftjiiave seen in the preceding pages, rural credit 
societies in Japan, like Raiffeisen societies, are usually 
engaged in other co-operative activities as well, such as 
marketing and/or purchasing, but as these other, activities 
are not the business of the credit society as such, I shall 
♦ describe these in later chapters. 

Further, owing to the influence of the Hotokusha or 
other spiritual organizations in Japanese villages, and, in 
some cases, on its own initiative, the credit society by means 
01* various methods, aims at cultivating the moral character 
of its members. However, there seems to be much left to 
b^ desired in the activities of societies in this direction. 


(i.) Deposits. 

Deposits, which are usually called Chokin (or savings)— 
irrespective of their diilcrent forms, comtitute one' of the 
main sources! of the loan-fund of the J..^.ianese credit society.* 
As a popular system of sa.’^ hlgs bank is sadly lacking in 
rural districts of Japctt/i'^llie usefulness of the credit society 
in -this direction is greatly appreciated. Further, in view 
of the fact that deposits from members stimulate thrift, 
besides being of benefit, in that such deposits augment the 
society’s loan fund, societies do their utmost to encourage 
deposits from’*non-members as well as from members, as 
we shall see in the following pages. 

The great stress laid on deposits by Japanese credit 

.i* 

♦ As we have seen, over 63 per cent, of working capital of Japanese 
rural credit societies is formed of various deposits, while 26 per^^ent. of 
paid-up shares and reserve fun'i and the remaining 11 per cent, of money 
borrowed from outside source's. In Indian credit societies, the percentage 
of deposits in the working capital is much lower, and that of commercial 
credit is much higher, as shown as follows : 50 per cent, of shares and the 
surplus accumulated from the interest on members’ box rowings, 10 per 
cent, of deposits, and the remainder of commercial credit (see C, F. Strick- 
land, op. cit., p? 51). . ■* 

t The lack of proper .saviiigs banks in rural Japan may be judged from 
the enormous business done by the Post Office Savings Bank. In May, 
1922, the total amount of^.such savings amounted to ¥900,^^8.298 — about 
nine times as much as received by all the co-operative societies. 
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societies may also be seen from the fact that some crecUt 
societies have evolved from mere savings clubs. At present/ 
in most cases, 80-90 per cent, of the members are ihemselves 
depositors, and it is not rare to find that all members are 
depositors. It mifit be noted that in Japanese societies 
the percentage of borrowing members is much lower than 
that of depositing members,* the annutil jiercentage of the 
fonner being 50-70 per cent, of the total members. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate; aU the different 
forms of deposits in actual existence. We find in Japanese 
credit societies that deposits of the same nature are often 
intioduced under different names. Roughly, deposits 
recei ved may be classified under tw^o-headings, viz. voluntary 
and compulsory deposits. 

The most common forms of voluntary deposits by members 
are as follows ; — 

1. Deposits of Savings. 

These arc dejiosits, as the name implies, for the purpose 
of saving money, and such deposits an; usually made in 
very small amounuv-it a time, say 5-10 sen, aaid are with- 
drawable at any moment. 'c-Jhis form is widely use 3 , and 
the rate of interest ranges from 4^^:^r cent, to 6-6 per cent, 
per annum, 6 per cent, being the normal rate. This rate is 
usually higher than the current rate of interest allowed by 
ordinary banks in tlie district. 

2. Current .Account. 

This form is also in common use, espC'^.ually in those 
societies, the membership of which comprises many persons 
of the merchant class. Its method is just the .same as in 
ordinary banks. The rate of interest ranges from i sen to 


* In seventy-nine eftkicn^ credit societies, recognized as such by the 
Co-opciative Union in 1916, the perccr'age of depositors to the total 
membership was as follows — * 

Percentage of Depositors. No. of Societies. 

Under 50 per cent. ....... 3 

51-60 per cent. . , . . . . , -3 

61-70 „ 3 

. 71-80 „ y 

81-90 13, 

91-99 21 

100 per cent. . ^ 27 


79 
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i*8s««per diem per Yioo (equal to 3*6 to 6‘5 per cent, per 
qnnum). • 

3. Fixed Deposits. 

This form is usually adopted by those members who have 
money to spare, and have no employmei^ for it for the 
time being. The term is usually one year, or hciAf a year ; 
sometirnes longer lind sometimes shorter than that. The 
rate of interest on this fixed deposjt is usually higher than 
on the deposits ®f savings, ranging from 4-5 per cent, to 7-8 
per cent, per aimum (the normal rate being 7 per cent.) ; 
and naturally it is higher in the case of long-term deposits. 

4. Deferred* Deposits (Sueoki-chokin). 

This is of the same nature as the fixed deposit, but the 
tsrm of deposit is usually very long. It has numerous 
categories, but, roughly speaking, it takes one of the 
following forms ; — 

(«^A certain sum of money is paid in and left for some years. 

A certain fixed sum of money is paid in monthly, o’" 
daily, until it reaches ascertain amount durjjq!^'‘ff'svipulated 
period. • ' " 

(c) A cettain sum of money is deposited daily or monthly 
at the discretion of tb'.-^il8positor, and after the expiration 
of^i stipulated term the deposit is paid back to the depositor. 

The rate of interest on this form of deposit ranges from 
6 per cent, to 9 per cent, per annum, 7 per cent, being the 
normal? * • 

5. Commemoration Deposits (Kinen-chokin). 

This deposit has nothing new in its nature, but it is 
usually ^treated as a special form in the societies. The 
idea of this deposit is to commemorate the Accession 
ceremony of the present Emperor, ®r some occasion memor- 
able to the society (for*example, qne society started this 
deposit when it was gi-antcd a large sum as a low rate loan 
by the Government). The working of this deposit is nearly 
the same as deferred deposits. * 

6 . ,Sinkin^ Fund Deposits (Gensai-chokin) . 

In this deposit, a certain percentage of the debt out- 
standing is paid in jnonthly«or daily until the. debtor can 
pay back the whole of his debt. 
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^ c i i 

Compulsory deposits may take various forms, as, for 
example : — t , 

1. Deposits of Promise (Yakusoku-chokin). ♦- « 

Tliis deposit begins when a member is granted a loan 
from the society. The borrower promises to the society 
that he ;,vill deposit more than a certain percentage of 
such a debt, say 2 per cent montlily. This deposit is only 
applied towards the discharge of the debt. The rate of 
interest is vciy high on this deposit.* , 

2. Taxation Deposits (Nozei-chokin). 

The aim of this deposit is to provide members with the 
cash necessary for paying their annual taxes,' Usually the 
amount of tax is ascertained ; and every month the member 
has to pay a little more than one-twelfth of this amount. 
This deposit seems to work satisfactorily in practice and it 
is fairly widely used. 

Methods of Collecting and Encouraging Deposits' 

from Members A ' ~ 

• "^c.. •' v' 

As I have alrea\i-.:^,i:nentioned, every society, endeavours 
to induce members to dfci^u^t.as much as possible, so far 
as this does not impair the piv^dyctive capacity of the 
member. Especially in those societies which enfoixe a kind 
of compulsory deposit, do they employ rather interesting 
methods of collecting and encouraging deposits. On this 
point the Co-operative Union, in its report, published a 
fairly exhaustive description, the principal festuircs of which 
I will enumerate. 

♦ Mr, S. Wobb says that this very complicated treatment part pay- 
ment of a loan as a special kind of deposit is nnknov^^i in Europe. What 
is done in Europe is always to accept any instalment towards •wiping off 
so much of the loan, and th^ charging interest on the unpaid balance. 
This is hn instance of what seems to hin^* a Japanese tendei^cy to over- 
complication. (Communicated personally.) • 

t Compare our method to that employed in the Raiffeisen societies : — 

“ Not only are members urged to bring in their savings, but the savings 
of non-membert’ are also welcomed ; and efforts are made to reach all 
ages and classes in the district. Farm hands and servants are recom- 
mended by masters to depo^'it part of their wages with the society ; teachers 
in schools distribute savings books ; savings*, boxes are given out tree of 
charge ; and in many c^es societies employ collectors who make weekly 
visits to houses for the^sale of saviiigs cards of different denominations " 
(Cahill, op, dt., 77). / 
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. Methods of Collecting Deposits, 

^ I. The official^and employees of the society visit each member 
at his hdijse and collect deposits. 

2. The officials of t^e village office take part in collecting 
deposits and tako them to the society in fx lump sum. 

3. An area is divided into several distnets, «.nd in each dis- 
trict a deposit collector is Appointed, or members ^ake it in 
turn to collect. In* this case, collecting boxes are provided by 
the society. 

4. “ Savings-clubs ** arc organized for this purpose. 

5. On so-called savings-days agreed on by members, they 
take their deposits simultaneously to tlie district office of the 
society at a given signal, say the firing of a rocket or the strik- 
ing of the belf. 

6. Primary school stivients or members of ** village young 
rjen's associations take part in this business. 

7. The whole or a part of the proceeds of sales of property 
is deposited (this constitutes a kind of compulsory deposit). 

Special Methods of Encoumging Savings and Deposits. 

1. Special jirovisions for encouraging savings are drawn up, 
aifd 'those members wdio show specially good resulj:s in 

are allowed a higher r^fle of interest, or "presented with 
money rewatds or gifts by the society 1 

2. In caSe of a child being bavn to a member, such a member 
is presented with a pass book with a certain sum of money (the 
amount being only infinitesimal) entered to his credit ; tluis he 
is encouraged to add to this initial deposit. 

3. A society issues Savings coupons,'* wliich are used as 
presents among members, and from the society to members, or 
as lottei^ prizes, in the entertainment part of the General Meeting. 

4. A certain ^portion of the crops at harv(\st-time is collected 
from each member and the proceeds of the sale of same arc 
converted into deposits. The proceeds of sales at exhibitions 
of prodi*cts are also treated as mentioned above. 

5. Members arc encouraged to start subsidiary industries, 
such as ftee-keeping, breeding 5ilk-woi?ms, etc. 

6. All dividends are cortverted into deposits. 

7. The rate of interest on deposits may be raised above the 
rate current, in the same district. 

8. The society furnishes each member with a sayings-box, for 
the purpose of putting money into it. 

g. Jn order*to stimulate emulation i.^ saving money among 
members, a diagram showing the amount of savings of each village 
is displayed in the office, or copigs are distributed among members. 

10. Lectures on thrtft are often arranged by the society ; and 
special thrift-songs are composed to be sung by members. 
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Deposits from Non-memhers. • 

Although the credit society is a bank established for the 
benefit of its members receiving deposits only it dm mem- 
bers, it can, under certain conditions? also, receive deposits 
from non-raemljers. ' According to the law, such non-mem- 
bers are classified as follows :~ 

1 . Applicants for membership. From such non-members 
the society can receive deposits to the amount of one share ; 
the idea of such a deposit being to help him to become a 
member, 

2. The family of a member of the society. The society 
receives deposits from people who live in 'the house of 
the member. Such may include crrfployees of the member 
residing with him. 

3. Public Bodies. This covers public bodies of cities, 

towns and villages, and also shrines, temples, associations 
for adjustment of fields, live-stock associations, agricultural 
<?o'Vf‘ties, etc. - 1 

Depdsila *W. all forms from mc^mbers added together 
showed the followTiSg-' iraense in the last few years :-r 


Year. 

No. of Societies 
sending in 
Reports, 

No. of Depositors. 

i 

Balance. f 

1904 

463 

" ? 

Y 242,§53 

1905 

610 

? 1 

.. 423,087 ^ 

1910 

3.892 

232.485 

7,204,824 

1914 

8.533 

728,372 

24,749.229 

1915 

9,040 

840,932 

29 .- 599 ; 159 

1916 

9.363 

940.399 

43.670,205 

1917 

9.715 

^ 1,057.325 

73.976.183 

1918*- 

10,017 

1,187, 09f 

• 

107,07,8,501 


Deposits from non-members in 1918 were as follows : — 

No. of Societies 
^ whSse figures* are 

available. 

Deposits of the .'irst type Yil5,522 (4.507) 

Deposits of „ second . i4,294j,777 {6.584) 

Deposits of .. third „ . 98,243 (25) 
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(ii.) Money Borrowed from Outside. 

• The loan fund* is mainly made up of share capital, resci've 
fund (Sfixsiety’s own capital) and various deposits from 
members and fr^m non-members. Tepiporary deficiencies 
of this fund, however, must be su>>plic^ from outside 
sources. Theoretically speSking, such deficiencies of funds 

^ in unit societies are best relieved by their own Federation, 
no matter whether such loans to lyiit societies come from 
the Federation’sown fund, or whether the Federation takes 
up loans on behalf of unit societies from the Hypothec Bank 
qf Japan. 

As things sfand to-day, owing to the lack of close relation- 
ship between unit societies and the Federation, the former 
shpplemont their fund, roughly from the following sources : — 

(1) From the Federation of t'rcdit Societies. 

(2) From Nippon-Kwang3'o-Ginko (the Central Ilj'^pothcc 
Bank of Japan). 

#(3) From Nokd-Ginko (the Provincial Hypothec Banks). 

(4) From local bank*!. . ■''•t,,.. 

(Sjt Fronf private individuals. 

The Japanese Government, with a view to pj-omoting 
co-operative societies, grants such societies vast sums each 
y«ir from the funds of Post Office Savings lianks at a vei'y 
low rate of interi^st through the interinediaiy of the above- 
mentioned banks, either from their Head Office or through 
local Hypijthcc Banks ; and, further, such loans may be 
granted to thft Federation or rlirect to unit societies them- 
selves, t Although in thcor}? the Central FTypothec Bank 

* Tliis,s(K;tion is mniiily ba.stul on privnlo iulonnation from the Co-oponi- 
tivo CInion. Tin? aojlior’s in vestigation in this d i roclion is not b\ any moans 
final, nor was it po.ssiblo for him at tlic linitr to proenni fuiThor infornuition. 

t Practically, in like manner, Ihe Minuter of Agriculture in France 
grants loaijs to credit societiifi in that country from funds der^'od from 
the Bank of France. Tfowitver, in pVance .stich loans are not given direct 
to a unit society, but are granted to the Federation or disr,rict bank 
(“ Caisse rcgibnale,"’ to use tlio French term), which in turn divides such 
grants according to the need or a.s soiiglit for bv^ the ahiliated societies. 
At tJie end of 1913, the various " caisses regionales " liad rocoivccl more 
than 100 inillicm fx'ancs as loans from the Stat^^, 94 million remaining oiit- 
stanefing, while the subscril>bd and paid-iii.) capital of the " caisses region- 
ales ” amounted only to 8 millions and, moreover, these loans had been 
granted free of interest. The dcj^^ndence of .Societies on State help is 
thus more marked in Fnfnce than in Japan (see Tnipfessioni o f the Co-opera- 
tive Movement in France and Italy, by O. Rothfeld, pp. 12-18). 
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aims at granting loans only to the Federation, which latter fe 
then to accommodate its unit societies, the relation between 
unit societies and the Federation, as it stands to-ddy, is not 
such that this thecjry is practicable) so Jthat fairly large 
sums are gi'antftd dilect to unit societies by the Hypothec 
Banks. Such loans granted by these two types of Hypothec 
Banks to co-operative societies (unit societies and federa- 
tions) in the last seven years were as follows : — * 


1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 


¥1,651,450 
906,900 
— « 
' 1,043,000 

2.226.200 
1,236,580 / 

1.586.200 


The rate of interest charged by the Central Bank was 
5'6 per cent, and that by provincial banks, 6-1 per cent. 

Fu rther, according to private information from • 
Sengoktp^'tf'd^ ,Pp-operative Union, at the end of 1921, such 
loans granted by th69i»banks from their own capital, together 
with those granted from the funds of Post Offic’e Savings 
Banks, to federations and unit societies showed the following 
facts ; — c 


Lo:in.s granted l)y 

Fixed- term Loan. 

i.. .. : „ 

Loans repayable by 
Yearly In-stalrh ents. 

i 


No. of 
Loans. 

1 

Total 

Amount. 

No. of 
Loans. 

Total 

Amount. 

Central Hypothec 




• 

Bank* . 

Provincial Hypo* 

35 

Y5.914.i59 

79 

¥1,340.225 

thee Banks 

— ■ ■ 

2.581 

6.239.428 

27 

. 215,800 


No. of such Items. Total Amount. 
Discounting of bills . • 59 ». ¥ 991,590- 

Overdrafts of current account 2 23,703 

♦ Quoted from Hompo-Ndgyd-Ydran (the Ou^fine of Japanese Agri- 
culture^ i<ssued bv Ministry of Ac^riciiltnre and Commerce. 
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• The rate of interest per annum charged by these banks 

in»the first half df 1922 was : — 

• % 

7’6 per cent, for loans repayable by yearly instalments. 

7-9 per cent. for»fixed-term loans. « 

About 8’3 per cent. (viz. 2-3 sen pcr^Yio® per day) for 
discoimting of bills. • « 

About 8-7 per cent. viz. 2'4sr«pcr Yioo per day) for over- 
• drafts to the Federation, 

About 9'i per cent. (viz. 2-5 sen per Yioo per day) for 
overdrafts tcf unit societies. 

At present, financial assistance given by ordinary local 
banks to umt spcietics probably far exceeds that given by 
the above-mentioned banks. However, tliere are no figures 
available to confirm this statement. Further, a.ssi.stance 
given by private individuals must not b(j lost sight of. 

Altogether, money borrowed by co-operative (unit) 
societies for eight years taken at random, was as follows : — 

(Compare this amount with that of societies' own capital.*) 


• 

\^ear. 

• 

• 

No. Societies 
reviewed. 

The total amount 
of Money borrowed 
from outside. 

I The total amount 
of Societies* own 
Capital (paid up 
Share Capital and 
Reserve Fund). 

1904 

634 

Y2I7,4I2 

Yi, 193,200 

1905 

• • ^3fi 

38.5,308 

1.5.39.785 

1910 

4.922 

3,258,780 

8,885,130 

I9M 

9.^ 

14,690,715 

25.958.694 

1915 

10.374 

16,247,713 

30,146,301 

1916 

10,587 

14,975,106 

34,499.298 

1917 

• *10,919 ^ 

17.575.104 

40,208,891 

1918 

. 11,230 

21,602,321 

• 

48,8x5,026 


*(iii.) Geanti:wg Loans to Msm-beus. 

The primary object of the credit society is to grant loans 
to members for various productive purposes. The objects 
of such loans in Japan usually include the following : — 

I. Purchase of land, ‘manure, live-stock, seeds, young 
plants and agricultural iraple^ients. • 

* Quoted from Sangyd'Kwtiai Yoran, 1922 (the Outline of Cooperative 
Societies), issued by the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce. 
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2. The breaking-up and improvement of land. “ , 

3. Cocoon culture and other agricultusal purposes. . 

4. Repair of houses and buildings. ♦- ’ 

5. Repayment qf old debts. 

6. Other rijisceVaneous purposes, including furnishing 
member*; with funds necessaVy for industry, commerce, 
fishery and forestry. 

Loans may also bQ granted for domestic purposes, but' 
only in cases where expressly stated i^ the rules of the 
society, as already mentioned. In accordance with uni- 
versal custom, credit societies grant loans to meml^ers 
and not to non-members. 

The most usual form of loan granted in Japanese credit 
societies— as is usually insisted upon as part of the prin- 
ciples of rural credit societies — is Pei'sonal Credit, viz., loans 
granted without any material security whatever,* Some- 
times loans are granted without any other secairity tlvin the 
guqd faith of the borrower himself (viz. Blavco, as i/; is 
term'edHir^q;many) , but usually ‘Lho surety of one or two 
friends is required (viz. Biirgschaft, to use ' the Qcrman 
term). 

However, when the amount of a loan is substantial and 
exceeds the credit limit of the liorrower, or when the ierm 
of loans is very long, the society grants loans only against 
some tangible security, viz. Real Credit. The varieties of 
security accepted are manifold. They include suph Mortgages 


* New loans numbering 91,101 to the value of were granted 

in 1910 by the 4,165 societies of the Raiffeisen Federation, and the security 
furnished was rejiorted ics follows : — ^ 


Form of Security. 

Nuaiber of L^ans. 



Ainoii.nt of Loans, 

« 

Sureties 1 

. 65.727 

;f 2 , 573 , 9 i 4 

Mortgage . . . ^ 

* 18,187 

1,805.935 

Sureties and Mortgage 

2.-546 

^ 182.251 

Pledging of Mortgage Claim and Scrip. 

2,832 

222,027 

Other Security 

1 , 93 ^; 

72,728 

No Specific Securities 

160 

2,787 

* 1 


1 «, 

> ! 

Total . . 

. • 

91,191 

4 ( 

1 «r 

4.864,642 


* — (Cahill, op, cit., p. 75.) 
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a? ‘land (paddyfields, farms, building plots, forests, etc.) 
and houses and such collateral securities as Government 
bonds, deb^itures and other sound securities. 

There are no trustworthy statistics git hand to gauge 
the exact percentage of these two forms of Joanj;(viz. personal 
credit and real credit), nor is Ihere any material from wliich 
to see the comparative preference of societies for various 
material securities. To quote from Mi;. Sato's book, Shinyo- 
Kumiai-ron, p. 3i3*(Co-operative Credit Societies), the loans 
on personal credit outstanding in 1915 in 9,040 societies, 
fropi which reports are to hand, amounted to ¥85,570,920 
and those on real credit to ¥21,068,458, the percentage 
being approximately 8cr and 20 respectively. Further, 
according to the Report of the Co-operative Union for 
1918, the figures for these two forms of loans were 
¥167,374,815, and ¥54.760,008, viz. 75-35 and 24-65 per 
cent, of the total amount of loans. 

TJlie. term of loan fixed is irsually a year, as stated in the 
model rules for credit societies, issued by the Ministry of 
Agricujturc a^d Commerce, but when a loan is granted for 
such purpo^s as the purchase or improvement of land, the 
breaking up of fields, the repairing of roads, afforestation, 
the «purchasc of cattle, or machinery, the installation of 
factories, the repairing of buildings or the repayment of 
other debts, and for all purposes which necessitate the 
tying-up* of Capital for a long* period, the term granted is 
tlircg years or* longer. Where the loan is repayable by 
instalments (yeaily, monthly, weekly or daily) the term 
ranges frgm five to ten years, fifteen years being the longest, 
excepting^ in special cases. 

Loans in the form of overdrafts ^f current account may 
also be found in some societies, espegiallv in such societies 
where there are many merchants among the members. 
In this case, i.e. the loan by overdraft, as distinguished from 
loans of definite amount, the borrower may’ draw any 
amount requited up to .his maximum sredit limit, as fixed 
by the society, and interest must be paid on the amount 
actually overdrawn. ,3uch overdrafts are* sometimes granted 
against material security, sometimes without security, or 
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with security in the form of sureties, as is the case with 
" cash credit,” a system of credit devised in Scotland, and 
widely accepted in Continental countries. Cash' credit is a 
form of personal credit, the difference betw'cen it and the 
ordinary perspnal ^;redit being, that with ordinary personal 
credit adoan is granted as a single definite amount, and with 
cash credit it is granted in varying amounts as occasion 
demands, within the Umit of such borrower.* 

Loans in the form of discounting of bills of exchange, wliich 
are so widely used in the Schulze-Delitzsch societies, and 
in Italian town banks on the Luzzati system, are not alloy^ed 
by law in rural credit societies. As w’e shall see in a later 
section, urban banks may grant loans in this manner. 

Application for loans may be made to the society verbally 
or in writing, sometimes through the intermediary of the 
village mayor or of a director of the society, stationed in 
the district of the applicant, which (district) belongs to the 
society’s area. The purpose for which such loan is t« be 
used, and whether the amount asktjd for is in proportion to 
that purpose, or within the credit-limit of the al)plican.t, etc., 
is carefully investigated before such loan is granted. It is 
the usual practice with credit societies to have, according to 
universal u.sage, a special organization for investigating the 
financial condition of members, called the Shinyo-Hyotei-iin 
or Appi'aising Committee, generally consisting of eight to 
twenty persons, according to the size of the iyicicty. The 
members of this committee are elected Vit the general 
meeting, from among members, one or two persons being 
chosen for each district covered by the society. • . 

Sometimes the Board of Directors assumes the function 

of this Appraising Cohimittee, or, in rare cases, the credit 

limit Tor each membci: is left to tic^ fixed by a secret ballot 

of the members of the society. This Appraising Committee, 

whose function it is to fix the credit limit for each member, 

generally makes its enquiries once or twice a year. It 

investigates minutefr the financial position of'each member 

from every aspect, the resufr +^i'"dated in figures ; 

for example : — 

* » 

* For details, ^ce Wolff. oi>. dt.. o. q*;. 
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, • Conduct 15 

« Confidence 20 

Property 25 

Public Spirit 15 

Amount of Bumiioss . . . * . .25 

* t — 

•100 


# The credit limit for each member is sometimes fixed in 
exact proportion to the total mari& allowed, as shown 
above ; or further classified into several grades on the basis 
of these marks. 

There seem to be no special methods for investigating 
how the money thus borniwod is actually invested. Let it 
suffice to say that the directors, the head of each district, 
and the local member of the Appraising Committee keep a 
vigilant eye on this point. 

What, then, is the average credit granted to members, 
and what is the rate of interest usually charged by credit 
sociStihs ? , 

I. Unfortunately there has not yet been issued any 
cxhaujftive tairvey by the Government or by the Co-operative 
Union in this direction. However, taking the Report of 
the Co-operative Union as a basis, we find that the average 
amount of loans granted per member in all the credit 
societies for the years 1914-1918 was Y66‘56, Y67'28, 
Y70-98, «Y87‘95, and Yi23'07 respectively, showing a 
steady incre^se^ year by year ; and further, according to 
the feport of the Co-operative Union on the sixty-nine 
credit societies, recognized as efficient in 1916 by the 
Co-operative Union, the highest credit limit was Yio,ooo 
(in the Koiyo Credit Society, Unlimited, in Hiroshima 
I’refecture, and the Higaslii-Tomita (Credit Society, Limited, 
in Wakayama Prefecture), and the •■km'est Y200 (the 
Kitaga-Mura. Credit Society, Limited, in Okinawa Pre- 
fecture). Generally the credit limit may be hejd to range 
between Y200, and Y500. The report also gives a table 
of actual sums granted to members as loans in 1916, 
which on analysis by the airthor, showed the following 
results: — 
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Loans. 

No. of Loans. 

« 

Total Amount^of 
Ii<oaxis» 4) 

Under Y 5 ..... 

1,115 

Y 4,279 

Y f)-Y 10 . . . . 

2,899 

24,528 

Y ii-Y 20 .... 

“ 5.250 

84,427 

Y 21-Y’ 50 .... 

8,273 * 

321,606 

Y 51-Y100 .... 

5.747 

435,166 

Y101-Y200 . . .1 . 

4,087 

643,696 

Over Y200 .... 

3,787 " 

2,511,537 


From the foregoing table one can see that most of the loans 
range between Y20 mid Yioo, while there are quite a number 
of loans over Yioo. 

2. The rate of interest naturally varies according to 
whether loans are granted against mortgage or other 
material securities or not, and whether the terms qre long 
or short. However, it generally ranges between 8 per ^.ent. 
and 12 per cent, per annum, 10 pcncent. being the most usual 
rate. In comparing the rate of interest with* that of com- 
mercial banks in the same locality, we find that there is not 
much difference. Sometimes, commercial banks work at 
the same rate as, and sometimes even at a lower ,rate, 
than the co-operative credit society. A pamphlet entitled 
Hompo-Nogyo-Ydran (An Outline of Japanese Agriculture), 
issued by the Ministry of Agriculture and Cofnmerce, even 
goes so far as to assert that the interest •charged by co- 
operative societies (which was in 1916 10-7 per cent, on an 
average) is higher than that charged by ordinary banks (which 
in the same year showed an average percentage of 8-3.) 

The relatively high yate of interest charged by Japanese 
credit societies may be due : (i)^ to the relatively high rate 
of interest paid ' bn 'deposits, which was in 1916 about 
6-2 per cent, on an average ; (2) to the 6 per cent, dividend 
(viz. the legal maximum in usual cases) paid on shares in 
most cases, while i? the Raiffeisen societies .<ind thq Hoto- 
kusha the profits go to the foundation fund, and in most 
cases to promoting the interest of borrowers by conceding 
to them a low rate of interest ; ^3) generally speaking, 
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Japanese societies have not attained a position in which 
they can afford to concede an exceptionally cheap rate of 
interest is possible in the Raiffeisen* and Schulze- 
Delitzsch societies. 

No doubt there *is much to be done in this direction by 
our credit societies, in order to fulfil the function of a,popular 
financing system in* reality as well as in name. 

♦ Loans are usually repaid punctually, but societies 
frequently find tjiemselves compelled to agree to the 
prolongation of the term or a renewal of the loan. According 
to the reports, several methods are used to facilitate the 
rep*ayment of debts. They are as follows : — 

» 

Special kinds of deposits, such as a sinking fund deposit, 
repayment deposit or a deposit of promise, are instituted with 
one of the following privileges : — 

{a) An exceptionally high rate of interest is allowed on such 
deposits (sometimes as high as that on loans). 

(iflj Savings-collectors are sent to the members' houses for 
collecting savings. ^ 

(c) A part of the interest on loans is paid out to such depositors 
5 ts have proved themselves punctual in the paying in of 
savings, 

2. A certain percentage of the proceeds of the sale of crops 
is allocated to the repayment of debts. 

3. In cases where loans are granted for the purchase, improve- 
ment, or breaking up of land, a part or the whole of the profit 
obtainedTlherffrom is allocated to the repayment of debts. 

4. The profit arising from subsidiary industries is iUso allocated 
to tlie repayment of debts. 

5. The difference between the rate of interest charged by a 


* The ratp of intereSt charged by the rural credit societies in Germany 
ranges from 4 to 5 per cent. This relative ch^^apness of rural co-operative 
credit is attained by reason of t^eir laigc deposits, their non-spec fflative 
business, their competence for supervision, their k'^F/T-Ost of management, 
the absence of aim at high dividends, their organization (provincial central 
banks. State or other large banks) and, of course, the good eventual security 
offered by borrowers who are for the most part landholders ” (Cahill, op. 
cit, pp. 76-77)* 

The rate of interest charged by Indian rural credit societies ranges 
between^ and 18 per cent. Tliis rate is, of course, far cheaper than that 
charged by usurers there, which is estimated to be 37 J per cent, compound 
interest. However, as in the case of Japanese societies, there remains 
much to be done to acconviaodate thetieeds of members at mbre moderate 
rates. {See Strickland, op.»cit., p. 51-) ’ 
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commercial bank and that charged by the society is set J^de 
towards repaying loans. 

6. The borrower may do some work for the society and his 
wages are credited towards the repayment of the debt. 

7. To those who are in difficulties over the repajrment of 
their loans owing to accidents or some other unavoidable cir- 
cumstances, lower rates of interest are sometimes conceded on 
the decision of the Board of Directors, who investigate the 
circumstances. 

8. The directors give advice about the winding-up of family 
estates. 

9. The date for repayment of the loans is fixed to coincide 
with the sale of crops. 

10. Fixed-term loans are converted into loans repayable in 
instalments. 

11. Payment by instalments is permitted, if desired by the 
debtor. 

12. When the loan is repaid before it is due, a portion of the 
interest is paid back to the borrower. 

13. If the borrower fails to repay for more than one 
year after the debt is due, he is fined i per cent.- of the 
debt. 

14. If the period of the loan is e>x:ceded, the rate of interest 

is increased. , 

15. The area of the society is divided into several districts, 
and if all the borrowers in a certain district show good results 
in repaying their debts, they are invited by the society to a 
dinner and an entertainment, at such a place as the locaktown 
hall. 

After examining all these^ methods of facilitating repay- 
ment one may come to the conclusion tha^ little can be ex- 
pected from these methods, unless the members are gemiinely 
inspired by the co-operative spirit, and realize that the 
societies arc their own, and that, therefore, the fortunes of 
the societies are in their own hands. 

The loans granted by credit societies in various forms, as 
above dcscribedr-ohowed an appreciable increase in succes- 
sive years {see table on p. 145). 

Yet credit societies have not by any means attained their 
complete efficiency. ^ When one looks carefujfy at the inter- 
esting table on p. 146, quoted from ^ompd-Ndgyd-Yoran (the 
Outline of Japanese Agriculture), one will realize to what 
an enormous amount Japanese agricfilturists seek financial 
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assistance from various organizations other than co-operative 
societies. , 

The fe.«t that private individuals, which, of course, 
include usurers and the like, head the, list with 35'9i per 
cent, of the total of all loans, and alsp th^t pawnbrokers 
and money-lenders, etc. (to fight whom the credit society 
has been establishtd), when added together, play a very 
' important role, and further that this table only gives the 
figures for loans of agriculturists, show’s the reader wdiat a 
vast field is yet to be covered by co-operative credit 
societies. 

It seems to the author that complete efficiency has 
not been attained : (i)« because credit societies have not 
reached a position where they can grant loans at a low rate 
of interest ; and (2) because in consequence of the above, 
and partly ow'ing to the disloyalty of members, members 
are te/npted to seek accommodation from outside sources, 
if gthpse happen to charge a lower rate of interest 
than credit societies. EVen in sixty-nine societies awarded 
prizes_^ by the Co-o{>erative Union in 1916 for their 
efficiency, the percentage of borrowers was much lower 
than that of depositors, as .shown in the table on page 
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Vfear. 

•^0. of 
Societies 


Loans. 

> 



reviewed. 

f 



A 


Granted. 

Repaid. 

! Outstanding. 

1904 

'463 

Yi, 972,748 

¥857,213 

i 

Yi,ii 5,535 

1905 

•610 

2.856,703 

1,3,59,417 

i 1,497.285 

1910 

3,892 

25.411.054 

13,505,480 

11,905.374 

1914 

8,533 

94,707,846 

48 , 94 -:r 9 X 

45,762,910 

1915 

9,040 

106,639,379 

54,420,207 

52,219,172 

1916 

9 - 36 i 

123,644,476 

67,290,482 

56,053,994 

1917 

9,715 

154,955,588 

90,033,963 

64,921,625 

1918 

10,017 , 

222,135,^3 

138,340,312 

83,794,611 



TABLE OF MONEY BORROWED BY FARMERS IN 1912. 
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Perceritage of Borrowers. 

No. of Societies 

. ... 

Under 30 per cent • . 

7 

31*40 

• 6 

41-50 

♦9 

51-60 „ • 

10 

61-70 „ 

14 

71-80 „ *. • 

10 

81-90 „• 

10 

91-99 » 

2 

100 „ 

1 

I 

1 

• ! 

• 

69 


(iv.) Other Investments. 

The most important way of investing the capital of credit 
societies is, and should be, the granting of loans to members. 
Ilt^vSver, we often find ^redit societies depositing their idle 
funds with ^Ihe Federation, and/or with local banks, or 
investing syich funds in Government bonds, debentures or 
in commercial papers. Here, again, local banks loom very 
large in the eyes of credit societies. Very often credit 
soci?;tics prefer to deal witli local banks rather than with 
their own Federation, if the r;y;e of interest happens to be 
liigher iii the former than in the latter. This fact explains 
the inefhciency^of the Federations on the one hand, and the 
dislflyalty of unit societies on the other. Both sides should 
endeavour in the future to act up to the true principle of 
Co-operalion, otherwise a healthy development of the move- 
ment is knpossibfe. 

There are no exhaustivie statistics as to investments of 
idle funds’ but it is not* rare to find that interest realized 
from such investments amounts to about one-half of the 
total interest realized from loans to members. » 

(Mt) SocCtL AND Ethical Activates of Credit 
Societies. 

As has been ofterv nientiorlhd, the achievements of our 
credit societies in the Social and ethical sphere cannot claim 
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an equal place with the Hotokusha or the Raiffeisen societies. 
Whereas in the case of the last named the moral advance- 
ment of members occupies an extremely important place 
in the programme .of the movement, and the moral and 
ethical mission of .these societies is expressly stated in 
their rulfcs, as we have already seen, such provision is 
entirely lacking in the rules of credit societies. No doubt 
conscious endeavours ip this direction have long been made 
by our credit societies, and their beneficent effect on village 
life is already noticeable, as we shall see in a later section. 
I will here enumerate a few instances of such endeavours. 

In most societies, lecture meetings are arranged on 
various occasions and professors, co-operative officials and 
experts are invited to speak at such meetings ; young 
men’s evening schools are sometimes instituted ; the 
rewarding of loyal members and of the deserving in villages 
takes place at general meetings ; death and accident benefits 
are granted, when occasion demands, and some societies 
provide special rules for the granting of such benefits, by 
wdiich a certain portion of the society’s profit* is allocated 
to this fund ; women's associations are formed ; product 
exhibitions are held ; libraries and circulating book boxes 
are provided for the education of young members ; contri- 
butions are sometimes made for village schools and also for 
charitable purposes, and in some societies a legal advisory 
committee is instituted for giving legal advice l;o members, 
and so forth. However, much remains to be done in this 
direction. 

There exists the opinion in Japan, which is expressed by 
many writers, that the credit society ■ is primarily an 
economic, not a spiritaal organization, and that credit 
societies should therefore concentrate their attention only 
on their material and economic development. 

These writers hold that the moral advancement of 
members had better be left to other organizations in villages, 
such as the Hotokusha, young rp,en’s associations, or to 
private well-wishers of villages. This opinion is fairly 
strong in official circles, and I once^^heard a number of 
officials, who maintained that the Co‘-operative Law should 
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.be revised, in order to give a free scope for the economic 
activities of credit societies. If this assertion had the 
object oi furthering the greater business efficiency of credit 
societies, I could agree with it, but if, .as I opine, the idea 
is to sacrifice the co-operative principle 1»y engendering 
too capitalistic a spirit, I must register my protest. Credit 
societies should succeed not only economically, but co-oper- 
atively. We must, by might and nmin, prevent the spread 
of the profit-seeking tendency among members, otherwise 
credit societies may achieve success financially, but co- 
operatively will end in failure, as we actually see in some 
of the Italian town banks,* and thus the primary object, for 
which such societies w<?rc establi.shed, viz. to grant cheap- 
rate loans to small producers, may disappear. Further, we 
must not forget that one of the most important missions 
of rural credit societies lies in the moral elevation of mem- 
bers, 'which was so strikingly achieved in the Raiffeisen 
soiieties and the Hotokusha. 

§ 5. The* Management of Rural Credit Societies, 

Now I come to the desci'iption of the machinerj' of 
management, by which the business of the society is 
cor*iucted. Although the Co-operative Law makes rather 
elaborate provisions for three principal organs of manage- 
ment— ^the General Meeting (Sokai), the Dii'cctors (Riji) and 
the Auditoss (Kanji),and also of the Sodaikai (the meeting 
of delegates) — ^The actual conduct of business is very simple. 

Usually a village mayor, or one of the influential men in 
the locahty, such as a landlord who, as a rule, is the founder 
of the society, is elected president. In smaller societies he 
works with one or two directors *nd an assistant clerk, 
and a cashier (sometimeg the president of the society himself 
acts as a cashier) . When the president happens to be the 
village mayor, which is mostly the case, the rest oi the stafi 
of such a society are drawn from among the village officials. 
,When*8ttch ft the case,»the society h*as its head office in 
the rural district office (Mura-Yakuba) ; sometimes the 
society has its office ip the house of the {Jresident# sometimes 

* See footnote on (p. 162), 
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at least one-half of the total membership ; decisions are 
come to in the usual manner by voting • motions must 
be carried by a majority vote of those present or rijpiesented 
by proxies. For important questions, such as the recon- 
stitution of th^ society, its amalgamation with any other 
society, <jr its liquidation, the election of directors and 
auditors and so forth, a three-quarter majority vote of those 
present or represented is necessary. 

Although the general meeting is the jnost important 
organ of management in principle, it is inactive in practice. 
Generally the meeting is not very well attended owing to 
the apathy of the members. It is really a formal proceeding 
which passes off quite smoothly, excepting, of course, in 
cases where the financial position is found to be unsatis- 
factory, or where there has been misconduct on the part 
of the directors or staff. On account of poor attendance 
the meeting has often to be abandoned. The degr^^e of 
inactivity may also be judged from the fact, that, of aljtjje 
reports that I have been able to ‘collect, very few even 
mention the general meeting, or any decision by it. 

In order to attract a better attendance of members at 
the general meetings, various methods are emplo5'^ed ; light 
refreshments, luncheon or sake (a Japanese spirituous 
beverage) are served ; mementoes and prizes are given, or 
dividends are paid on that day ; sometimes lectures arc 
given or kinematograpli or some other simple' cntertaiiiments 
are provided. These amusements seem to attract country 
people. Further, to induce members to attend the general 
meetings non-attendance is often punished by the lowering 
of the absent members’ credit limit. *. 

Nevertheless, we must yot forgot that the general meeting 
is a pbwerfid factor in the management, of wljich full 
advantage can be takfiti if the members wish to oppose the 
policy of their directors, or desire to reconstitute the Board. 
One may say 'that the general meeting does not govern, but 
it controls ! ^ ^ 

As to the presence of women members at the general 
meeting, the^ Co-operative Lav' does not forbid it. We 
may, therefore, assume that it is permissible. But in reality 
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this is not a serious question, because Japanese women do 
npt at present s(»ek to attend such meetings,* 

In the'fcafee where societies have a large membership (some 
societies have more than 16,000 members), it is difficult 
for them all to m^et in the same hall ; therefore the law 
has instituted a special device. Groups of members may 
nominate from amongst their number a delegate to represent 
"them at the general meeting. This assembly is then called 
Sodai-Kai (or the* meeting of delegates). This device is 
only permitted to be used in cases where the society has 
more than 500 members. At this meeting delegates have 
full power to vote on all matters, excepting those affecting 
dissolution, or the amalgamation of the society with others. 
In all cases where delegates are employed, provision to this 
effect must be made in the rules. As at such a meeting the 
interests of members are represented only indirectly 
through delegates, it is better to avoid the use of this 
device, whenever possible. The same device as this meeting 
of delegates is used in E'nglish co-operative stores, namely 
the holding cJf the general meeting in various geographical 
sections and the treating of these as a single meeting. This 
English alternative device, which is new to political science 
as Me. and Mrs. Webb point out, is sounder in principle than 
our meeting of delegates, for in the former the will of the 
members is better represented than in the latter, j 

« 

♦ “,Woraen are ifow allowed to vote at general meetings, but this is a 
comparatively recent innovation. The old German idea which taught 
woman to care only for chihlren, kitchen, church and Kaiser has had to 
be modified^ During the war, wdien almost the whole manhood of the 
country was mobilized, many societies were only kept going by women, 
and the worjc was often so well done that many have been retained as 
secretaries. It is therefore impojsible any linger to exclude them ^froin 
general meetings, and even the conservative Railfeisen Federation has 
been obliged Yo concede the vfite.” (Co~operati^n in Germany, Italy and 
Ireland, by M. L. Darling, 1922, p. 28.) 

t "In order io avoid the inconvenience of meetings too large for dis- 
cussion — sometimes too large even to get into the available halls — and 
with a view also to bringing them nearer to a widely scattered member- 
ship, the pla^rfiib being increasingly adopted, fwen in relatively small 
societies, ‘ dr^aving, either regnlarly or on special occasions, a series of 
divisional meetings in the several districts. This is a novel device, hitherto 
unknown to political science. For th^sc divisionoJ gatherings are legally 
all parts of a single memkters' meeting. No member may take part in 
more than one of them. The same business is brought before all of them ; 
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The general meeting, directors and auditors are obligatory 
organs of the society, for which detailed 4)rovision is ina^e 
in the Co-operative Law. For practical purf)dscs these 
three organs are net enough. The society must have some 
auxiliary staff to. carry on its business properly ; for 
cxamplft, the Appraising Committee, cashiers, managers, 
book-keepers, clerks, savings-collectors, etc. I shall here 
speak of these in passing. As to the Appraising Committee,* 
I have already mentioned its function in connection with 
the granting of credit. Every society, without exception, 
has this committee. It is generally elected from among 
the members. They meet once or twice a year and draw 
up a table showing the credit-limit, that is to say, the total 
loans which may be granted to each member. Naturally, it 
is necessary that they should be just and honest in drawing 
up this table. This committee, as a rule, serves gratuitously. 

It is a common practice with the societies to employ 
managers, book-keepers, clerks, cashiers, etc., to. cairry 
on every-day business. At present there has been no in- 
vestigation into how many persons are femployed by 
societies, and how they are remunerated. But m the bigger 
societies we may assume that their number is large, especially 
when the directorship is nominally and actually honorary. 
Of course, these employees are salaried. It seems to 
me that they arc not very well remunerated at 
present. One danger accompanying the cutfing down of 
their wages is, that they are apt to seek trotter posti^ with 
joint-stock companies or other capitalist enterprises, which 
results in the employment only of such people as have 
failed in obtaining situations in these enterprises and who 
are , naturally of a lower standj^rd of efficiency. * They are 
not necessarily engaged by societies because they are 
interested in Co-operation. 

To educate these clerks and other minor officials the 

% 

and only identical re.solutions or amendments, of whie^ -J^^evious notice 
has been given, may be put. All the vot?s are added together to produce 
the decision. This device of divisional meetings instead of a general 
meeting hi^s often retnlted in iiv*.reasing the aggregate attendance of 
members.** (The Consumers* Co-operative Motement, by S. and B. Webb, 
1921 , pp. 552-53 ) 
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Japanese Co-operative Union in Tokio holds courses of 
lectures, which hast sometimes for a fortnight or more. 
ProfessOTs'of the different universities and experts in tlie 
business of co-operative societies are invited to give lectures 
to those who assemble from all parts of Japar?. To mention 
one of these meetings, to which I was invited, the programme 
^of lectures consisted of a brief outline of economics, an 
introduction to Co-operation, a detailed and practical 
explanation of each type of society, and the principles and 
practice of book-keeping. 

Jt may be of interest to know that some societies in 
Japan open their offices every day, including Sundays and 
public holidays, from dity break till late at night ! In some 
cases the offices are open for certain hours, say from eight 
o’clock in the morning till four o’clock in the afternoon ; 
and in other cases the offices are only open once every ten 
days.* 

• ■ § 6. Urban Credit Societies. 

So far I have dealt with those credit societies principally 
situated in, rural districts, and which mainly serve as banks 
for small agriculturists. When the principle of co-operative 
banking is applied to societies established in districts 
principally populated by merchants and artisans, and where 
the economic conditions are different, the principles of these 
rural societies must necessarily be modified. Taking into 
consideration these facts and aclopting some of the principles 
of Schulze-DeTitzsch societies, the Japanese Co-operative 
Law in 1917 made special provisions for such societies. 
These societies are usually called Shigaichi-shinyo-Kimiiai, 
or urban credit societies (or towm banks), in contrast to 
so-called rural credit societies (or country banks) heretofore 
described.* • , 

However„the distinction drawn by the law between these 
two types of co-operative credit societies are noj; so striking 
as that wlnc]i exists between the Schulze-Dclitzsch societies 
and Riiilfeisen societies." The greater part of the provisions 
for rural credit societies arc applied in toto to urban credit 
societies. Thereforo, it will 'suffice only to pohit out the 
main differences between these two types of credit societies. 
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1. In order to be registered as Shigaichi-shinyo-Kumiai, or 

urban credit societies, societies must be established in cities (in 
1920 there were eighty cities), or in one of the jir-si cities, 
authorized by the Minister of State concerned, which arc treated 
as cities in this coAnection (at present these number eighty- 
seven) . * 

2. Urban credit societies may grant loans by way of dis- 
counting bills of exchange, which is not permissible in rural 
credit societies. This is to accommodate the artisan and mer-' 
chant class, who require short and elastic loans. The term 
usually allowed for bills, as in the case 6 i Schulze-Delitzsch 
societies, is three months. 

3. Urban credit societies have wider powers for accepting 
deposits from non-members than rural credit societies ; i.e. be- 
sides applicants for membership, or people living with members 
of urban credit societies, or public bodies, who do not aim at 
profit-making, such as temples, schools, or irrigation societies, 
etc. (see section on deposits in rural credit societies), any persons 
residing in the area of urban credit societies are eligible to be- 
come depositors. The reason for this wider scope is that urban 
societies require more capital than rural societies, and in order 
to meet the competition of commercial banks, must be run on 
more commercial lines. However, the law sets a limit for the 
maximum of deposits that may be accepted from nbn-rnembors.* 
Further, directors arc jointly responsible for monies received 
from non-members, and a reserve fund for such deposits must 
be maintained strictly in accordance with the proviso contejined 
in the Emperor's Edict, specially issued for this purpose. 

4. Whereas rural credit societies may combine the business of 
other types of Co-operation, which is one of the distii]guisliing 
features of Japanese co-operative societies, urban ciy/iit societies 
must confine themselves to credit business only,Jor urban credit 
societies, which arc to be established in the centre of com- 
merce and industry, are intended to be fully engaged in credit 
business ; and it would be both difficult for, and detrimental to, 
the proper conduct of business, if they w5te to devote their 
attention to other types of co-operjtive activities. 

5. tlrban credit societies stand under the supervitsion of the 
Ministry of Finance, Whereas rural cre^iit societies are under the 
control of the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce, But 
theoretically they both belong to the same Co-operative Union, 

* In the case of a society of limited lialwJity the confined 

to an amount not exceeding the nominal capital, plus reserve fund ; in 
the case of a society limited by guarantee, to the total amount above 
mentioned (vys., nominal capital ancL reserve fund) plus the sum guaran- 
teed ; and, lastly, in the case of a society of Unlimited liability, to the 
amount of five times the nominal capital plu5 reserve fund. 
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Only a few years have elapsed since this new type of credit 
society was introduced ; these societies are as yet in their ex- 
perimentalistage, and it is premature for any final criticism. 
However, they are increasing steadily, as shown below : — 

1917 . . • . . . . .a societies 

1918 ' • 39 

1919 54 .. 

• 1920 65 „ 

1921 * . 85 „ 

1922 (Marcli) » 88 „ 

I shall briefly examine the present position of those 
urban credit societies, with the aid of the statistics of 
sixty-four societies, which sent in reports to the Ministry 
of Finance for the year 1920. 

Of these sixty-flve societies (viz. the total number in 
1920), fifty-nine societies assumed limited liability, three 
societies being of unlimited liability and four societies of 
liability limited by guarantee.* The total membership was 
29,988, with an average^ of 644 per society. One society 
had a membership of as little as fourteen, while another 
society had a membership of no less than 1,720. f The 
amount of one share ranged between Y5 and Y50, but the 
Y50 share (this is the maximum amount allowed by the 
law)* is very widely adopted in these societies J (viz. in 

♦ I hav^e already cx])]ained that in rural credit societies limited liability 
predominates. The Japanese character is cautious and prefers to run 
as little risk as possible. This tendency is to be observed in even a greater 
degree in urban creflit societies. Experience of other countries, however, 
show.% that whereas rural credit societies mostly confine themselves to 
unlimited liability, urban societies adopt both styles. It is a natural 
thing, therefore, that seeing wo find limited liability predominating in 
Japan, thia should even be more marked in urban credit societies. 

■f Membership -«indcr loo . . lo societies. 

• „ 100-500 . - 31 .. 

„ 501-1,000 . . 13 M * 

„ over 1,000 , . 10 ,, 


Shares of Y5 


64 societies. 

No. of Societi< 

I 

14 

4 

. 10 

27 


64 
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twenty-seven societies out of sixty-four), whereas we saw 
in rural credit societies the normal amount of a share is 
Y5-Y20. The total amount of subscribed aAd'^paid-up 
capital of sixty-four societies aggregated Yio,724,425 and 
Y3, 776, 716 respectively. The Kobe Society was the largest 
society lis regards capital, which amounted to Y2, 702,250 
(subscribed) and Y540,450 (paid up) ; on the other hand, 
the smallest society had only Yi,ooo subscribed capital 
(only Yioo of which was paid up). The following table 
will show the financial position of all urban societies for 
the same year.* 


Subscribed capital 

. Yio, 724,425 

Paid-up capital , . . . 

3.776,716 

Reserve Fund (ordinary and special) 
Deposits (balance in hand) : 

397.263 

I. from members 

6,191,348 

2. from non-members 

2,788,568 

Money borrowed from outside 

708,801 

Loans outstanding . . ^ . 

. Y3,ii6,4S6' 

Bills of Exchange discounted 

.i,547,.‘)00 

Deposits in outside concerns 

2.416,943 


The reader can see from the above table that the dis- 
counting of bills, which is a privilege of urban societies, is 
made use of fairly extensively. 

In order to give an idea of the practical working of urban 
credit societies, I shall de.scribe the Kobe Society ,j(limited 
liability) | — as distinguished* from the Kobe Jthrst Credit 
Society, although the latter is also one of the most powerful 
societies. The motive for establishing the Kobe Society is 
quite different from that for establishing rural credit societies, 
for it W'as in August, 1919, when the port of K 5 be (one of 
the .most important ports for * oversea trade in Japan) 
was booming through the influenca of the European War, 
that this society was founded. The founder .of the said 
society, Mr. S. Tominaga, foreseeing the coming reaction 
of trade, persuaded^ the merchant and artis g.11, classes to 

* Quoted from Shigaichi-Shinyd-Ktimiai-Gaikyd (Condi tioiT of Urban 
Credit Societies), 1922, issued by the Ministry of Finance. 

t This account is nic^inly based ntn “The Condition of Urban Credit 
Societies/' by M. Wakabayashi in Sangyo KiXmiai (Co-operation), No. 
1S7, May, 1921. 
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start such a society, in order to prepare for the probable 
Oppression. After tiding over many difficulties, which are 
always preocnt in the initial stage, the society gradually 
developed into one of the most powerful among urban 
credit societies. In 1920, this society had a membership of 
1,388, and the subscribed capital amounted to ¥2,702,250, 
of which ¥540,450 was already paid up. Although this 
'society was primarily started for the, benefit of merciiants 
and artisans, as is the case usually in urban societies, it 
includes also those engaged in agriculture and fishery, etc., 
as^ill be seen from the following table : — 

Occupations of Members in 1920 


Commerce . ' . . . . . 863 

Industry ....... 84 

Agriculture ...... 16 

Fishery ....... 3 

Miscellaneous ...... 422 


a - , 1,388 

Mr. S. Tominaga used great discretion when selecting 
members. Aliandoning the general policy of bringing in 
every one residing in the society’s area, Mr. Tominaga only 
accepted those whose financial position was sound, and in 
order to raise the reputation of the society he endeavoured 
to draw in all the influential men in the locality. As the 
reputation of the society became enhanced, there was a 
rush of depositors, among which number there were people 
of the salaried Class, shop assistants, and even the people 
of the working class, to whom the society allows a slightly 
higher rate of interest than usual, and in some cases this 
society gr^-nts loans to the.se depositors. At present this 
society very often receives «’individuAl long-term (deferred) 
deposits, amounting to as much as ¥1,0,000. At the end 
of 1920 the various deposits were as follows : — 

Brilance Rate of Interest 

Deposits. in Hand. per cent. 

From g'srffiers . . Y695.;52i . 3-65-8 

„ families of members . 261,636'! 

„ public bodies . . 59.867 i 5-48-8 

„ other non-merpbers *. 222,149; ' 


¥1,239,173 
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Loans to members are mostly granted by way of dis- 
counting of bills, instead of ordinary, loans, and the 
redemption is said to be quite satisfactory, Thevamount of, 
and rate of interest, on, various loans in 1920 was as follows : 

’ Amount: Rate of Interest 

«• Outstanding. percent. 

Overdrafts on Current Accounts ¥406,550 . 6-5-I3-8 

Ordinary Loans . . 36,500 . g-C-io-S 

Discounting of Bills . . 928,8^7 . 6'5-i3-8 

The following details of discounting of bills will be of 
interest : — 


Class of bills tliscountcd. 

1 Balance out- 
standing at 

1 the end of 

j 1919* 

Discount 
ing of bills 
in 1920. 

Redeemed bills, 
in 1920. 

Balance out- 
standing at 
the end of 
1920. 

Promissory Notes : 

i 




Without triutCL'ial 
security . 

i 

Yi 20,599 -12 

Vi,39f’,35-1 io 

¥1,170,321*32 

V3-{<j,6j2 09 

With mdtoi'ial 

securit}'^ . 

66,213*31 

i 65,09? *14 

1 

164,374-81 


Bills nf Exchange : 
Without material I 
security . . . ] 

! 

i ! 

;o, 433’S2 

1,644,26706 

i. 399/X>3-81' 

3Dt737*oS 

With material 

security . 

28,901 *86 

400,697*21 

2 2 9, CK) 2 70 

200,596*37 


V'292, 148*11 j 

i 

¥3,600,411*70 

V2, 963, 662 *63 

¥928,897*18 



The objects to which money obtained xrom the 
discounting uf bills is ^ut : 

Kinds of security. 

Commerce. 

Manufac- 

turing 

industry. 

1 Purchase of 
; land and 
buildings. 

Repayment 
j of other 
debts. 

Negotiable iustrumonts 

Lav.d and buildings . . 

Receipts of deposit 

Personal credit 

43 cases 
13 M 0 

1 399 » 

6 cases | 
6 „ 

-»8 ,, 

3 cases' 

6 „ 

7 

1 case 

2 cases 

9 » 


467 cases 

60 cases 

16 cases 

12 cases 


Successful as the Kobe Society is, yet the following 
points ar.e far from satisfactory : (i) The membership 

includes mostly people of the upperrihiddle class, and does 
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not extend to the lower class ; ( 2 ) the power of ordinary 
«banks,^Myjins and of pawnbrokers is still as strong as ever 
in the locality in which the society is situated.* 

As urban credit societies in Japan are still in their 
infancy, w'c arc riot in a position to discuss their effect on 
the economic and financial condition, or to forecast their 
, future. But there is every prospect of their developing 
into powerful organizations, j I'or example, several societies 
in Tokio, Osaka find K5be (the industrial centres of Japan) 
although only recently started, are flouri.shing exceedingly ; 
and there is every prospect that this fact will encourage 
the inauguration of similar societies elsewhere. At present 
there seems to be great enmity between commercial banks 
and these credit societies. For example, banks do not 
permit .such societies to become members of the clearing- 
house. This antagonism springs, so one writer says, from 
two fbasons : firstly, from ignorance on the part of com- 
m€trdal banks as to tlui; nature of co-operative societies ; 
and, secondly, from the fact that the co-operative 
societies invade the business sphere of commercial 
banks. 

Already wc may notice the danger that lies before 
co-o’perators, viz., that these societies may develop into 
ordinary commercial undertakings, as is often the case with 


* Compare the rough estimate of the amount of loans granted, out- 
standing at trie cud of 1919, by various organizations in Hyogo I'refccture, 
Avherp the Kobe ^ovdety is situated ■ 

1. Ordinary commercial banks (in Hyogo Prefecture) : 

» Ordinary loans .... . V3 4 5,676,5 54 

Discounting of bills ... . 

2. Savings banks : 

Orchnary loans .... . V6(>,932,763 

Discounting of bills . . . v * ^.t99d2i,, 

3. Mujins (in the city of Kobe, numbering 485) . 113,252 

4. Pawnbrokers ( „ 242) , 5,062,029 


5. The Kobe Society : 

Overdrafts on cuiTcut accounts . . . ¥134,732 

Ordinary loans ...... , 7,000 

Discounting of bills ..... 292,148 

t Thro'u^iibiit Japan, urbc^i credit societies, wliioh have subscribed 
capital of more than ¥500,000, are as follows ; — 

The Tokio Credit Society (Tokio) . . .V 822,900 

The Osaka Credit Society (Os.wka) . . 2 ,. .m 8,000 

The Kobe First Credit Society (Ilyogo) . 1,187,100 

The Kobe Credit Society (Hyogo) , . 2,702,250 


■ M 
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the Schulze-Delitzsch societies,* or was recently shown by 
the Liizzati banks in Italy, f Urban cretlit societies aro 

* They (Schulze-Delitzsch banks) represent in a large measure com- 
jncrcial, proht-seckiiig undertakings, Ixjing rather companies of lenders 
having as their prirnarj’' object tJie earning of diviclentls rather than the 
provision of clieap cretht. Many have developed into ordinary com- 
mercial banks, others have been absorbed or converted into branches of 
large joint-stock banks.” (Cahill, op. cit,, p. xvi.). Sec also the footnote 
on p. 228. 

t The following account of Mr. O. Rothfold regai'ding Liizzati Banks 
in Italy may be taken as a word of warning to Jrjpauese co-operators : 

The tendency has undoubtedly been the same in all tlie Luzzati banks. 
Less and less loans are given to agricultural societies and the small artisan 
or small trader is also rather liable to be excluded. On the other hand, 
the banks flourish linancially, and are still of undoubted benefit in pr'^- 
viding safe media for deposits and also in financing Public Works and a 
rather higher class of trade and industrj’. J had a lorigtliy discussion on 
the subject with the Director of a People's Bank at Bologna, a gentleman 
of great intelligence and of a frankness unusual in Italy. He admitted 
that the Luzzati Banks had lost many of their co-operative features. 
Practically they hardly lend at all to primary agricultural societies. They 
do, however, finance co-operative urban societies of a productive nature 
to a considerable extent, and with some banks such amounts are equal 
to nearly half their loans. They are now not often aski.cl for credit by 
or give it to small industries. To an enormous extent they depend ,for 
their profits upon discounting. In fact thCy work in the main as com- 
mercial banks on practically the same principles. The maiji diflorcnccs 
that remain between them and ordinary joint-stock banks^ are that their 
managing committees arc elected by members ; that tluJir dividends, 
though they arc not limited by rule or law, arc not in general too high ; 
and tliat of the profits which remain, some part goes to rcwserve and some 
to w'orks of beneficence. The excuse made for the position is that the 
economic development of the country has forced these changes oh the 
banks. It is said that the small industrial owner or artisan has been 
definitely crowded out by competition and cannot be revived. His place 
has tioen taken by trusts ur big companies. It is al.so alloget\ thati^ieasants, 
at least those of them avIio are o\vik*»s of the soil, are since tjvo war so \vell 
off that they do not require credit any longer ; whiit they Avant is a bank 
in which to deposit their savings, it is also said that the existence of 
commercial banks in all parts of the country, as wx-11 as of savings banks 
which arc run on commercial lines, makes it imperative for the L\izzati 
Banks to compete with them oil their own lines, if they arc “ki continue 
to exist. I ani not myself in a jiosilion to test che accuracy of these 
statements. I can only restate them as .assertions made to me by a 
gentlAnan, wlio undoubtedly know the') subject thoroughly. I cannot, 
how- ever, in any case agree that the competition of commercial banks 
can serve as an excu.se ’for banks intended to be co-operative. What 
is clear to me is that whatever the cause, T.uzzati banks can now hardly 
be <lesoribed as really co-operative. Their chief educative value is that 
they do briug*horae to a pojndav urban clientele the benefits of thrift and 
banking. . . . With the Italian model before us, wdtli its co-operative 
failure and its financial Auccc.ss, it shouIdiSe easier to giflfR^ ‘i)iir, (Indian) 
urban societies into ways more truly co-oj)crative, while assisting them 
at tlie same time to be more succe.ssful, by prescribing necessary changes 
in and additions to thei'' bye-laws afeid their methods of working.” (7m- 
pressions of the Oo-operaiive Movements in Prance and Italy, by Otto 
Rothfeld^ pp. 66-68.) 
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situated in the midst of commercialism, where competition 
•is keegesj, and* they must be carried on on much more 
business-like methods than obtain in rural societies. Yet, 
they should be careful not to forget the primary aims of 
Co-operation, viz*, to aid small merchants and indi^striaiists, 
lest the raison d’etre of a co-operative society be lost sight 

I would here point out an abusfi liable to occur in the 
establishing of flrban .societies by people who were not 
meant to benefit by the privileges of such organizations. 
Bi'imarily, credit societies are intended for the smaller 
agriculturists, industrialists and merchants. It must be 
borne in mind that such societies are exempt from both 
income and business taxes. Therefore, it should be part 
of the duties of the Government Department concerned 
to investigate the status of persons proposing to form 
themSelvcs into a co-operative society. Otherwise it may 
hc^ppen that, merely to^ evade taxation, large and wealthy 
industrialists and merchants form societies w'hich are 
really not|jfng but joint-stock companies in disguise. 


§ 7. Federations of Credit Societies. 

As i» the.case in Germany and in several other countries, 
credit societies, and also other forms of Co-operation, are 
combined for business and propaganda purposes. In 
Japan, for business purposes we have the Sangyo-Kumiai 
Rengokai (or the f'edcrations of Co-operative Societies), 
and for propaganda pmposes the Sangyo-Kumiai Chubkai 
(or the Co-operative Unioi?). The iflodern trend of ecoilomic 
societies Iteing towards amalgamation, credit societies follow 
this natural course of events, in order that, by grouping 
together, they may reap the benefits that such amalgamation 
brings. ^ 

Already in 1905, as tRc number of the members and of 
societies increased, the desire among Co-operators became 
manifest to form a federation, as was the ca.se in Germany. 
The impetus to this fhovement was given by the ^o-called 
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Minamisansha, the renowned silk-marketing societies. 
These societies had already been established twenty years 
before the Co-operative Law was passed, and were at that 
time in a flourishing condition. Before the federation was 
recognized by the law, these societies had been combined 
into three federations in order to reap the benefits of large- 
scale marketing and concerted action in all sphei'es ; and 
it was their intention/ dictated by necessity, to get legal 
recognition for their federations. In ‘ the chapter on 
Marketing Societies a detailed description will be given of 
the renowned Minamisansha, which may be of great interejfit 
to students of Co-operation the world over.. 

In 1909 the Federation of Co-operative Societies at last 
was recognized by the law, and in 1921 an amendment 
was made as regards the organization of federations, giving 
wider scope than the original provisions. As the provisions 
stand to-day, a federation may be formed in the follbwing 
manner : — , • *> 

1. Any type of co-operative (unit) societies may form a 

federation among themselves, e.g. a group of credit •societies or 
marketing societies may form a federation of credit societies or 
marketing societies respectively. However, individual members 
are not eligible for membership of such federation. » 

2. One type of co-operative (imit) societies may join a federa- 
tion, formed by any other types of co-operative societies. How- 
ever, federations of marketing societies and of purchasing socie- 
ties are not allowed to accept for membership such unit societies, 
as do not carrj? on the business of either marketing or purchasing. 

3. A federation may become a member of another federation, 
with the exception of the federation of credit societies (which 
does not carry on any other business), which cannot .become a 
member of another federation of credit .societies (carrying on no 

other business) * ; and further, the federation of marjketing and 
« •* 

♦ Why a federation of federations of credit societies (carrying on no 
other business) is not permi.ssible is explained by the oriicial comment 
on the revision of the law, which says : ** Mass production, and collective 
marketing and purchase .being the object of co-operati^ societies, the 
fusion of such societies *s to be encouraj^sd, whereas no g^od purpose 
can arise from a fusion of federations of credit societies, the business 
of which consists of granting loans. Moreover, the area covered by the 
federation of •credit societies, from ttie outset, can be made much larger 
than that of other types of societies.” {Sane^-Kumiai [Co-operation], 
No. 187, March, igio.) 
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of purchasing societies which cannot include among its member- 
ship a federation of societies not carrying on marketing or 
•purchasingi respectively. 

4. The provisions of the law regarding the organization and 
management of federations of societies are practically the same 
as those for unit societies. It will suffice only to point out a 
few minor differences. In the first place, the membership of 
federations must be confined to societies or federations as bodies 
(not as individuals), the minimum number being seven sucli 
bodies. It is required that societies (or federations) belonging 
to a federation must each contribute at least one share, and 
not exceeding thirty shares (in exceptional circumstances fifty), 
qpd the value of each share is not to exceed Y500. 

5. Whereas the area of a rural credit society usually is the 
village, town, or city, in which it is situated, the area of a federa- 
tion is generally fixed to comprise the prefecture, where it is 
located. 

6. Unlimited liability is not x)ermissiblc in the constitution of 
federj^tions, because their members would be doubly liable, 
firstly, directly to their society, and secondly indirectly through 
thSir'society to the feder|tion. Therefore, the form of liability 
accepted in the case of federations is either limited liability or 
liability limtted by guarantee. 

7. The organs of management of federations arc the directors, 
auditors, and the general meeting. The officials of federations 
mu.s^ be elected fiom among officials of the societies that con- 
stitute its membership. When suitable candidates for the post 
of directors or auditors cannot be found among officials of con- 
stituent societies, such directors or auditors may be elected from 
among mujubers of their societies, or from among their era- 
plo;^ees, or frawn outside. In the three latter eventualities, 
officials so elected must be recognized by the local authority. 
When the federation has a membership of more than 100 socie- 
ties, Sodaikai, or delegate meetings, may be resorted to, in the 
same way as reviewed in the section on rural credit (unit) 
societie" 


So much.for the legal provisions for federations of all 
kinds. I must now examine the actual development and 
present position of federations of credit societies. Fi*om 
1910 to 1921 federations *of credit societies in all forms have 
increased as follows : — 
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The Development of Federations of Credit Societies.* 







Federa- 

f 

Year. 

Federa- 
tions of 
Credit 
Societies 
(exclu- 
sively). 

Fcflera-* 
tions of 
tTcdit * 
and 

Market - 
ing 

Societies. 

Federa- 
tions of 
Credit 
and 
Pur- 
chasing 
Societies. 

' 1 

1 

Federa- 
tions of 
Credit, 
Market- 
ing and 
Put- 
chasing 
Societies. 

tions of 

1 Credit, 

; Market- 
! ing. 

1 Pur- 
; chasing 

I and 
i Macliin- 
cry . 
Societies. 

Total. 

19TO 

3 1 

3 

I 

3 

i ^ ' 

1 

1 II 

1913 

19 i 

3 

10 

12 

I I 

1* 4.5 

1916 

35 

4 

1 II 

14 

I I 

^ 65 

1919 

3 B 

4 

i 18 

12 

; 2 

; 74 

1921 

34 

I 4 

18 

31 

i 2 

i 

1 

: 89 


Total 
No. of 
Federa- 
tions 
of all 
Kinds. 


13 

52 

81 

103 

178 


The reader can sec from the abovje table that, at the end 
of 1921, federations concerned in the co-operative banking 
business were exactly half of the total number ol^all federa- 
tions taken together. Of 178 federations, 120 assumed 
limited liability and fifty-eight liability limited by guarantee, 
the proportionate numl)er of the latter showing an increKsc. 
The area covered by the federation is usually one prefecture 
(such federations in 1919 numbered forty- two), pr one 
county (such federations numbered sixty-seven), but in 
1919 there were three federations covering tfiore than one 
prefecture. The co-operative (unit) societies and federa- 
tions affiliated to one or other federation, in 1921, aggregated 
9,129, viz. al)out 70 per cent, of the total number of co- 
operaitive societies. Tho number*)! unit societies affiliated 
in one federation in 1921 ranged from 355 down do seven, 
the average being fifty-nine. 


♦ In this table, federations of urban credit societies arc not included. 
As far as 1 can ascertain > there is not yet any federation among urban 
societies themselves and probably these are not affiliated to the Federa- 
tions of credit societies mentioned in this table. Even in Germany town 
banks have no fedcration^for business purposes. In Italian town banks, 
the big Luzzatl\ Bank at Milan is actuauly playing ^he part of the federation 
or central bank. {See Fay, op, ciL, p. 51,^/, $oqr, Wolff, op cit,, p. 210.) 
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The capital of federations showed the following 

increase ; — 

• % 

The Increase of Capital oi? Federations of Co-operative 
Societies (of all kinds). 


Year. 

No. of 
Federations 
reviewed. 

• 

No. of 
Aililiated 
Societies or 
Fedcratitms. 

Paid-Up Shares. 

• 

t 

i Reserve Fund. 

i 

1 

1Q12 ' 

1915 

1918 i 
1921 ; 

28 

72 

97* i 
156 

1,164 

' 3,6.54 

5 , 9«3 ! 

9.129 1 

¥151,649 

527,168 

1.039,57.3 

3, 062, .536 

^ Y32.033 

143,360 
509,266 
! 682,768 


i 


Tlje main function of federations of credit societies is 
to act as a bank for co-oporative (unit) societies, accommo- 
dating the needs of alUifliliated societies. For this purpose 
federations receive deposits from, and grant loans to, 
constituc.nt societies (or federations). As we have seen, in 
order to assist the working of co-operative banks, the 
Gc^vernment grants to {('derations a vast sum each year at a 
low rate of interest through the Hyyiothcc Bank of Japan. 
Further, {(^derations may become guarantors for consti- 
tuent*sori(»ties or fedc'.ratious for liability towards such banks, 
*as the (Timtijjil Hypothec Bank or tlie provincial hyy^othcc 
banks, or the Industrial Bank of Japan, or the Colonial 
Bank of Holckaido, and in this case federations may collect 
debts f)n bchaif.of sucJi banks. 

The figures on the following page will sliow the actual 
biLsiness done by the Federation^ of credit societies* 

As has already beerf pointed out, tt.xcepting a few federa- 
tions such as the Minamisansha, the relationship of federa- 
tions to unit societies is veiy far from ideal, oM'ing to a sad 
lack of the spirit of mutual help. « Comparing the total 
amount of money borrowed by unit societies from outside 
(viz. ¥105,621,890 by 11,2^10 societies in 1918) wdth the 
total amount of lifens granted by the federations of credit 
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societies, one will find the greater part of the needs of unit 
societies being ac(;ommodated elsewhere than by their own 
federaticnis* On the other hand, the fact that, while the 
federations have a vast total of deposits far exceeding 
that of loans, yet, borrowing money from outside (such 
borrowed money amounting to ¥30,44*7 per fedemtion)* 
will reveal the inactivity of the federation, and the author 
Venders in what way this idle fund is being utilized. As 
the Co-operative Union itself admits, one of the most 
important problems of the future is how to bring into closer 
relationship the federations and their constituent societies, t 
fiowever, it is satisfactory to note that the plan of estab- 
lishing a Central Co-operative Bank is nearing consummation 
of late. This has long been urged by writers, and especially 
by Japanese co-operators, who are eager to adopt everything 
that is good from every country. Thus, this question was 
often dificussed at Co-operative Congresses, and Investigating 
Conynittecs were organized for this piirpo.se at various 
times. At the present *momcnt, negotiations are being 
carried on vnth the Government. According to recent 
information,* the Investigation Committee has drawn up 
the constitution of such a Central Co-operative Bank, which 
.scemfi to the author apparently to have been modelled on 
the Prussian Central Bank. The Central Co-operative Bank 
now under consideration is to be over the federations, 
already desci’Lbed, and is to function as clearing-house and 

♦ Tai 9 le of Money borrowed by Federations of Credit Societies. 


Year. 

No. of fedcra- 
lit)ns which 

Total amount. I 

Average per 

Average per 

1 society in 


sent in reports. 

.... •» 

« i 

federation. 

1 federation. 

1912 

28 

♦ 

Y344.636 

Y 12, 308 1 

‘ Y296 

1913 

47 

6(;«,348 

14^092 i 

3^4 

1914 

53 

866,051 

1^^351 i 

i 335 

1915 


1,224,631 

17,008 

I 335 

1916 

80 

I. -’37.053 

15.463 

i ,, 290 

1917 

88 

I. .353.390 

15-379 

263 

1918 

97 

2.953, .^87 

30.447 

1 500 

1 


t In 1921, 30 federations <.>ut of 157 (the total number, figures of 
which arc available), were reporting IdSses on the year’s workitig, ranging 
between ¥56,530 and Y4. j. 
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ultimate source of funds for all co-operative societies in 
Japan. Below I give the salient points of the constitution 
proposed by the Committee ; — 

1. That the capital of Sangyo-Kumiai Chuo-Kinko (the Central 

Bank of Co-operative Societies) be Yio,ooo,ooo, which may 
(i) eithoL* be subscribed by the Government alone, (2) or jointly 
with federations of co-operative societies, or by the Government 
with co-operative (unit) societies. * 

2. That the scope of* operations of such Central Bank be : — 

(a) To grant to federations fixed- terra loans, of not more than 

five years, usually without security ; to discount bills ; to 
allow overdrafts on current accounts and also grant loans, 
repayable by yearly instalments, extended up to the lifuit 
of twenty years. Such loans of the Itst category must 
not exceed one-half of fixed-term loans. 

{b) To receive deposits from societies and their federations, 
or from non-profit-making public bodies. 

(c) To buy and sell bills of exchange for all the co-operative 
societies. , 

{(i) To do other ininor banking business for co-operative 
societies, including the sale of (government bonds and rtther 
negotiable securities on commission, undertaking safe- 
deposit, and investing surplus funds in* various ways 
(with the permission of the Government). * 

3. That such Central Bank issue debentures up to, and not 
exceeding ten times its paid-uj> capital. 

4. That the general meeting be organized by membtas of 

co-operative societi(!S, and directors and auditors be appointed 
by the Government, and that the (Government supervise the 
amendment of the rules of the.said Bank and the fate of interest 
on loans. , 

5. That the Government do not receive any iirterest for itionies 
invested for fifteen years, but 5 per cent, dividend to be paid 
on shares held by co-operative societies and federations. 

6. That such Central Bank be exempt frt>m income and busi- 
ness taxes ; and that the Govern^pent grant solely td this Bank 
loans at a low rate of ' interest, which (loans) are now being 
granted to federations through the 'Hypothec Bank of Japan, 
etc., as before mentioned. 

If this ‘plan is brought to fruition, there is no doubt that 
the benefits accruing from such.^ central institution would 
be incalculable, and open the way to an unprecedented 
growth of Co-operation in Jqpan ! However, if the attitude 
of unit societies towards their federtitions continues as it 
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is to-day, and unless Vhe paternal attitude of the Government 
is relaxed, the ax^thor cannot but feel great anxiety that 
such a central bank would become an institution merely 
in name.* 


§ 8. The Co-operative Union. , 

In order to promote the development not only of co- 
operative credit societies and their federations, but also of 
the Co-operative l^ovement as a whole, and also in order 
to bring about a closer and more harmonioiis relationship 
within the movement, it was found necessary to establish 
a Central organization (or Co-operative Union, as British 
co-operators call it), the function of which combines pro- 
paganda as to the principles and benefits of Co-operation, 
with the education and enlightenment of the members, 
the employees and the general public. In Japan, such a 
Co-opcfative Union was established in 1905 at the instance 
of Viscount Hirata, who is, as already mentioned, one of 
the most important peiVonages in the Japanese Co-oper- 
ative Movement. He occupied the position of President 
of the Unibn until quite recently. This Union, recog- 
nized by the law in 1910, is organized by co-operative 
societies, their federations (both of these arc termed 
regular members), and individuals (other than mem1)ers 
of societies) who* being specially interested in the move- 
ment, iiave* volunteered to become members (these are 
called associate membcr.s). 

It "has its headquarters in Tokio, with fort5’-six branch 
offices* distributed nearly all over the country. The numlwr 
of members at the '»nd of 1920 was 11,608 (societies and their 
federations being 9,494 anj,;! individuals 2,114). chief 
business of the Union may be described as follows : — 

I. The Union holds an aWual Congress of all the co-operative 
societies in Japan, at which the necessary steps regarding the 
further development of the movement are discusssd, and at 

♦ According to the report oi^ the Jiji-Shiinpl^, Feb. lo, 1923 (Tokio 
daily paper), a bill giving powers for tlie establishment of this Central Bank 
is to be presented in Parliament during this session (Spring, 1923). — TJ\e 
establishment of the Central Co-oper^ative Bank,, under the name of All- 
India Co-operative Bank.*has also been urged by Indian Co-operators ; 
but it seems as yet very remote from realization. 
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which honours are awarded to those societies and federations 
which have shown good results. The detailed descriptions of 
such awarded societies and federations are generally publishes 
in pamphlet form. 

2. The Union encourages by various means the establishment 
of co-operative societies and federations, and gives any necessary 
advice ^ftad guidance to them. 

3. The Union investigates the condition of societies and their 
federations, which anmudly send in detailed reports of the year's^ 
working. From this nfatcrial books and pamphlets are com- 
piled. But so far no book giving a complete review of the 
movement has been published by the Union, 

4. The Union frequently holds courses of lectures on Co- 

operation, and sends lecturers to every part of the counfiy 
where necessary, for the purposes of promoting Co-operation 
and persuading people to join or form societies. The Union 
has begun to hold special lecture meetings for women on the 
Co-operative Store Movement, for it noticed that the best 
and quickest way to develop co-operative stores is to obtain the 
goodwill of the housewives, * 

5. The Union issues a monthly journal entitled Sangyo- 

Kumiai (Co-operation). 1 • ^ 

6. Besides the above, the Union endeavours, by every possible 
means, to promote the development of the moVement. For 
example, the Union acts as intermediary for societies wishing to 
obtain loans from the H)rpothcc Bank of Japan. 

Inirther, the Union sometimes acts as a co-operative wholesale 
society by making collective purchases of fertilizers, or (>ther 
commodities, for distribution among its members. The Union 
arrangc's for show-cases, display windows, and exhibition luills 
where the public may inspect tlje i)roduce of the vartcnis societies. 
But this is only in the nature of a side line oi^ the Union, tnc 
main purpose of which is propaganda for Co-operation in jfii its 
branches. « 

The working expenses are drawn f^om the following 
sources : — 

1. The annual subscription of members (¥3,60 for a society, 
Y9 for a federation, Y2.40 for an as^ciate member 

2. Contributions from members or patrons, and Jegacies from 
deceased associate members. 

3. Revenue derived from business carried on by the Union or 
income from its projferty. 

4. Subsidies from the Government or public bodies. 

5. Miscellaneous receipts. ^ 

The management of the Union is vested in nine directors 
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elected from amoil^ the members of the Union. The 
directors ii^tum ohoose a president and two vice-presidents. 
Auditors are elected in the same manner as directors, and 
there are at present three. 

The governing body of the Union consists of what may be 
termed associate members, that is, persons of iiftluence, 
not necessarily members of societies, but who are interested 
in Co-operation. The term of office erf the elirectors is three 
years and of that (tf the auditors two years, at the expiration 
of which they may be re-elected. All these posts are 
gciierally honorary, but a certain number of directors may 
be remunerated. Further, there are thirty high officials, 
generally unpaid, a number of salaried clerks and also what 
may be termed “ Advisory Committees.” 

The general meeting of the Union is held once a year, 
generally in April or May. When some extraordinary 
circumstances make it necc.ssary, a special meeting may be 
held. . I need not go intp details regarding the machinery 
of management of the Union, for it has no direct relation 
to the acti\£il working of individual co-operative societies 
or federations. 

It is gratifying to note the activity that the Co-operative 
Union has developed of late. The work it carrie.s on is 
most praiseworthy, yet in the author’s opinion, it would do 
well to confine this activity to propaganda and education 
and keep itself quite outside tiie sphere of the business of 
co-operative societies, for it can serve its greatest measure of 
utility as a propagandist organization, purely and simply. 

It must also be remembered that, as I have elsewhere 
pointed out, at present all the co-operative societies, 
irrespective of their natur? and teiidency, belong to this 
one Co-operative Union, and thus the co-operative stores 
are directed by the same officials, who 5 ,re also the mentors 
of the agricultural societies. However, the time may 
arrive when such a hotchpot system can no longer be 
maintained. The great'* increase of the working-class 
co-operative stores, which may develop a socialistic 
tendency, will natur^ly necessitate the forming of sejmrate 
headquarters. 
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§ 9. State Aid and Supervision 4)f Co-operative 

Societies. ‘ ^ 

Theoretically speaking, co-operative societies should be 
based on self-help, as contrasted to State help, as has been 
stronglv advocated by Schulze-Delitzich. However, in 
any country where a part, or the whole, of the Co-operative 
Movement is launched and fostered by the Government^ 
it is a natural feature 'that State aid in various forms and in 
varying degree is given to co-operative sodieties. Experience 
in many counti'ies shows that this is more applicable to 
agricultural societies than to consumers’ co-operative 
societies.* It is beyond the scope of this„book to go into 
details regarding the problem of State aid. I need only point 
out that, in my opinion, State aid to an extent that does 
not pauperize and degrade the movement, and State super- 
vision to an extent that docs not impair the vitality of the 
movement is permissible, and in some cases necessary, 
especially when the system of C{'-operation is introduced 
into what may be termed a new country, such as Japan. 
The reader will find that even in Germany, | where the 

♦ See Co-opevation for Farmers, by Smith- Gordon, pp, 202-18, Cahill, 
op. cit., pp. 266-273, and Studies in European Co-operation, by C. F. 
Strickland, pp. 138-149. ^ 

f “ In Germany the attitude of the State towards the Co-operative 
Movement tended at first to be hostile . (however) “ this attitude 
changed, especially State assi.stance assumed impoidant dimensions sub- 
sequent to the enactment of the Act of 1889. It usually took the form 
of small grants to cover the expenties of founding societics.^^ontributuons 
towards the co.st of auditing by Co-operative Unions, ynd of propaganda, 
advances of capital to central banks at low rates ; occasionally radow- 
ments of capital, or grants towards establishment expenses ; in a few 
ca>es it took the form of a.s.sisting groups of societies to secure* advan- 
tageous terms at banks ; and throughout Germany public officials, especi- 
ally the agricultural travelling inspectors and cfistrict governors, were 
urged to promote Co-operation. • (Cahill, op. ciL, 266*) 

In England, the Parliamentary Committee on Agricultural Credit 
appointed during the 1918-22 Parliament, in its report, recommends that. 
“ the State should encourage the immeefiate formation of agricultural 
co-operative credit societies and should place a capital supi at the disposal 
of each society on the basis ol £i for every £i of share capital raised by 
the society df which not less than 5s. in the £ shall be paid up. . . . 
(See Trte Times, Feb. 24^ 1923.) In commenting on this report. The Times 
(March 5, 1923) agrees with the recomniowdations of the Selborne Report, 
that, “ the incorporation of credit functioas into the scheme of the ordinary 
co-operative trading societie.s, . , . must be preferable ... to the for- 
mation of thp ad Anccretiit societies.*. . On this matter the knowledge 
of Japanese experience of combining various &-operative activities into 
one single society might be of value. * 
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Co-operative MoverSfent was not inspired from above, the 
apttitude^of ^the G?)vemment of late has become distinctly 
friendly towards co-operative societies. 

In Japan State aid for co-operative societies takes the 


following forms : Firstly, co-operative societies are i^ranted 
the following privileges over other trading organizations : — 


^ I. Co-operative societies are exempt Jrom both income tax 
and business tax, ai^d the ngistration duty is considerably re- 
duced, in comparison to other commercial companies.* It must 
be remembered that the Japanese law grants these privileges as 
loi^ as the society is registei'ed under the Co-operative Law, 
and does not, as is the case in some European countriesf with- 
hold this exemption when tiic society grows to a certain magni- 
tude. Hence arise abuses, although they are small in number, 
i.e. societies may be formed merely to evade the burden of these 
taxes. J In the future, I believe that the attention of the en- 
lightened Japanese Government will be directed to this question. 

2. As* has already been explained, § the Central Hypothec 
Ban]j: of Japan, local hypothec banks (or agricultural and indus- 
trial banks as they are caFed) and the Colonial Bank of Hok- 
kaido grant ^oans to co-operative societies without materia! 
■» 

♦ At the end of September, 1922, co-operative societies in twenty-four 
prefectures were further exempted from various local rates. (Co-opera- 
iion, No. 205, November, 1922.) 

t F 3 r example, the Italian Croverninent is seen to remit duties on 
deeds and contracts of co-operatives only so long as the Society is new 
and its funds of limited amount : the excess profit tax was paid during 
the war a\id the immediately following period : and income tax is paid. 
Thg: tot«Tl t^es, for instance, paid Uy the Peasants’ Bank of Reggio, 
amounted to a tcjjth of the year's outgoings. It is clear tliat as the 
magnitude of co-operative business increases, the Stale cannot afford to 
forego the levy on so large a share of the Nation’s wealth : should it do 
so, it would find that with the gradual transformations of commercial 
activity into the co-operative form, the taxable wealth from wliich the 
revenue is to be drawm* would be so contracted £is seriously to diminish 
its resourceif.” (Studies in European Co-operation, by C. F. Strickland, 
1922. p. 146.) ' ^ •> 

I Theauthpr himself discovered in Nagano Prefecture, which is famous 
for its silk industry, a co-operai 5 ve marketing soevety for silk, the members 
of which consist only of big joint-stock companies and large manufac- 
turers. This .sefeiety is not a co-operative society at all ; it is really a 
cartel. I mentioned the fact to an olliciiii of Nagano Prefecture, and his 
answer was merely, “ \Vc did not expect that such a society would develop.” 
It is absurd to accord these pr’.rilegcs to cai)itaiist cartels disguised as 
co-operative societies. If one were investigate more carefully into the 
nature of co-operative societies in Japan, further examples could no doubt 
be pointed out. i * ^ 

§ See Chapter V, § 4, (ii), pp. 1 35-1 37, p. 167, and also the table on 
p. 146. 
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security ; and the Government grants loans at a low rate of 
interest, usually 5 per cent, to 6 per cent, per annum, from the 
funds of its Post Office savings banks, through the intermediary 
of the above-mentioned Hypothec Bank of Japan — the latter 
at present to some extent playing the part of a central co- 
operative bank of Japan. ‘ 

3. Direct subsidies are granted for agricultural warehousing 

business, whether carried on by co-operative societies, or by 
other public bodies, prpvidcd for in the Agricultural Warehouse 
Act.* This is an instance where direct subsidies are granted 
to co-operative societies, the reason for it being that, differing 
from others, such societies need a vast amount of capital for 
the building of warehouses. ,, 

4. The Government promotes the development of co-operative 
societies by making purchases from such societies ; for example, 
the Japanese Army buys its necessaries, such as rice, wheat, 
barley, hay, and vegetables from co-operative .societies. State 
assistance in .such a form is probably the least objectionable. 

Secondly, the Government endeavours to promote 
co-operative .societic.s by giving friendly and .sympathetic 
advice and guidance, appointing hfficials specially charged 
with this duty in almost every prefecture. It must be noted 
that these officials are at the same time entrusted with a 
far-reaching power of supervision. 

The supervision of co-operative societies is carried on 
practically by the State itself, and with considerable 
stringency. At present federations and the Co-operative 
Union can hardly be said to supervise sscieties with 
efficiency. Moreover, as the modern Co-o.peraTive Move- 
ment is inspired from eibove, such State supervisioif is a 
natural feature in the circumstances. This supervision is 
not unified in one Government Department, but' is spread 
over various departments, acc9rding to the nature of the 
society. Thus, rural cfedit societies and other agricultural 
societies come under the control of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Commerce, and urban credit societies under 
that of the Ministry of Finance. The actual work of 

♦ Also in Germany, Granary societien receive a large amount in sub- 
sidies from the Government of several states (Prussia, Bavaria, Baden, 
Wurtcinberg and Saxony). The preamble to the I^riissian Act (1896), 
under which ;£i 50,000 ^another ^ if ,0,000 was voted under a second Act 
in 1897) was allotted for the construction and ^equipment of corn-houses. 
For details sec Cahill, op, cit., p. xxiv. (cf. p. 238). 
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supervision is mainly carried out by prefects and the 
Jiead administrators of counties, under whom a great 
number ot officials are employed. In 1922, there were 
about 200 officials in prefectural offices, and over 400 
officials in county, and municipal offices^ who were charged 
with educational and supervising duties. The estimates 
for this purpose in 1922 amounted to ¥700,000. The powers 
' vested in these .supervising officials .seem to be unlimited, 
and their con.sent. regarding any question of policy or any 
important step must be obtained by every society. Their 
functions include : — 

1. Giving consent to tho establishment of a society, to the 
revision of iTilcs, to amalgamations and to liquidations. 

2. The completion of the first payment on shares must be 
reported. Changes in any of the articles subject to registration 
under the law nuist be notified ; notification is also necessary, 
when ^ society joins the Co-operative Union or relinquishes such 
inembersliip. 

3? Every society must produce its books for inspection and 
must render a full statement of its affairs, together witli its 
balance shc(.‘t* ; it must report in what mannex its profits have 
been disposed of ; furthex, it must report the resolutions of the 
general meeting regarding the maximum amount to be borrowed 
from outside, and the maximum credit to be granted to each 
memfxT, and also the maximum amount to lie applied to the 
discounting of bills. In case of liquidation, full reports must be 
made regarding the election of, and any change in, the liqui- 
dators, liiirthor, sliould, in the opinion of tho supervising 
officials, any sq^iety exceed its proper sphere of activity, such 
officiJtls may cancel any resolution affecting the policy of such 
society. They may order tlic dismissal of directors, auditors, 
and liquidators, or suspend its business for a time, as they may 
think fit, and, if necessary, they may order such society to be 
dissolved. ‘ 

It will be unnecessary to go into further details regarding 
such supervision. I wish only to point out that supervision 
on the part of such officials tends to become bound up in 
red tape, especially as . »these officials are not neces- 
sarily well versed in auditing work. In the future, it 
will be necessary for the federations or the Co, -operative 
Union to undertake”* tjie duties of auditorship. On this 

• N 
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point the German example is worthy^ of consideration.* 
§ 10. The Advantages of Credit Societies. 

As we have seen in the preceding pages, the Japanese 
credit societies have made gratifying progress during the 
last twenty years and the magical touch of Co-operation 
has wrought wonderful results everywhere — both material 
and moral. It must be understood that when I speak of* 
the advantages of credit societies, I incidentally refer to 
those of other types of societies also, because the 
economic and moral effects are attributable to the joint 
efforts of the whole movement. Although it is quite trtic 
that credit societies have not yet developed to such an 
extent in Japan as in Germany, they arc gaining ground 
rapidly. As their benefits are becoming more manifest 
to every one who sees the wonderful effects of Co-oj^eration 
with his own eyes, simple pcasant,s are being convoluted to 
the principle of C'o-ope ration, and llierc is evciy prospect 
that societies will develop even m6re rapidly in the fufure 
than in the past. 

1C 

• " Over 6o per cent, of German rural co-operative societies are audited 
by auditors appointed by Unions ; the alternative course open to a society 
is to apply to the district court for the appointment of an auditor on each 
occasion of audit. Co-operative societies arc never audited by a: State 
or other public authority. The frequency and scope of the audit is delincd 
by the Co-operative Societies Act, which lays down that ‘ the organiza- 
tion of the society, and the administration of its business in all branches 
must bo submitted in every second year at least to cxaifii nation by an 
independent expert auditor.' Xfic committee of mana^ment mtist 
allow the auditor to inspect all books, documents, cai^i in liand, ^tocks, 
shares, and f)thtT goods belonging to the society ; the board of super- 
vision must take part in the examination, and its results must laid 
before the next general meeting of members. A.s carried o\\t by most 
Unions auditing is not merely an accountancy^ audCt, but rather a general 
audit and inspection of all the circumstances of the society. German 
expinonce is in favour of au(,ht being cfJtrusted to Unions of co-operative 
societies autliorizcd for the purpose. Audits carried out by appointees 
of courts are apt to be perfunctory and viot fruitful towards bettering 
unsatisfactory societies, liccause such auditors arc not usually professional 
auditors or co-op(jral:ors ; and, once the particular audit is over, it is 
no longer tli(»ir natural interest or biisinc.ss to see that their recommenda- 
tions are followed. Ihit Union auditors are professional co-operators, 
whose intero.st and life Work arc linkedi^with Co-operation, and who are 
coiicemed to rai.se the level good management and promote the success 
of their socitTies, while their familiarity with Co-operative principles and 
jiractice and their traiij^ng provide^.^a certain guarantee of efficient and 
rapid work/ as well as of their capacity to sound advice." (Cahill, 
op. cil.f pp. xxix-xxx.) ^ 
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Before the inceptibn of credit societies, small borrowers 
had to obti^n loans from usurers, which led to great abuses, 
just as *in India ; or at best they could get loans from 
pawnbrokers, or from the Mujin, which I have already 
described ; while • even the least enlightened peasants 
nowadays understand the advantage of applying for 
assistance to a co-operative credit society, from which they 
*can obtain money at a reasonable rate. We can apply 
equally to Japan Mr. Wolff’s words on the need for Co- 
operation in India. He .says : “If there is any one country 
in, which the need of Co-operative Credit was written 
plainly on the |ace of things prevailing, and to which 
accordingly without question Co-operative Credit must 
come as a godsend, that country is India.’’* 

To give a complete survey of the advantages of Co- 
operation, together with statistics, would require a volume 
in itself ; but I may here state, on the strength of .some of 
the best authorities,! thaj: these advantages are enormous. 

Since the establishment of credit societies, and also 
other co-op^ehative societies, the productivity of their 
members has greatly increased, tending to show that Co- 
operation awakens a healthy spirit of enterprise among 
producers. Great improvements have been made in 
agriculture ; adjustment of fields and irrigation have been 
carried qut ; higher productivity attained ; new fertilisers 
and new iB.ac’lunes have been introduced ; barren land has 
been made fertite ; agricultural experimental stations have 
been established ; roads repaired ; re.scrvoirs deepened ; 
plagues of, insects stamped out ; useless herbage has been 
dug in for manure*; afforestation carried out to aid the 
sufficient retention of moistufe, and niany other betterments 
in agricultu?e effected. Although many of these things have 
been done prior to, and without the help of Co-operation, 
yet it has bee*n on account of Co-operation that ti^iese have 
been made use of on a large scale. It is^worth noting that 
new industries, such as strafe-plaiting, have actually sprung 

♦ People* s Banks, by H. W. Wolff, p. 364. • • 

t Tsuzoku-Sangyd’liumia^, 1913 (Elementary Course on Co-operation), 
by S. Sako, p. 2^. * 
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up through the aid of Co-operation ; further, by means of 
Co-ojicration common drying-houses fortsilk cocoons haye 
been erected, by this and other means, greatly ’assisting 
the development of the silk industry. Co-operative credit 
societies, through, granting cheaper Iqans, have actually 
helped^to create to a large extent various industries sub- 
sidiary to agriculture, such as pig-breeding and poultry- 
farming. It is als(i noteworthy that the reports froni 
every society mention that the numbers of livestock have 
greatly increased. Improvements in fishing boats and 
implements have also been accomplished. The granting 
of loans to members has enabled them to do away to a 
remarkable degree with that dependence on middlemen 
which was so rampant in villages. In cases of extraordinary 
rises in the price of rice, which often occur on account of 
slight fluctuations of demand and supply, the hardslups 
cau.sed by high jjrices have been greatly liiitigatcd by credit 
and purchasing societies, which latter are able to ,sqll at 
cheaper prices than are current among dealers. When a co- 
operative credit society has been established’, it has had a 
.salutary effect on the rate of interest on loans in that district ; 
further, in many cases usury has been completely done 
aw’ay with ; the migration of peasants to cities, which is 
described as the common regrettable trend in most industrial 
countries, has been lessened to a great extent ; and societies 
have greatly helped peasants to pay off their, old dejjts, 
which had always been hanging over them kkc a nigh (mare. 

While dwelling on the great material advantages which 
Co-operation carries in its train, we must not fprget that 
even greater moral benefits have beeh attained through 
this movement. The pioral change brought about in Japan 
by Co-operation is simply enornjpus ; thrift and industry 
have developed ; * laziness, thriftlessness and gambling, 
which have been distressing features of Japanese village 
life, have been to a great extent stamped out. The habit of . 
punctuality, which in the past was sadly lacking in villages, 
has been greatly improved ; and the whole moral tone has 
been changed almost beycxrd recognition. 

The added interest brought about by subsidiary in- 
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dustries, fostered b;^ Co-operation, has lessened to a great 
degree some of «he .evils attending the leisure hours of 
village life ; the result in many cases has been that the village 
" rendezvous ” or “ tea-houses ” have had to close their 
doors for lack of patronage. This has also had a steadying 
influence on the morals of the younger generation, l^olitical 
^strife also, which formerly was rampant in rural districts, 
has been appreciably lessened, with a most salutary effect 
on industry and agriculture, for the co-operative society has 
provided a common interest, where formerly even families 
ware split up into contending parties. 

Further, intell|;ctual and social life has been stimulated 
by co-operative societies by their holding lectures, establish- 
ing libraries and arranging entertainments, founding social 
clubs and opening hostels, where members from distant 
parts are allowed to stay free of charge for a short while. 
By fostering thrift the non-payment of taxes has greatly 
decitased, criminality is*on the wane, and litigation also 
has become less. It will be seen what an important factor 
Co-operatiojj is in village life, when one remembers that a 
man’s credit-limit in his society is determined by his moral 
character ; and that in cases of marriage, the fact of a 
prospective bridegroom being or not being a member of 
the credit society is taken into consideration. Instead of 
giving luxurious and useless wedding presents, the young 
couple often receive savings coifpons issued by co-operative 
societies, and th^ expense and burden of marriages has been 
lightened by the special provision made by societies for 
that purpose. 

It will .be illuminating also here to recount a little 
anecdote of an actual occurrence in»a village school. The 
schoolmaster had been ^lointing out to his pupils the 
benefit of the co-operative credit society in the village, 
and all the boys were proud that their fatliers were 
members ; all saving one little boy, who, was very sad and 
silent because his father wfts not a Co-operator. Conscious 
of this disgrace, he went home and stated to his father 
what the teacher had sgiid. Thc^fathcr, who was a "•ne’er-do- 
well,” took the mattep to heart, with the result that he 
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joined the co-operative credit society <ind became a useful 
citizen! • « ^ 

One could go on citing tlie benefits attending Co-oJ)eration 
ad injinittm, but perhaps the greatest of all benefits it 
bestows is the spirit of self-government and mutual aid ; 
that is to say, people have been taught what can be done 
by united effort toward a common goal, and are beginning 
to appreciate the idea so finely expressed by the great' 
Finnish poet, Z. Topelius, that “ We are nothing in ourselves, 
we are nothing by ourselves, but we are strong indeed 
when we are united in co-operation for the common epd 
and in an honest endeavour so far as in \is lies to further 
the work of centuries.”* 

Of course it is self-evident that there is still much to be 
desired and many obstacles to be overcome, of which I shall 
speak in the following pages. 

A 

§ 11. Obstacles to Co-operative Progress in^ 
Japan.' 

In describing so far the development of credit societies 
in Japan, I have never alluded to failures ; therefore, I 
may have given the reader the impression that Japanese 
societies have only records of constant success. In reality 
there are many obstacles with which Japanese Co-operators 
have had to contend, and many a society has falleji by the 
wayside. . ’ *■ , 

Up to the end of the year 1919, according to the Gevvem- 
ment report, the. total number of societies of all kinds which 
had been dissolved from various causes amounted to 
4,234. The dissolution of credit sodleties (exclusively) 
aoeounts for 978, and if we add'to this figure the number of 
credit societies which carried on pther business* that have 
gone into liquidatioii the number swells to a total of 2,458. 
The career of some societies was short indeed, m some cases 
extending over lep than a year; the longest term of 
existence of unsuccessful societies was nearly eighteen 
years. On the next page is a table of the length of life of 
dissolved . societies 4 — • 


* Co-operation in Finland, by H. Gebhard, 1916, p. i. 
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JVV^iat were the causes of their failure ? The study of 
the causes attributable to their failure is most illuminating. 
The Govertiment has carefully investigated and j^repared 
the following list (which I have freely translated). I 
cannot vouch for tlic scientific accuracy of the facts 
summarized in it, but it will bo interesting to peruse it. 
Needless to say, the figures refer to every form of co- 
operative society, including credit societies. 

A. VoU?n£ary Dissolution 3^50 

Oi% account of defects connected with 

capital ....... 305 

1. On account of bad debts or mismanage- 

ment of capital ..... 224 

2. Lack of capital ..... 81 

it. On account of Sefects connected with mem- , 

, bership . . . * . . . . 1,011 

1. Lack of nfembership (insufficient members 
, at the beginning, decrease of member- 
ship, inability to recruit fresh members) 431 

2. Discord among members, J^ipathy an<l mis- 

understaixiing ..... 344 

3. Disloyalty of members on account of mem- 

bership being drawn from among upper- 
middle classes, who do Aot rcquireloans 
or who purchase elsewhere . . 37 
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4. Owing to financial failure of members . yo 

5. On account of non-pa5nTieijt cd subscrip- 

tion or evasion of others duties on* the; 
part of members . . , . 129 

III. On account of defects connected with 

officials^ ....... 795 

• I. On account of dishonesty on the part of 

directors or other officials ... 17 

2. On account of death or retirement of im- 

portant* or highly efficient officials . 693 

3. Discord among officials, apathy and mis- 

understandings ..... 85 

IV. On account of discord between members and 

officials ....... 26 

V. On account of mismanagement . ♦ . . 598 

1. On account of the area of a society being 

too large ...... 92 

2. On account of the area of a society being 

too small ...... 70 

3. On account of a big financial! loss . • 86 

4. On account of cxi>enditurc exceeding income 44 

5. On account of misman?,gemcnt generally ' 2^8 

6. On account of lack of initial success on 

establishment of a society . • • 9*'^ 

VI. On account of pressure or other circumstances 

from without ...... 688 

1. On account of society being situated in a ^ 

locality convenient for private enter- 
prise, and the lack of loyal support of 
members . . . . . . ^ 40 

2. On account of rompetition from dtlii'r 

institutions . . - i . . 90 

3. On account of competition from, and oppo- 

sition of, merchants . . . . • 106 

4. On account of general economic depression 51 

5. On account of adverse influences re -acting 

on society's businefis . . . . 274 

6. On account of sudden fall of prices of pro- 

ducts marketed by Societies, and big 
fluctuations in prices of goods purchased 
by societies ..... 82 

7'. On account of loss of profitable markets 13 

8. On account of miscellaneous causes . 32 

VII. On account of various special reasons . 689 

I. On account of reconstruction of societies 
in order to convert same ivto companies 
or merge into some other institutions . 251 
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2. On aa|ount of the heavy loss in member- 

s|jip, coining other societies . . . 22l 

*3. On account of inability to carry on the 
society’s primary business or becaxise 
the society has outlived its utility . 120 

4. On account of flood, famine„fire and othjr 

unforeseen circumstances ... 32 

5. Owing to negligence of registration proce- 

dure or to other illega]^ conduct ; mem- 
bers being harassed with a mass of legal 
formalities preferring to dissolve . . 20 

6. Because the object of the society was in 

contravention of the Co-operative Law, 
or because the moment when the society 
tvas floated was not opportune for the 
flotation ...... 45 

VIII. On account of causes unknown ... 29 

B. Dissolution by Order 210 

I. On account of inability to continue business 174 
41 . On account of societies overstepping the limit 
of Co-operation laid down by the law, or on 
* * account of ilJhgality regarded as detrimental 

to the community ..... 30 

C. Legal plssolution 474 

I. Decrease of membership below legal minimum 

number ...... 146 

^ II, By amalgamation with other societies . . 141 

III. The expiration of the society’s term of exis- 
tence agreed on in the rules of the society 201 
Total 4,234 

N.B. — ^Tne total given sometimes does not correspond with the 
itemsf, as in some instances one item belongs to two categories, 
and is,, therefore, counted twice. 

* 

The principal causes of failure enumerated in this list are, 
in my opinion, to be summiirized u^der three headings 

1. Disloyalty, apathy,, and discord among members, 

2. Mismanagement. * 

3. Disloyalty, apathy, and discord among officials, or 
retirement of impoi'tant oflicials. , 

Of course, all these tin fee headings have a close inter- 
relationship with one another. Co-operation differs from 
capitalist enterprise in that, in the former, loyalty and the 
united efforts of all ase indispensable, the principle being 
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“ each for all, and all for each.” Therefore, in order to 
ensure the success of the movemenY the loyc^lty of the. 
members is the first condition. But, whilst the legislators 
have imported the foi'ms of organization en bloc from 
Germany, they haye been unable to in^port the spirit of 
Co-operation, which is its life-blood. Popular education in 
Japan has not laid sufficient stress on the fostering of 
good citizenship and de corps, which are a necessary * 
basis for Co-operation ; and what we also lack in Japan is a 
spiritual leader, to inspire the rank and file and give vigour 
to the whole movement. ^ 

Mismanagement of societies is largely ^due to the in- 
efficiency of the elected officials. It must be borne in mind 
that the.se officials are chosen from among a membership 
composed principally of simple peasants, so that one really 
cannot expect to find much business acumen or far- 
sightedness. It will no doubt become necessary in ‘future 
that the co-operators turn their attention to the traimng 
of future managers, to fit them for these important posts ; 
and also, if necessary, to draw competent inafiagcrs from 
outside of the movement. There should also be a simplifica- 
tion of legal formalities, for (as was shown in the above 
table) a number of societies ceased activity on account of 
what were held to be vexatious regulations. 

Political strife is often an obstacle to the developpicnt of 
the movement, although the^novement itself is nohdividefl, 
as in Continental Europe, into pro- or afnti- socialistic 
factions, or under rival leaders, C-o-operation is not a bone 
of political contention in Japan ; rather is the strife caused 
through the various political parties in ’a town or village, 
wh» find it difficult to, work together harmoniously in a 
society, thereby, of course, hampeijing its development and 
efficiency. While C6-operation, in a manner of speaking, 
pours oil on troubled waters, the futility of strife is not yet 
sufficiently clear to Japanese Co-operators. It is also found 
in many rural districts that tile work of the society is 
hampered by members, who dispute over petty details, 
instead of •working together harmoniously for the common 
good. To this reason we may attribute the fact that there 
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is often lack of ppper co-ordination between federations 
and their% constitu^t societies. 

Lodal patriotism, ^Iso, is often a bar to the development 
of a society. It may be that, when the activities of a society 
overflow its boundaries, the pn‘fectural^ governor into whose 
territory such society has intruded, will do his best to wreck 
it, from a narrow and misguided sense of local patriotism, 
with a view to starting a society himself. 

Note on Statistics. 

• The tables and statistics given in the chapter on Credit 
Societies, unless mention is made to the contrary, are quoted 
from The Co-operative Societies of Japan, 1921, and Sangyo- 
Kuniiai Yoran (Statistics of Co-operative Societies), 1922, 
issued by the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce of 
Japan. However, the table given on page 108 is su^Dple- 
mented from Mr. Sato’s Shiny&Kumiai-ron, 1918 (Credit 
SiSefeties), Mr. Kuwata’s " Die Genossenschaftsbewegung 
in Japan in the Archiv fur Sozialwisscnschaft und Sozial- 
politik, V^L 48, No. 3, 1921, and Mr. Fujii’s Sangyd-Kumiai 
Jitsumu-Shishin, 1921 (The Guide to the Practical Business 
of Co-operative Societies). In this connection I should 
like? to point out that care should be taken when quoting 
figures from Japanese books on, and statistics of, Co-opera- 
tion, as rqorc than once the author himself found serious 
misprirfts in the tables and experienced great difficulty in 
trat:ing the <?ause for such mistakes. 
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MARKETING SOCIETIES 

§ 1. Their Development and Present Position 
in General. 

Mabketing societies represent the highest form of Co- 
operation for farmers, on account of the great technical 
skill required for grading and standardizing of goods 
marketed, and also on account of the commercial ability 
required to find a favourable markeC Loyalty of members 
is more vital to the prosperity of marketing societies than 
to any other form of Co-operation. For this reason 
marketing societies in Japan are relatively slow in growth, 
as compared with credit and purchasing .societies, just 
as is the case in European countries.* 

In Japan there are two outstanding types of marketing 
s<x:ieties which may be considered the pioneers of co-opera- 
tive marketing. One is known as Beikeu-swko, f or the 
rice-warehousing society, the origin of which dates back 
nearly as far as the Mujin ; the others are the silk-marketing 
societies, which had grown up in Gumma Prefecture long 
before the Co-operative Law vtas pas.sed. These silk- 
marketing societies will lie of special interest to EiUropean 
readers ; firstly, because of their history ; and secondly, 
because of their great importance to the silk industry in 
general. I ' will, therefore, in a separate section, try to 
explain their origin, ' development and organization, and 

* See Co-operation for Farmers, by T^. Smith-Gordon, 1918, p. 80 and 
p. 182; and alfiA? footnote ori p. 281. ci 

t The Japanese words, literally mea^i a rice-granary which 

issues rice-certificates. '• 
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also forecast their future as an illuminating example of 
marketing socie4;ie;\ in Japan. Some writers speak of the 
existence of pionccjr maiketing societies, besides the two 
mentioned above. However, there is not sufficient evidence 
to prove this. far as the author’s knowledge goes, all 
other marketing* societies in Japan have, like oilier types 
of co-operative societies, developed only after the passing 
of the Co-operative Law ; and, indeed, as a result of 
deliberate propaganda on the part of the Government 
and influential men in rural districts. The motive for tlieir 

establishment was more or less identical, i.e. the members 

• 

formed marketing societies for the purpose of eliminating 
the middlemen and saving their profits. The evil of 
dishonest middlemen in rural districts used to be as rani- 
pant in Japan, as was the usury that gave the impulse 
for the establishment of credit societies. Taking advantage 
of the helpless condition of the agricultural population, 
tlio.'je middlemen, ofte^n dishonest and always cunning, 
dealt unfairly with them. Unless these agriculturists 
could foriii themselves into co-operative societies, they 
were in danger, not only of being clicated out of 
their legitimate profits, but also of being crushed 
ou^ of existence by capitalist enterprise on a large 
scale. 

In some cases marketing .societies were started solely 
for the,purpo.se of marketing, their own members’ produce ; 
buj: in most instances, this marketing business is carried on 
in conjunction with other forms of Co-operation, notably 
as a* part of the activities of credit societies.* It is obvious 
that marketing Societies can better fulfil their functions 
when aWsted by co-opeihtive credit. . 

The following table shows that marketing societies 
(exclusively) are few in number and have been slow in 
developmCht, in comparison with those carried on in 
conjunction with other types of societies ; — 

* The Minamisansha si Ik -marketing societiCvS, a,s will be presently ex- 
plained » are a notable exception to this rule. These societies were started 
for marketing, pure an^ simple, amd the cr^refit business Was not taken 
up until later. 
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Development op Marketing Societies.* 


Yoar. 

Market- 

ing 

societies 

(exclu- 

sively). 

Market- 
ing nini 
{uirchas- 
iiig 

societies. 

I 

^farkot- 
ing and 
machinery 
societies. 

‘ Market- 
1 ing, pnr- 
'■ chasing 
and 

machinery 

societies. 

1 

I Credit 

1 and mar- 
keting 
scKicties. 

' 

1 

i Credit, 
market- 
ing and 
purchitt- 
ing 

societies. 

f 

Credit, 
raarket- 
iT]g and 
ma^inery 
societies. 

j Credit, 

1 market- 
1 ing, pur- 
t chasing 
and 

machinery 

societies. 

1900 

I 

3 

___ 

I 


____ 

. 

- 

1905 

92 

142 

63. 

47 

— 

— 

— 

— 

lyio 

217 

503 

13b 

222 i 

381 

1,062 

14 1 

! 369 

1914 

224 

498 

139 

242 

370 

2,461 

73 i 

878 

1915 

234 

461 

141 I 

230 i 

400 

2,608 

90 I 

946 

1916 ; 

221 

402 

127 

195 j 

370 

2,795 

117 i 

1,044 

1917 

248 

401 

134 ! 

180 ! 

351 

2,964 

158 ’ 

I, in , 

1918 

290 

412 i 

ib 3 ! 

170 j 

317 

3/252 

145 j 

1,236 

1919 

272 

W I 

157 i 

189 ! 

29b 

3^630 

H 7 

C427 

1921 

251 

1 

380 ! 

i 75 j 

1 

194 j 

232 

4-150 

155 

1,892 


The predominating form at present is, therefore, marketing 
societies carried on in conjunction with credit and purclmsing 
societies. When one includes all rnarketing .societies th^t 
constitute departments of other societies, these form 56 per 
cent, of all the co-operative societies in Japan. In'marketing 
societies (exclusively) limited liability has preciominated 
from the beginning, and is still on the increa.se, as will be 
seen from the following table : — 


Year. 

Limited 

lialnlity. 

1903 • • • 

51 

1905 . . . 

59 

1910 . 

178 

1914 . . . 

' 188 

1915^ • . . 

195 , 

1916 . 

T90 

1917 . . . 

2 L 7 

1918 . 

267 

1919 . . - i 

251 


1 


Unlimited 

liability. 

Liability , limited 
by guarantee. 

7 

i 

% 

3 

8 

1 3 ' 

31 

! '7 

V 25 

i 

25 

! H 


•12 

20 

II 

18 

. 10 

12 1 

9 


• This and the following tables in this Chapter, unless mention is made 
to the contrary, are taken from the Co-operative Societies of Japan, 1921, 
and Sangyd-KHmiai YdraH;* 1922 (Statistics of (^o-operative Societies), 
issued by the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce. 
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Membership, amount of capital and sales of marketing 
^ societies in all the\r various forms show the following 
progress : — ^ 


Table of Increase ,9F Membership and Capital of Marketing 
. Societies. 



No. of 
societies 
which 
sent in 
reports. 

No. of 

Average 
No. of 

I , 

Capital. 

Average amount of 
capital per member. 

Year. 

mcijibers. 

Ijcrs ix:r 
society. 

• 

Subscrilxid. 

Paul up. 

Sub- 

scribed. 

Paid up. 

1304 

6i 

4.467 

73 

; 

■■ 

Y40,274 

? 

Y9-OI 

1905 

114 

12.129 

106 

? 

116,258 

? 

9-58 

lyio 

1.731 

202,104 

117 

? 

1,890,701 

? 

9-35 

X913 

3.97-2 

483.693 

122 

Yo.433.032 

5.956.7^5 

¥19-50 

12-31 

1914 

4,270 

529,046 

124 

10,547.894 

7,117,004 

19-93 

13-45 

1915 

4.554 

573.601 

120 

; 11,672,088 j 

8,202,621 

20-34 

t3-37 

1916 

4,622 

604.977 

129 

12,850,728 ; 

9,353.535 

21-24 

15-46 

1917 

4.956 

696,282 

140 

15.626,265 1 

f 1.336,234 

22-.H 

16-28 

1918 

/j,2l0 

829.487 

159 

! 

20,992,147 j 

1 

14.318,923 


17-26 


f . 

Total of Sales of Marketing Societies. 


Ycai-. 



Average 

1 No of 

Average 

which sent 
in rci'M.irts. 

Total sales. 

amount per 
society. 

I ineinbers. 

amount per 
iiicmbcr 

1904* 

61 

Y8S5,290 

Vr 4 . 5 i.} 

1 

4.467 

Y 198-10 

1905 

114 

1.351.S99 

11,858 

12,120 

1 11-46 

1910 

1.731 

11,276,067 

6,5.4 

202,104 

55-78 

1913 

" 3.974 

31,049,074 

7,816 

4^3.693 

04-19 

1914 

4.270 

31,295,630 

' 7,3^9 

529,046 

59-15 

1915 

4.554 , 

» 40,777.399 ! 

i 8.955 

573,601 

7 1 09 

19IC» 

4,622 

59,090,177 1 

1 12.647 

604,977 

97-67 

1917 

4.956 

89,126,348 1 

i 17,993 

696,282 

128-00 

1918 

" 5.216 

% 

116,800,006 ! 

! 

i 

! 22,394 j 

1 

829,487 1 

148-09 


According to the statistics for 1918, of all prefectures 
(forty-seven in number) Fukui, Nagano and Gumma occupy 
the most important position as regards the total sales. It 
must be noted that these prefectures are the strongholds 
of the silk industry in Japan. , ' 

Mai'keting societies in Japan, as in ’ the case of credit 
societies, are predominantly agricultural in nature, both as 
regards the goods marketed ayd the meipbers forniing these 
societies. Of 1,342 sbcietics in 1920, \vhich were classified 
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in the Government report,* as principally engaged in 
marketing, 1,115 were agricultural societies, whilst 150,, 
thirty-eight, thirty-seven and two //ere concerned with 
industry, fishery, forestry and mining respectively. Further, 
the various occupations of members in a'il marketing societies 
in 1918* were as follows: — ' 


Agriculture 732,484 

Industry . ... . . . . 24,032 

Commerce ....... 36,784 

Fishery 13.558 

Forestry ....... 932 

Miscellaneous 21,697 


' 829,487 

The most important commodities sold through these 
societies are raw silk and woven goods (the latter being 
mostly silk fabrics). The total sales of these two com- 
modities, wh’ch alone amounted roughly to Y86,ooo,ooo, 
represent 73 per cent, of the aggregate sales of albiFar- 
keting .societies (Yii6,8oo,oo7) in 1918. The following 
table will show the various goods .sold b}'' ail marketing 
societies in 1918. 

Raw silk ...... ¥51,464,298 

Woven goods . 34 . 453 . 33 ^ 

Rice 8,635,055 

Cocoons ...... 3,872,041 

Matting fibre, straw and ^ their products 1,799,392 

Marine products . . * . . . ^ 1,640,620 

Various kinds of cereals other than wheat * 

and barley 1,612,157 

Wood and charcoal .... 1,596,718 

Wheat and barley, etc. . . * . 1,498,446 

^ Vegetables and fruit . 1 . . 1,482,489 

Porcelain and tiles ' . . . . 1,150,500 

Milk, eggs and livestock . . . 589,408 

Yoimg plants anci silk- worm eggs, etc. . 226,534 

Miscellaneous ..... 6,779,010 

Total ^ . . -c • Yii6,8oo,oo7 

* Seisan Shohi no Udmen yori 7 niiaru Sangyd-Kumiai nojokyo (The Con- 
ditious of Co-operative Societies, as viewed from the Standpoint of Produc- 
tion and C'Jtisumption)/ :;o22, issued* by the Al^nistry of Agriculture and 
Commerce. 
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As is notably the case in the marketing societies for silk 
^ and silk fabrics, s^m-j marketing societies only handle the one 
comm®dity, for which such societies have been started, but a 
great number of societies market more than one commodity, 
according to the requirements of members. It must be 
noted that rice is also marketed by agricultural warehousing 
societies, besides ordinary rice- marketing societies. 

• According to the law, a marketing society, as such, may 
carry on certain completing processes upon the produce of 
its members, thus enhancing the market value of goods. 
We need not, however, concern ourselves as to exactly how 
much work is allowed to be done on the produce of members 
by marketing societies as such, for, in order to fulhl the 
requirements of tlxc law, such marketing societies can always 
start a machinery society (productive society) and carry 
on manufacture to any extent they desire. As a matter 
of fact, excepting silk marketing societies, there are few 
marketing societies which undertake any elaborate process 
of manufacture. 


The Development of the Feoerations of Marketing 
Societies. 


Year. 

■ 

Federations ! 

. i 

marketing I 
sccictics 
(exclusively) 

Federations 

of 

marketing 

and 

purchasing 

societies. 

Federations 
of credit 
and 

mfvrketing 

I societies. 

i Federations 
{ of credit, 

1 marketing 
and 

purcha.si ng 
societies. 

Ft'derations 
of credit, 
marketing, 

\ purchasing 
! and 

machinery 

I societies. 

1 

1910 

* 2 

i 

i 

I ^ 

3 

i 

I 

1911 

2 

— 

^ 3 ! 

4 

I 

1912 


I i 

3 . i 

7 

1 

1913 

2 

1 

2 I 

3 

12 

I 

1914 

3 i 

2 I 

3 

13 

I 

1915 

3. I 

6 1 

4 

13 

I 

1916 

3 

7 i 

4 

T4 

I 

1917 

4 1 

II i 

4 

16 

I 

1918 

5 i 

t6 \ 

4 

16 

2 

1919 

5 i 

27 j 

4 

18 

2 

1921 

6 1 

53 1 

t i 

4 

31 

2 
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I must here remind the reader that co-operative market- 
ing is also cai'ried on, to a certain ^tint, by^ the H5to- 
knshas, fishery societies, and by othei^ organizations? which 
I termed quasi-co-operative societies. The marketing 
societies, like the credit societies, are c6nibined into federa- 
tions. * These federations arc sometimljs formed among 
marketing societies exclusively ; but in most cases they 
exist in conjunction with other types of societies. The 
growth of federations in their various activities may be 
gathered from the table on the preceding page. 

As will be seen from this table, the increase of federations, 
both of marketing and purchasing societies, and of credit, 
marketing and purchasing societies, is noteworthy. Other 
kinds of federations arc somewhat slow in growth, although, 
of course, we must not judge the development of societies 
simply by their increase in numbers. 

The form of limited liability is predominant in the 
organization of these federations. ^ The total sales of^t^esc 
federations showed the following progress : — 


The Inckease of Sales by the Fedeeations of 'Marketing 

Societies. 



No. ol 




$ 


fedcni- : 


! Average per 
: federation. 

No. of 

Amount of 

Year. 

tioas 
which 
sent in 

Total sales. 

alliliatecl 

societic^. 

sales per 
society. 


reports. 


ji 

JI .. 


1912 

X 3 

¥7,954,628 

: ¥611,971 

613 

i 

YT2.978 

1913 1 

18 

8,.p6,87i 

! 467,048 

1 722 

‘ 11.643 

1914 1 

19 

9,066,396 

■ 477.17S 

802 

11,304 

! 

27 1 

^<903 .025 

; 329.741 

1.039 

* 8.568 

1916 i 

28 

14,987,091 

i 535.258 

1,166 . 

12,853 

1917 ; 

.33 ; 

i 8 ,i; 8,934 

i .549.^58 

1,334 

13,582 

191S 1 

i 

j 

495,441 

1 462,386 1 

i ! 

1,529 

12,100 


After reviewing the general position of marketing societies 
I shall describe their organization and activities. I shall 
do this in the following maiiper : — Firstly, I shall describe 
silk marketing sociefles as the model of Japanese marketing 
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societies ; and then the rice granaries, although the latter 

. cannot alAyays lay claim to be co-operative in a strict sense ; 
and lastly, I shall gi\^e a general survey of the various kinds 
of marketing societies, especially of the modus operandi of 
these societies. 

§ 2 . Silk Marketing Societies. 

* Co-operative effort among cocoon* cultivators is of very 
old standing. Already as early as 1868 we find that in 
various parts of the country the culture and sale of cocoons 
were being carried on co-oiieratively in the modern sense 
of the word. Since the country was opened for oversea 
trade and the silk industry came to assume a place of the 
utmost importance in the national industry, a great 
impetus was given to the formation of various societies in 
the silk industry. By reason of the fact that, while cocoon 
culture.- is best carried on on a small scale, the marketing of 
sillj ig only advantageoi^sly undertaken when the producer 
can collect a lai'ge quantity of silk of equal quality and 
grade, Co-5{)cration in tins field of agriculture, therefore, 
became imperative. The co-operative principle is now 
applied to the various processes of the silk industry, from 
the culture of cocoons down to the sale of .silk fabrics. Thus, 
when cultivators of cocoons combine together for the 
purpose^ of improving the quality of cocoons and also of 
marketipg cocoons, we have what may be termed “ cocoon 
mar]j:eting societies.” When the cultivators of cocoons 
start a society for the sale of silk, individually produced at 
home,* we have silk marketing societies, which at a later 
stage of their development may proceed to reel silk 
themselves. And, lastly, when th^ manufacturers of sHk 
fabrics combine for qp-operative marketing, we have 
marketing societies for silk fabrics. • 

Of all the.'Je different forms of Co-operation applied to the 
silk industry, silk marketing societies ar(^ the most succes.sful 
and flouri.shing, and well* deserve the attention of Co- 
operators the world over. For this reason I shall describe 
these in detail, even at the* risk of enlarging .this part 
disproportionately t<f other carts of mv book. Such silk 
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marketing societies have most developed in Gumma and 
Nagano Prefectures and also have sprung upj in other 
Prefectures, such as Kanagawa, F^kxii, Gifu, Kyoto, 
Tottoi'i, Nagasaki, Okayama, Shimane, Yamanashi, Chiba, 
Toyama^ Ehime, etc. However, a description of the silk 
marketing societies in Gumma and Naglino will be quite 
sufficient to give a clear idea of all of them. 

I was able to make itn extensive personal investigation of 
all the silk marketing societies in Gumma and Nagano 
Prefectures (the centre of the silk industry), both in 1918* 
and in 1921. The survey of these silk marketing societies 
has a great significance in itself ; for, the federations of the 
silk marketing societies in Gumma Prefecture, msually known 
as Jomo Minaniisansha, or briefly the Minamisansha, were 
started as early as 1878, twenty-two years before the 
passing of the Co-operative Law ; and it is quite e\'ident 
that this was not any imitation of the marketing .societies 
of Europe, but the re.sult of origiijal thought on the^ppxt 
of Japanese peasants. At present the membership runs 
into tens of thousands, and the area of each federation 
covers several adjoining prefectures. Thus, the Minami- 
sansha Federations constitute a tremendous power in the 
Japanese silk industry. An organization such as .this, 
consisting of small peasant farmers, yet wielding the 
great power it does, is rarely to be met with even in 
Europe. . * , 

The object of my investigation, however, v/as not merely 
to inquire into the fascinating history of these silk marketing 
societies and their present-day importance, but ^Isb, by 
viewing the actual facts them^lves, to*ascertain how my 
conception touching tlje very ‘nature of associations of 
independent producers, viz. their probable development in 
the future, is substantiated. In detail, the problem is this. 
The co-operative stores fulfil the function of supplying 

♦ The result of the i investigation in 1918 was published (in Japanese) 
in Kokumin Keizai-zassht (an liconomic JiouTnal), September, 1918, under 
the joint names of Prof, lleda and the author, the former having made 
most valuable corrections and additions to the latter's manuscripts. The 
following description of the Minamisansha is mostly based on this report, 
except that^the author adapted it for European readers, revising the 
statistics and making a few additions as a rq^ult of the second tour. 
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domestic wants of members, and as long as members require 

• their doniestic wants supplied, so long will the societies 
flouri^ and prosper Jjis such, for every person is of necessity 
a consumer. On the other hand, an association of inde- 
pendent producejrs* (or Erwerbsgenossenschajt, to use the 
German term) is, ‘after all, a means of ‘helping these small 
capitalists to become bigger capitalists, so that when such 

* societies develop past a certain poirrt, or when the method 
of profit-earning of members undergoes a change, the 
society no longer fulfils its original function and may be 
jjlissolved, or else the very nature of Co-operation may 
undergo a change. 

For example, in the case of a group of small industrialists 
formed into a marketing society, what course should they 
take when it becomes manifest that large-scale production 
is more profitable than small-scale production by individual 
memUers, even when combined into a marketing society ? 

•Two courses seem to, be open to them : — 

1. Either each member may extend the scale of his own 
productioQ*and develop into a big industrialist ; or 

2. The members collectively may erect and equip a large 
centralized factory for large-scale production. 

W^en the first course is taken, viz. large-scale production 
by the individual, such industrialists (capitalists) may find 
it better to dissolve their society and devote all their 
resourcas and energies to theis own individual enterprises. 
If this course te impossible they must endeavour to compete 
with the big manufacturers by means of the second course. 
But whsn this course should be adopted, it appears to me 
that the^ society m*ay very^jrobably, from the necessity of 
practical management, cease to be ^o-operative in any r«al 
sense, and take on the cjiaracter of a joint-stock company. 

As a matter of fact, one silk marketing society in Nagano 
Prefecture, 'styled the Kaimeisha, was formerly a society of 
small manufacturers of machine-reelcd|Silk. Bui in conse- 
quence of the members enlarging their own factories and 
separately developing large-scale production, the society, 
after fulfilling its original fimction, wag dissolvecj. On the 
other hand, in sociefies organized by ‘cocoon cultivators, or 
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producers of hand-reeled silk, such as the Minamisansha, 
the possibility of their members becoming ^arge-scale 
producers is out of the qxtestion ; bu/, with the technical 
progress in silk manufacture the co-operative factories 
constituting same will probably have *to be run on more 
centralized, i.e. practically on capitalistic^lines. 

Now, in order to give a clear idea of the various types of 
marketing societies in’Gumma and Nagano Prefectiires, I 
will classify them as follows : — 

1. Marketing societies for cultivators of cocoons, or 
producers of hand-reeled silk. There are three types in thi^ 
category, which I will, for the sake of clarity, term as 
under :-r- 

(a) The type of the Usuisha or the Minamisansha. 

(b) The type of the Ryusuisha. 

(c) The type of the Ryumeisha. 

2. Marketing societies for large-scale mamifacturfers of 
machine-reeled silk, wln'ch I will ^'rm the Yotasha type. 

These different forms, above enumerated, cover all 
existing forms of silk marketing societies in Japh,n. 

(i.) M.^rketino Societies for Cultivators of Cocoons 
OR FOR Producers of Hand-reeled Silk. •• 

(a) Type I, or the Usuisha Type Societies. 

f 

The most notable example of this type of .so.eicty is 
the Minamisansha (viz. Usuisha, Kanrasha*’ and Shyno- 
nitasha). This type of society at present exists only in 
Gumma Prefecture. I was told during my invcstigal-icm tour 
that once there had been a marketing society for hand -reeled 
silk of this type somewhere in l?agano Prefecture, but that 
it had had only a very short existepcc. ' 

As will be explained later, these federations of societies 
are, however, undergoing a vital change in their organiza- 
tion ; and 'it appear^ to me that they are getting closer to 
what I termed the II. type. 'I'lwrefore, I can safely as.scrt 
that the true type of I. category is really a thing of the past. 

There sqem to bq^three stages of development in the 
organization of the Minamisansha. 
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1st stage. — ^The Federation of marketing societies for 
hand-reelfd silk« 

2nd stage. — W'ith*^the development of machine-reeled silk, 
the societies start a machinery society providing reeling- 
machines for the Common use of the members. 

3rd stage. — Bt^ides the marketing f)f silk, thc^societics 
themselves undertake the reeling of silk. 

This third stage conforms to T3.^pe II. society. 

The Origin of the Minamisansiia Silk Marketing 

Societies, 

The motive for the establishment of tlicse societies was 
to prevent scafioped workmanship, and to reap the benefits 
of collective sale. To quote the historical survey issued 
by the Usuisha* (one of the federations) : — 

In Gumma Prefecture, for generations hand-reeled silk was 
prodifted by farmers as a cottage industry. This silk was 
fa.^ious for its excellence of quality. It was sent to the markets 
of Annaka and Tomiok?? (small towns in the same prefecture). 
This silk th^-'ead was used for weaving fabrics at Kiryu, a famous 
silk-wcavi«ig centre. The .silk producers were veiy jt.'alous 
of their reputation, endeavouring to produce only the I'most 
quality, and tliey considered it a disgrace to sell their goods 
und^r the name of another person. On the opening of the 
countiy to iutcrnational trade, the demand for silk increased 
enormously, and it became the most important article of (ixport. 
In coiiftcqijj^cnce, prices increased considerably, and silk produc- 
tion Ix^ame a most protitable industry. Tliis brought witli it 
a i^umber of j\dls and abuses, both in production and in sale. 
Quality was no longer the first consideration of the producer. 
The Spirit of pride in the excc-llence of the product seems gradually 
to have* died out, until it came to be considered foolish and un- 
busincsijike not to employ^ dishonest methods. As a natural 
consequence of this, prices began to fall, and tlio produ.^rs' 
profits t« dw'indle. The I'esult was that mullK*n'y fields were 
planted with wheat anrl barley, and tlic whole silk industry 
sullercd. Such was the state of affairs up to 1877.” 

At this juncture it became evid^mt to a ‘number of 
influential men who interested themselves in the welfare of 
farmers that something would have to be clone to lift silk 
production out of its unhappy state. ^ In particular, it was 
* Usiiis^a yOran (an ontiine the Usuisha). 
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due to the efforts of Mr. Ryotaro Hagiwara and his adlierents 
that the Usuisha silk marketing society «came into being 
in 1878. f 

Now, whence sprang the idea of co-operative marketing ? 
For until that time what we now tehn the co-operative 
society was unknown in Japan. Since tlfe Restoration the 
question of collective enteqwisc had been very much in the 
air, and especially at the close of the Civil War in the tenth 
year of Meiji (1877), known as “ Scinan-no-cki,” large farmers 
and members of the Sanmrtn class were engaged in floating 
trading associations and companies. In the author'^ 
opinion it was out of the traditional spirit of rural self- 
government, combined with the examples given by the 
formation of collective commercial undertakings, that there 
arose what must be termed the first co-operative society of 
modern type in Japan.* 

The per.sonal inHuenco of Mr. R. Hagiwara, f the foiirii.ier of 
this pioneer socierty, lias been the strpnge.st factor in sluvpkig 
the desfinj^ of the Usuisha Society, nor has there been 
in any single society any loader since then to Vjqual him. 
Mr. Hagiwara sprang from the Saimmii class, and had lieen 
]irefect of his village and county. Ho had been several 
times elected dc'puty for the prefecture, and had once keen 
elected a Member of Parliament for the same area. His 
talents lay not in politics, but rather in administption, 
for which he had a natural genius. He was far from Jjcing 
scholar like Ninomiya Sontoku, the father of the Hotokufsha 


* It is quite evident from an account in V mishaho. No. i, ‘igio (an 
orfjan of tht; U.suislia), tliat tliis pioneer society wfts* nfodelled on tJic silk- 
reeling company, named the Maehashi-seV >hikaisha, wliicli was cr.jiitalistic 
in H.e main, organi/ed by Mr. Yfizo Fukazawa. A copy of the articles 
of association of tlii.s conijtany And also of the first rules of the ^Tsiiishaare 
reproduced by the author in Ikkydkaisasshi.^l^o, loo (a periodical of the 
Students’ fJiiion of tlie 'I'okio University of Commerce). , 

From the material at hand, and also from the result of my investiga- 
tion, it appeiys nnlikt'ly that this pioneer society was inllueucod in any 
way by the 1 IdtoUnsha, ’\vl,h;h at that time already had attained a position 
of solidity in Sliizuoka I’refecture, nor in^^st one forget tliat at that time 
means ('>f comnninication between tiiese two prefectun^s were very primi- 
tive, although the ac.tiial disUmcc is iK)t .so considerable. 

I See Mr. f lagiwara's speeches and writings, issueil by the Usuisha, under 
the title of Shi^^yd-Yodan,^ and' also Hagii^mra, Ryulard Ryakure/H 
Ippan (a Brief Biography of li. Hagiwara) ^ 
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system, nor was he a prophet or idealist. Eminently 

• practical, was known to declare himself on the side of the 
liberal* “ laissez-faire. ” policy, as was advocated by Mr. 
U. Taguchi. Yet he docs not seem to have gone deeply 
into these theories ■* his opinions, in short, were those of 
the practical expert. That he was a 'sclf-sacrificing and 
devoted worker, and that he enjoyed the absolute contidence 

• and respect of thousands of members*may be seen from the 
fact that they allowed him to become the sole manager, 
and, in a sense, even the dictator of their society, and that 
^ey entrusted to his judgment the sale of the silk that they 
produced by the sweat of their brow. At the time this 
society was forrned, he was only a young man of twenty-one 
years ; since his death in 1916, his memory is mourned and 
revered by all silk producers ; and his portrait is to be 
found in every factory of the society. 

Shoftly after the inception of the Usuisha Society another 
society was started in 18I58 with the same ol>ject, under the 
name of the Kitakanra Silk Manufaettu ing Company. This 
title was l^fer chang(;d to that of the Kanrasha Societ}'. 
This society, or i-ather federation, embraced three townsliips 
and ten villages, and liad a membership of 620. Its head- 
quarters were at Tomioka, and a branch was established 
at Shimonita (a small town in Gumma Prefecture). At that 
time, tlie means of communication between the headquarters 
aqd this branch office were very primitive, making the 
collqption of silk and the supervision of the accounts most 
laboiious. For this reason the members of the Federation 
who resklcd in the area of the branch society decidcxl to 
start an independent federation ; and this was done in 
1893 unefer the title of the Shimonitasha. • 

I would* here point out, that whereas the Usuisha originally 
started as a unit society, it had already become a federation, 
embodying thirty-three constituent societies at the time 
the other two federations came into beijag. Thus* we come 
to the establishment of three federations of silk producers, 
which collectively have the name of the Minamisansha, mean- 
ing “Three Federations in Gi^mma Prefecture.” , It would 
be manifestly a sensible step for tlfese three federations 
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with a common interest, to combine and to market their 
goods throngh one central organization. ‘This hjis actually 
been under discussion, but from shor^-sighted motives the 
amalgamation has never been brought into being. What 
has stood in the way of amalgamatioif has been the failure 
to agree as to who' should be the goveriAng authority over 
the three combined organizations. 


The Organization and Management of the Minami- 

SANSHA IN THEIR EARLIEST STAGE ^ 

(Prior to the Passing of the Co-operajive Law). 

As has been pointed out in the preceding paragraphs, 
these pioneer societies (organized into three federations) 
came into existence for the purpose of dealing with hand- 
reeled, not machine-reeled, silk. There being at that time 
no law dealing with co-operative societies, it will be 
interesting to show how these Feclerations were organized 
and managed. This organization was quite empirical in 
its nature, and was evolved as necessity demanded. 

In the Federation covering the area of several counties 
{guns) there were a number of subsidiary branches, one in 
each village. Each of these w’as equivalent to the modern 
Japanese co-operative society. They were financially 
independent, but were under the sole control of lAie head 
office, althougli the members had direct rejationship wfth 
the bni,:ch society only. 

There were three classes of members in each of' tlicse 

« 

branch offices : Membership A, B anebC. 

\ « 
ill 

Membership A, Members in this category had to take np 
shares in the branch society ; and ako to invest Yi in the cen- 
tral establishment. Tliis entitled the member to a dividend on 
his investment in the branch and central establishment ; to vote 
both in the branch ^and central establishment; to stand for 
election as an official in either i^ody, and to vote at such 
elections. 

Membership B. Members in this category were investors only 
in the bra&ich society.^ Therefore, they were entitled only to 
dividend on their investments in the branch and they were not 
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eligible for election as officials in the central establishment, nor 
could theyavote at such elections. 

Mefnbermip C. This category embraced only members whose 
sole interest lay in thfe production and offering of silk to the 
branch society. These were not entitled to dividend, nor could 
they vote for the election of officials, nor, stand as candidates 
for official positions. 

The disposal of funds, and ques?tions relating to the 
marketing of silk, were left entirely to the arbitrary power 
of the president of the central establishment. The effect 
^f investing one man with such power, however, was entirely 
beneficial to the Federation, for the president in question 
was Mr. Hagiwara, of whose high seme of duty and 
self-sacrificing work I have already spoken. In this way 
were combined the benefits of Co-operation and indivi- 
dual enterprise, so rarely met with in collective con- 
cerns. * 

The members sent tb-gir silk to their branches, where it 
was packed and sent in bulk to the central estaldishment or 
federation.,* Here it was carefully examined and graded 
according to quality, and sent to silk-mcrclianls in Yoko- 
hama nixder the trade-mark of the society. At the central 
establishment a record was kept of all silk recci\'(?d, its grade, 
and how disposed of ; and in accordance with this account, 
monies ,wcre paid out to branch soc:ietic.s and members. 
Bpanchos granted advances to*their members in respect of 
silk jilelivcred ftnd not .yet sold, which advances lio.d to be 
below the prospective proceeds of sale. Member'^had to 
send the* whole of their output to their branch sociiTy, and 
were not jxermitted to sell tljeir product cLsewhcre. Further, 
they were restricted from establishing other societies Or 
companie;?, or from bccojuing members of .such bodies. 

In short, these organizations in their early stages con- 
sisted of fahners who cultivated cocoons and themselves 
reeled the silk. These fai'iiicrs forrac(’» a small society in 
their particular village, which in turn was affiliated to 
the central establishment, which collectiA^ely marketed 
all silk so produced, as sJiown in , the following dia- 
gram 
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Diagram illustrating Thb First Stagb of Development of 

THE MiNAMISANSHA. ,, 



Note. 



/^epresk,nts a member % 

" cultivation ofs-cocoons 

- reeling of^Hk 



In this organization the silk production was carried on as a 
cottage industry, and the labour was supplied by the female 
members of the farmer’s hou.'fehold. Consequently, the 
quality of silk varied giCatly, and the need for Co-operation 
was most keenly felt. Mr. Hagiwhra expressed himself to 
the same effect, stating ; — 

" Concetted effort is most necessary for the sale of hand-reeled 
silk. In the case of mScliinc-reeled silk, the action of the machine, 
the skill of the working girls, the^quality of the cocoons, and 
the effects of water arc more or less uniform — ^therefore the 
quality of the silk protduccd willjiot vary a great deal. Accord- 
ingly the need for Co-of eration is not so acute as in the case of 
hand-reeled silk.” 
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The Development of the Minamisansha. 

Since tl!fe estalDlishment of these three Federations the 
increase has been enormous, alike in the number of branches, 
in membership and in the area over which these federations 
operate. The following table will convey some idea*of their 
success before and after the coming into force of the Co- 
^ operative Law in 1900. 


The Development of the Usuisha.* 


• 

Year. 

No. of 
societiie.s. 

Output of silk. 

Total of sales. 

1878 

I 

238 Kan.X 

Yio ,944 

1879 

13 

3>746 » 

202,021 

310,362 

1882 

14 

5.549 

1887’ 

19 

9.322 „ 

344.884 

1892 ! 

33 

15.786 .. 

702,953 

1897 i 

57 

32,300 .. 

1,560,834 

1902 

• III 

50,120 „ 

2.909.957 

1907 

•* 146 i 

68,614 „ 

4.589.984 

1912 

173 

72.844 .. 

3,986,108 


The De\’elopment of the Kanrasha.|: 


■ 

Y<^r. 

of 

societies. | 

Output of silk. 

Total of sales. 

1880 

i 

2,349 

¥110,517 

1887 

53 

16^768 „ 

586,805 

1892 

58 

17.541 

820,360 

:i 897 

' 51 

24,953 .. 

1,272.159 

1902 

88 

43,271 ., • 

2,523,683 

1907 

. 108 

! 44,138 

2,894,748 

1912 

137 

54.726 

A? 


♦ Quoted from Usuisha Ydran (outline of the Usuisha). 
t I Kan = 8^ lb, 

X Quoted from Kantasha Jiseku Kogai (the^ working rijsult of the 
Kanrasha). * ^ 

A 
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The Development of the Shimonitasha,* 


Year. 

1 No. of societies. J 

1 

1 

1 Output - 

of silk. 

i‘t >93 

27 

> 

. 7.397 

Kan, 

1897 

33 

11,193 

>> 

1902 

41 

17,728 

ff 

1907 

68 

28,221 

ft 

1912 

71 

22,113 

ft 


The enormous development of these societies made it 

both difficult and unsafe for them to caary on business 

with no other legal protection than that provided by their 

own rules. Although the Co-operative Law came into force 

in 1900, no provision legalizing the status of federations 

was made, therefore they approached the Government 

and asked for an amendment of the Co-operative Law^ to 

include provisions applicable to their concerns. However, 

it was not iintil 1909 that their petition was granted and 

the status of federations was defined under the law. It 

must be noted that this addition to the Act was mainly due 

to the insistent efforts on the part of the Minamisa,nsha. 

This revised law also defines clearly the relationship between 

the central establishment and the branches, and between the 

branches and the individual members. In 1916 the societies 

constituting theUsuisha, the Kanrasha and theShimonitasha 

federatLrs f numbered 175, 127 and 60 respectively. 

The silk produced by the first amoimtcd to 85,928 hdh, and 

the proceeds of sale to ¥6,853,309. The silk produced 

^ % 

I.*- 

* Quoted from Gummahen ^cishi-Kojo Ichiran (Statistics of Silk Fac- 
tories in Gumma Prefecture). ^ 

The figures for amount* of sales are unfortunately not available, 
t The areas covered by three Federations are as follows/ — 

The Usuisha Federation. 

Guninirf; Saitama, ‘ Ibaraigi, Tochiki, Fukushima, Nagano, Chiba, 
Akita, Tottori, ana Shizuoka Prefectures. 

The Kanrasha Federation. * 

Gumma, Saitama, Chiba, Tochiki, Fukushima, Iwate, Nagano, 
Okayama, and Akita Prefectures. 

The ShirnojiUasha Federation. *.* 

Gumma, Nagano, Niigata, and Iwate Prefeef^ares. 
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by the second amounted to 59,569 kan and the proceeds of 
, sale to ¥4,^)48,6851 ITie silk produced by the third amounted 
to 18,829 kan. The area covered by these societies comprised 
no fewer than thirtfeen prefectures. In the same year 
(1916) the constitu<int societies of these two federations 
(viz. the Usuisha find the Kanrasha), situated in Saitama 
Prefecture (the neighbouring Prefecture), broke away from 
• these federations and formed an independent federation 
called the Saitamasha,* which had in 1921 sixty-three 
constituent societies, with aggregate sales of ¥1,654,384. 

As fully described in the following pages, from about 1914 
flie development of the tw'o federations (the Usuisha and 
Kanrasha) has Been mainly manifested in the change in the 
methods of production and management, rather than in the 
increase of federated soc’otios. The number of societies 
has even shown a decrease in the last few years. In 1921, 
the la»t year for which figures are available (partly owing 
to ^he breaking away efi some societies which joined the 
Saitamasha), the Usuisha and Kanrasha had only 129 and 
103 constituent societies respectively. However, the total 
sales of silk by both Federations in 1921 were doubled, in 
each case, as compared w-ith the figures of 1907. 

To, quote the words of Mr. Hagiwara, the causes for the 
rapid development of these Federations were briefly ; — 

I. Th^ production of a large quantity of silk of uniform 
quality jyas'madc possible. < 

* 'If he reasons for the establishment of the Saitamasha by this 

new federation were briefly as follows: (i) The competition for new mem- 
bers between the Usuisha and Kanrasha has led to overlapping of societies 
ill Saitama Prefecture, where there were in 1916 vsovcrity-nine societies 
aHiliated to one or the other of thfse federations. This natunUIy caused 
various abusCvS and evils. (2) These societies considered the method of si Ik 
production and marketing in the Usuisha and 4 he Kanrasha to be out of date. 
The methocf of the former so^cties comprised the individual reeling of 
silk carried on under the organization of these federations, it was held 
that, in order to compete with capitalist companies, they should them- 
selves undertake the reeling of silk, leaving to the members only the 
cultivation of cocoons. It may be mentioned thTf^C^as we sh^l presently 
see, these federations in Gumma were aftei'wards compelled to alter their 
modus opcfandi by force of circuiAstances and to adopt similar metliods. 
These reasons appear to be quite sound. However, the author was 
informed by the Usuisha Federation that the real cause of separation 
was to be looked for in the local patriotism of tJhe prcfectur^il governor, 
who was the active spirilrin the move for independence. 
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2. The risks arising from fluctuations in the price of silk were 
spread equally over all the members. ^ 

3. Members were enabled to borrow money at a lower rate of 
interest and to deposit money at a higly^r rate of interest than 
was current elsewhere in the locality. 

4. Wj^th the increase of membership thete w'as a proportionate 

decrease of overhead charges. « 

5. In order to secure the best quality of silk, and hence the 
highest profit, members produced only the highest grade of. 
cocoons. 

Possibly less potent were the following other reasons ad- 
vanced by Mr. Hagiwara for the success of the movement : 

“ To reel silk produced in your own fields means to carry on 
the production of silk in a cheerful atmospliere of homo, makiifg 
life happy ; there is a world of difference between girls working 
at home and those working in factories. The Minamisansha 
Federations need no factory legislation or other instruments of 
social reform.” 

6. The financial strength of amalgama.tion enabled the Federa- 
tions to do business on a scale imix)ssilfle to any indivklual. 

The EfI'Ect of Machinery on ifiE Development ol? 'riiE 
Minamisansha. (The Second and Third. Stages of 
Their Development.) « 

Hitherto those societies had marketed hand-reeled silk, 
this silk being produced entirely by their members, the 
cultivators of the cocoons reeling the silk-thread in' their 
own households as one successive process. The function of 
the society, therefore, was only to examine the products, 
grade them according to quality, pack them,^and undertake 
the ma.J',eting. Whereas cocoon culture continued be 
eminently suited to domestic industry, the reeling of silk 
became more suited to the factory ©n account of the 
(^velopment of technical facilMes. Although hand-reeled 
silk was once held to possess some unique virtues, which 
were particularly valuable in ifcrtain branches of silk 
manufacture, yet with the development of tlje technique 
of raachkie reeliu:' .. it was found that machine-reeled silk 
could also be applied advantageously to uses w'hich at one 
time had been monopolized by fiand-reeled silk. Moreover, 
as an article of export, requiring as it does uniformity of 
quality. Hand-reeled gilk could not cogipete with machine- 
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reeled silk. As a matter of fact, the Federation's hand- 
. reeled silk^as suJ)erior in quality on account of the excep- 
tional evenness and excellence of workmanship ; yet, after 
a while, when the quality of machine-reeled silk had been 
improved, even thi federation’s product was y^reatly 
handicapped by it* relatively higli cost' of production.* 

It was in 1885 that the Usuisha Society actually began to 
• produce machine-reeled silk. I'he nu'nber of hictories rose 
to nineteen in 1890, with an aggregate of 1,000 basins. 
Owing to bad management, this number dwindled, but there 
was again an upward impulse, so that in 19 ii we find the 
number risen to fifty-two factories, aggregating 3,000 basins. 
We find that in ^914 60 per cent, of the output of the federa- 
tion was machine-reeled .silk ; and at the pri^scnt time there 


* The factory costs of silk-reeling arc higher in the co-opcrativo factory 
than in the (;ii[)italist one. On tliis point, the report of N’agauo Pre- 
foctural Vhlicc is inuiiiinatiiig. In 1919, the costs ot production in all 
the co-operative silk factories in the same prcftxtiin^ viz., tlio average 
iignrf f®r 100 kin, were estimated at V5iO'47, wliile the costs of all silk 
factories taken together were ¥442*25. 

Phirtliei, it ■will bo of interest to compare tlic eMiciency of co-operative 
and capitali.st#ijlk fa.cl<.iries in 191 ‘S, as given in tiu: following extract from 
Gummaken Seishikojo-lchiran (Statistics of Silk Ihictorics in Gumma 
Prefecture), issued in 1919 by the Gumma rrefoctural Oliice. 


Rcnu'.rks, 


I'aotorica. 


Usuisha. I Kaiircishc 


isha. 


No. of factories . 

No. of basins • . 

No„of re-i^.eling inacliini 

CocooTi consumed 

Silk pro3uQed 

No. of working days .• 

Average output pier basin 

Average output per basin 
per day .... 


57 

144 

oo 

8-514 

10,288 

^,610 

4-29S 

3*803 

3.085 

koku 



152.6S5 

65,373 

36,888 

kan 


150,790 

63,823 

36,002 

279 

mommei 

lOx 

163 

19,709 ! 

6,329 

7.975 

fun 1 


» 

• 1 



706 1 

393 

•4S9 


35 j 13 

1.054 ! -h^o3 
1 1.580 

i 

i5.93*V^j''>6,266 

1 

15,660 j 65,431 

163 i 309 

I 

) 

I 23,343 


507 ! 755 


Koku gals, or 4-96 bush. ^ 

I kan = 1,000 inommo -- .SJ lbs. 

I momme — 10 fun 2*ii drains or 2*41 dwls. 

The fact that the Kosuisha Society, which belongs to the Yotaslia 
type, as described on p]j, 225-6, shows the highest eflicicncy is easily under- 
stood when one remembers that, although co-operative in name, this 
society really partakes of the nature*of a cartel /the membefs of wliich 
are large silk producers. * , * 
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is hardly any hand-reeled silk being sold by the federation, 
except for the home market. Formerly, the entire activity 
of the societies belonging to the Federation was confined to 
the re-reeling of silk, whereas now practically every society 
has its.,own power-machine factorj^ for actual silk-reeling, 
and in consequence 'the silk manufacture Is no longer carried 
on in the members’ households, but has become a factory 
process. 

The problem that faced the Federation, in view of this 
change of process, was how best to keep alive the true 
spirit of Co-operation. This was done in the following 
manner. Societies build and equip the factories, but 
instead of running these factories in the ordinary commercial 
way the members arc permitted to machine-reel their own 
cocoons on payment of a fee to the society. Thus we get 
the machinery society* (under the Co-operative I.aw), 
without dei)arting from the co-operative princi])lc. Tt will 
now be clear why we get divers’ ty of forms withip the 
federation. On the one liand there remain some societies 
for producing and marketing hand-reeled silk ; and on the 
other hand, we get the more modern method of machine 
production under the organization of the machinery .society. 
Outwardly, we may find in the latter form the appearance 
of ordinary factory management ; but in reality these 
factories are only another foi'm of domestic workshop. 
That is to say, the women, and children of the niembers' 
households reel their own silk in the factorks erected with 

Cl... ^ 

their own mone3^ A fee, ranging between 8 sen and 20 sen 
per day per basin, is charged for such use. It may.-happen, 
however, that some member^ of the society have an 
ihsuf'ficient number (sometimes none at all) of women and 
children in their households, or tl^ey may have so great a 
production of cocoons that the labour supplied by their 
own household.^ is insufficient to reel all of it ; and therefore 
they lure labour icom outside which they send into the 
factory to work for them. Working under the organization 
of a machinery society is manifestly more economical and 

♦ For leg*l definition a.nd scope of' activities of Riyd-Kuiniai (machinery 
societies), see Chapter on Michinery Societies. 
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productive than the old method of hand-reeling at home ; 
but this ntw system is not economical in the exploitation of 
fixed t'apital, on account of the members working only when, 
and as long as, they desire, there being in consequence 
often a number of Itesins standing idle. Ihirther, Ahere is 
the difficult task (If maintaining discipline in a factory run 
on these lines. ^ 

The necessity for reforming this condition brought about 
the third system, now working side by side witli the two 
already enumerated. The society itself hires workers who 
feel the silk from the cocoons brought in by members. 
This form of society comes also under the category of the 
machinery society. A charge is made by the society for 
reeling silk from members’ cocoons. At this stage, then, 
the members have become merely cultivators of cocoons, 
and have nothing to do with the process of reeling. In this 
type o 1 society we naturally get the highest productivity ; 
for •there is no longer anny waste of working time, and no 
standing idle of basins. The work goes on uninterruptedly 
so long as.there is material (viz. cocoons) to work upon. 
With the improvement of cocoon cultivation, and the 
consequent higher jiroductivity, the time of members is 
fully occupied ; and therefore they have none left to devote 
to the reeling of silk. From this point of view, also, the 
third iTifthod of reeling, i.c. the society itself carrying on 
thp reeling of silk in its own factory, justifies it.self ; and 
there is a decMed tendency for this form to predominate 
in the federations. The diagram on p. 212 will clwrly show 
the present form of organization and its mixed character. 

Now, let us compaie Typws B and C from the standpoint 
of labour. In the factory of Typt^ B the material manu- 
factured ft the property*of the members themselves, who 
do not work for a wage, but only in ofder to manufacture 
their own product. In the factory of Tyr“' ^ j lu^voEJang 
girls are purely and simply wage-earners, and many of 
them arc drawn from neighbfturing prefectures to supplement 
the factory labour requirements. However, in some 
factories in Gumma Prefectijre one part of a feictory is 
used by the member? Ihemselves as h machinery society ; 
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while another part of the same factory is run by the society 
itself. I may add here that this mixeM factj^ry brings 
about an anomalous state of affairs : the members who reel 
their own silk are very proud, and are conscious of their 
own independence as manufacturers ; %nd, of course, they 
are not amenable to the Factory Law. '^Thc admirers and 



reel sllI^ from their own cocoons. 

C represents the society itself machine-reeling silk from its members' 
cocoons. , 

adherents of domestic industry do not like to see the springing 
up in their midst of a .new class of female wage-earners. 

It is, however, in order to keep abreast of 'capitalist 
competition that these factories have to be utilized to their 
fuILit 'veteT*''.,' .Jind to this end the employment of paid 
labour, as a supplement of that of the members working 
on their own cocoons, is a ne&s.sity. Although many of 
these paid w'orkers may be children who are relatives and 
dependeifts of the “members" themselves, their position as 
wage-earners in no way differs from that of factory labourers 
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in factories run on purely capitalist lines. It is interesting 
to note that Mi*. Hagiwara, in his latter years, had to 
confess that the domestic industry of hand-reeling silk 
was a relic of old *times ; and he even encouraged the 
establishment of power-machine factories. ^ 

The followers of Mr. Hagiwara arfc not content with 
running factories under separate machinery societies for 
the common use of members, but ^ are striving towards 
establishing standardized factories under centralized man- 
agement. When the author visited the central office of the 
.federation he was given to understand that the federation 
contemplated running their factories according to Type II. 
That is to say^that cocoon culture on the one hand, and 
silk-reeling on the other, would become two entirely separate 
processes. Members would confine their entire energies to 
the cultivation of cocoons, whilst the factories of each 
societ5^ would be entirely devoted to silk-reeling. Further, 
th® federation is endea^iouring to standardize both cocoons 
and mulberry trees, thus .seeking simultaneously to standard- 
ize the ray material and the finished product. How vital 
standardization is becoming in each process of silk produc- 
tion, may be judged from the fact, that, in the factory of the 
oldest and most important company of silk manufacturers, 
Kara & Co., situated in the vicinity of the federation 
{i.e. in^Tomioka), it has been made a condition with their 
purveyors *of cocoons that th^y must use only a certain 
brejd of silkv«)rm supplied by the company itself, with the 
object of attaining the highest financial resultef ‘both for 
themselves and for the cultivators of cocoons. 

If this contemplated schjpme of centralized management 
of factories is carried through, the result may be equally 
successfid as in the casc^of the cornpany above mentioned ; 
however, the character of the Minamisansha federations will 
change 4soili their original nature of marketing sqcieties, 
pure and simple, to that of co-operaave m'ifAlLltactunng 
societies. The only point*of difference between such co- 
operative factories and ordinary capitalist factories will be 
that the former will be ‘owngd by the^ suppliers pf the raw 
material themselves." therefore, so lotg as these co-operative 
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factories draw raw material solely from their own members 
they will, in fact, remain co-operative *10 spiir.t and in 
function. But, if thi'ough any circumstances, raw material 
has to be purchased from other sources, the finished article 
then bepig sold for profit, the factory c«uld no longer claim 
to be co-operative in' any sense, but would be a profit-making 
concern.* The Co-operative Law, as w'ell as the miles of 
co-o])erativo societies,' very dcfinitety prohibit such pro- 
cedure. Nevertheless, it is necessary to exploit to the full 
the fixed capital, and it may happen that the raw material 
furnished by the members themselves will prove inadequatQ, 
to employ the factories sufficiently. The necessity may 
then arise of supplementing the raw material from outside 
sources, and this eventuality would change the whole 
nature of the society. In such circumstances a contra- 
vention of the Co-operative Law would be unavoidable, 
and the society would have to become a joint-stock confpany. 
How to retain their character as c«'-operative societieji wid 
yet successfully compete with capitalist silk manufacturers 
is the serious problem that faces the Federation, 

The Financial Organization of the Minamisansha. 

These Federations have been, from the very outset, 
carried on in the true spirit of Co-operation, and even their 
exact compliance with the Co-operative Law, which came 
into operation later, made ne great difference in'thalr coij- 
stitutiom As the briinch societies in earli^ stages w^re 
originally' independent financially of the central establish- 
ment, these branches had, in order to conform with the law, 
only to change into co-opera tiv»? credit, marketing, and /or 
machinery societies, with limited liability. As has been 
shown in the preceding pages, there were three 'types of 
membership, A, B and C, and only the A type contributed 
federation. In this reconstituted form, 
each society, as ait entity, became a shareholder in the 
federation, so that the A type member was no longer 

• As a matter of fact we fiinl that t 3 ie president of the Usuisha expressed 
his greatest regret that witli utter disregard of time-honoured traditions 
and of the cef-operative spirit, members evade this duty of delivery, being 
tempted by cocoon-dcalers Wno offer higher prioes. (Usuishaho, No. 50, p. i.) 
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required directly to contribute to the Federation, but 
to the cc^stitueht society to which he belonged. The 
member of type C was originally required only to offer 
silk to the society, ‘bixt under the new law he was also 
required to have a ^share interest in his society. Type B 
remained much ag before. Dividends due to the members 
were used towards the completion of payment of the 
members’ shares. Therefore, the former three categories 
of membership disappeared, and all became alike. These 
members, with equal rights and duties, constituted the 
^co-operative society, and the societies in their turn con- 
stituted the Federation. Such is the present organization of 
theMinamisanslia. At present the nominal amount of one 
share of each member is Yio, and that of one share of each 
society in the federation Y300. On these shares, both of 
indi\ndual members and of societies, a fixed dividend of 
6 per* cent, is paid annually. 

^Icmbcrs are requircfj to sell through the society all the 
silk that they produce. The procedure is that each society 
sends the jproducts of its members to the Federation. The 
federation markets these, and allocates to each society 
whatever may be due to it (viz. the gross proceeds minus 
the ..miscellaneous expenses of sale) ; the society in turn 
pays out this money to the individual members. The 
administration expenses incurred by the societies are met 
out oi th'e commission charged on the gross proceeds of 
sale. The ntiit profit of the society is distributed, not in 
proportion to the share capital, but according toJtlre amount 
of produce delivered, 'I'he fixed dividend of 6 per cent, is 
due only on the actual ampunt paid up on the shares held 
by members, and not on the total amount subscribed. 
These nKthods were adopted by tile societies from the very 
outset, before reorganization under tlte Co-operative Law, 

WheaJth'e society undertakes only marketing, its principal 
source of revenue is the commission ch?.rgcu ou>Tifac»-,-^iile 
the principal items of expenditure are the remuneration of 
officials, the salaries of clerks and miscellaneous disburse- 
ments. Therefore, after deducting a certain amount for 
the reser\''e fund a» prescribed by t]te* law, and *6 p<jr cent. 
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for dividend on share capital, the rest is allocated to a special 
reserve fund ; but this amount can, of course, ne^er become 
considerable. Naturally, when the society, in addition to 
marketing, undertakes also the Ijusintf.ss of granting loans 
to mcmljers (\iz. the business of a credit society), either 
with the share capital or with the deposits of members, or 
with money borrowed from outside, its sources of revenue 
may bo increased consVlcj ably. Such is the present financial 
condition of the Federation. Further, in cases where the 
marketing socie ties also start machinery societies, providing 
reeling-machines for the common use of members, or reel 
silk themselves, they derive income either from fees for 
use of machinery or charges made for r^eeling the silk 
from the cocoons of members. Against this, howev'er, 
must be set the maintenance charges of the machinery and 
motive power, and miscellaneous expenses ; and where 
factories arc run by the societies themselves there' must 
be added tlie wages for labour. ^ 

We find, therefore, that the \vidcr the scope of the 
activity of tlie society the greater, on the on6^ hand, its 
expenditure, and, on the other hand, its revenue ; and, 
us a rule, also its profits, so that after wo set aside pay- 
ments into the rcser\’e fund, and dividends on .shares^ the 
sum to be allocated to the special reserve fund udll be 
proportionately gi eater. And how to dispose of this special 
reserve fund is an important .problem of finance. ’ TQ,what 
purposes is this special reserve fund actutlly applied ? 
According'* to the report for 1918* of the U.suisha Feeler- 


* According to tlie stitibticfi for 1921, is.sned by tlic Co-operative Union, 
the btato of tlio jMinaniisliansha (viz. U.sui.siia, Ka!irasha and Shiinonita- 
sha) was as follow's : — iP 


Keniarkfi. « 

Usuisha. 

Kamasha. 

Shitnouitosha. 

it 

No. of con.stituont societies*^ . 

129 

103 

50 

Sulxscribed capital .... 

¥87,600 

Y8t,626 

. ¥44,600 

. . 

84.748 

64.503 

"5^707 

Keserve tund" ■ . . . , 

48,051 

56,136 

20,506 

Special reserve fund 


57.613 

28,360 

Deposits 

112,80V 

430.836 

18,767 

Money borrowed from outside. 

.14.^,686 

22,455 

— 

I^ans outstanding .... 

— 

15,031 

5.927 

Total of sales t . . . ^ . 

9,16^413 j 

5,436,071 

1.944.956 

Net profits v 

36,181 1 

8,946 

13,200 
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ation the capital was about Yioo,ooo, the reserve fund 
Y25,ooo, and the'special reserve fund Y37,ooo. It is most 
probable that these reserve funds ai'c deposited with 
commercial banks. • But these sums appear to be dis- 
proportionately small to the amount of marketing and 
credit business ds)ne by the Federation. When the new 
plan under contemplation is adopted, the capital of the 
constituent societies may be increased rather than that of 
the Federation ; and consequently revenue derived from 
charges made for the reeling of silk in the society’s 
factories. It seems only reasonable that money thus 
earned by societies should be devoted by them to 
improvements *and extensions of factories. But to 
whom should such new equipment and improvement 
belong ? 

A light may be thrown on this question by the present 
rules ctf the constituent societies of the Federation, according 
to jvhich each member’s Jiolding in the society’s property is 
computed as follows : — 

1. Each ^’mem her ’s holding in the society’s capital is 
computed in proportion to his subscribed shares. 

2. Each member’s holding in the reserve fund is computed 
cumulatively every ycai', in proportion to his paid-up 
shares. 

3. Each member’s holding in the special reserve fund is 
compujtcd ’cumulatively cverjwear in proportion to the. 
total sum paii!*^ for the goods that such member has bought 
from the society, the fees paid for use of iiia«iiinery, or 
charge's of the society for the reeling of silk, and the total 
sum realized on silk sold tijrough the society. 

4. Each member’s holding in other property of thcl 
society i? computed in ijroportion to his paid-up shares. 

Therefore, it will be seen from the aforegoing that : — 

(i) member is entitled as an invcslor to a dividend 

of 6 per cent, and also to a proportioikit’e* snare' in 
the reserve fund. Ti must be remembered that tliis 
reserve fund is increased until it reaches the stirne 
amount as the total amount of .subscribed capital 
of the society 
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(2) Each member is entitled as a member to claim pro- 
portionately to the special reserve fui^d, which 
fund is formed from the profit of the society .minus 
the amount set aside for the deserve fund, and the 
per cent, dividend on share?. 

It must be borne "in mind that the higher the amount to 
be allocated under the^ heading (i) above, the closer in nature 
this society will become to a joint-stock company and the 
greater the amount to be allocated under heading (2), the 
more effectually the society will retain its co-operative 
nature. ^ 

As has been pointed out, the principal sources of income 
of the society are commission on sales, lees for use of 
machinery and fees charged for reeling silk. The vital 
question thus arises : Should the society endeavour simply 
to increase its sources of revenue (i.e. fees for use of 
machinery, charges for reeling of silk, interest on ‘loans, 
commission for marketing, etc.), or should the society,, by 
lowering its charges, fees and commission, etc., endeavour 
directly to benefit members, thus adhering faitli/ully to its 
primaiy co-operative objects. In short, I must emphasize 
once again tliat if the society adopts sxich a policy as to 
allocate the profits chiefly towards increasing the rcyerv 
fund, the nature of the society will more closely resemble 
an ordinary profit-making joint-stock company. On the 
other hand, if the society strives to increase the profits, 
but allocates the greater portion of same t<* the special 
reserve ftfhd, then the co-operative nature of the society 
will be effectively retained. <= 

The other danger which may arise from an insufficient 
^pply of cocoons as a consequence of the improvement 
and extension of the society’s fac, Tories, has already been 
explained. Thus, the more the supply of cocoons is drawn 
frogi., outsid e .sou rces, the more may the featv.’'rr of a 
joinKstoiS^ompany make inroads on the character of the 
society, and the membership will more and more partake 
of the nature of that of shareholders in a joint-stock 
company, . Of course, the autj^^or does not at this moment 
prophesy or pretend to forecast a chafige in the nature of 
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the societies in auestion ; particularly, when it is remem- 
bered that of late the societies have actively interested 
themselves in cocoon culture in order to improve the quality 
of the raw material, dnd thus to use only the finest cocoons, 
so that it would be manifestly unprofitable to jjurchase 
cocoons from outside sources. Therefore, to attain the 
best results the societies should endqavour, by increasing 
their membership, to obtain supplies of cocoons of the 
right quality and sufficient quantity for their more 
efficiently equipped factories. 

^ When making a second pei'.sonal investigation in 1921 
of the silk marketing .societies both in Gumma and Nagano 
Prefectures, I was struck by the fact that, as we shall 
presently see, there arc several societies which seem to 
represent various transitional stages from Co-operation to 
joint-stock enterprise. Some co-operative enthusiasts may 
regret* the fact that societies of such a tradition should 
grc«rij;ate towards purely capitalist enterprise. No one, how- 
ever, can resist such a general economic trend. While 
neither d(;tcnding nor condemning such transformation, 
the author feels that the facts must be faced, and, 
for an organization that has outlived its usefulness as a 
co-operative society (of producers) to continue as such 
merely to evade taxation, is neither advantageous to the 
Co-opetative Movement itself, nor even moral. Therefore, 
wjien the capital of a society has been increased and con- 
solidated ani^the management, of necessity, has become 
capitalistic, the only course open to such societjrss'to change 
its form into that of a joint-stock company. 

(b) Type II. or the RyOsuisha Type Societies. - 

On account of theij interest •historically, and their 
important position in the silk industry., the organization of 
the Mwa.’ajsi^iisha has been given in detail. Now I must 
turn to the second type of silk marketing societiSs lui ' Mie- 
cultivators of cocoons, whivh for the sake of convenience I 
termed the Ryusuisha type. The societies which belong to 
this category are the Ryusuisha, theRyujosha, thelnasha and 
the Fuky usha (in Nagano Prefecture) , g nS tire Saitamasha, etc. 
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I will take the Ryusuisha as a model of this type of society 
and outline briefly its organization and its probable future. 
The organization of these societies conforms to that of the 
Minamisansha in their latest form, which I have termed the 
third stage of development. These societies of the II. type 
were started from the very outset as marketing societies 
for machine-reeled si?Jc. 

In June, 1905, a silk marketing society was formed in 
Kamiina county {gm) under the name of the Kamiina Silk 
Marketing Society, with an initial membership of 143, all 
of whom were cultivators of cocoons. The motive for the 

•r 

establishment of this society was to free members from the 
evils of the manipulations of silk brokers, whose abuses 
were as rampant here as in Gumma Prefecture. 

In igi2 the society, on adding a credit department, 
became the Kamiina Credit and Marketing Society (the 
membership had risen at this time to 224). One ()f the 
distinguishing features in the development of this society 
is that, instead of passing through the transitional stages, 
as was the case with the Minamisansha, the society has 
retained the same system of management from its inception 
to the present day. That is to say, the society undertakes 
the reeling of silk on behalf of the members (cultivators of 
cocoons). In 1912 eight similar .societies made their 
appearance, and as in 1914 these societies increased to such 
a great number, a federation, was formed by these societies 
under the provision of the Co-operative Lftw, under ^the 
style of tbt; Ryusuisha. When this Federation was estab- 
lished the representatives of all the constituent societies 
met and agreed upon the following as to the organization 
di unit societies : — 

1. Each society to be 'limited in .liability. 

2. The area to extend to Kami-and Shimo-Ina counties. 

I^Tlje value of one share to be Y50, and eac.b. ''cciety 

to contribute to the federation at a ratio of one share per 
ten basins. < 

4. 'f he term of existence of each society to be twenty years. 

5. The r\umber of directors tp be five and that of auditors 
two. 
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In 1920 the constituent societies of this Federation 
numbered* twenty-one, and the total membership 76,120. 
The business of these societies is carried on briefly as 
follows : — * 

Each society, in i1^ owm factory, undertakes the reeling of 
cocoons supplied Jby the members, and each member can 
obtain an advance for his cocoons ac<iit)rding to the quality 
and quantity supplied (generally 80 per cent, of the current 
price of silk) ; and the silk thus reeled is sold through the 
Federation, generally to the .silk merchants in Yokohama, 
„who in turn export to silk meichants abroad. After the 
goods have been marketed, each society and each individual 
member receives whatever may still be due to it or to him. 
(The principal deductions from the gross proceeds of sale 
are : commission on sales and the charges for reeling 
of silk.) 

I'hd following diagram will elucidate the organization of 
th^ J^ederation ; — « 



Yokohama. 

(Cl* &i£|igrams ou pp* 204#and 21^ 
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One of the most important duties of- a member is to 
supply the society with at least 20 kan* * * § oi cocooks for each 
share held by him. Evasion of this duty is punishable by 
a fine computed at 60 sen per kan of nbn-delivered cocoons, 
I could into further details as to the- organization of this 
federation, but the gl eatcr part of the exjAanation regarding 
the Minamisansha in* their latest form may be applied to 
this Federation, t 

For this reason I shall hasten on to the survey of the 
probable development of the Ryusuisha Federation in the 
future. As has been pointed out, one of the characteristics 
of the co-operative silk industry is that silk is produced 
from the cocoons of members only. But in order to succeed 
as a silk manufacturing industry the societies’ factories 
must be highly ellicient. A small factory in each village 
is, of course, not able to compete with capitalist enterprise. 
The author was assured by one of the officials of this 
Federation that recently a scheme fc^r closing all the factories 
in villages and erecting one big factory in each county 
(or gun) was under consideration. If this new plan, is adopted 
in the near future it is quite evident that even though each 
member offers all his output of cocoons to the factory a 
shortage of cocoons may occur, and consequently it would 
become necessary to draw material from outside sources. 
As a matter of fact, we hear complaints frequently from the 
society that some of the members are tempted, when the 
price of cocoons rises to an abnormal levelf to sell their 
cocoons td^' o'dtside merchants, instead of fulfilling their 
duty of delivering their whole output ; and, on the other 
hand, when the price of cocoons falls, members deliver (in 
addition to their own cocoons) those produced by non- 
members. Similar evasion of membc’^s’ duties is noticeable in 
the co-operative graifi-elevators in the United States % and 
in corn-i^ej ling societies in (jemianv S and elsewhe'pfrr- ' - ' " 

* T kan ~ 8 J lbs. 

t Furtlier detailerl clcvscriptir/n may be c)btainecl from a pamphlet 
entitled Ryusuisha no Kenkyu (Studies of the Kyusuisha), by U. Yamasaki. 

X See Marketing of Rarm Products, by Weld, 1916. 

§ Cahill mentions the Mfficulty of enforcing this duty in his report 
on German Co-operation. “ In the model society all members should 
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This is the mpst difficult obstacle in the management 
of co-openative marketing societies. We cannot expect to 
elimiimte such evasion of the members’ duty by merely 
levying fines. The duly effective cure for this evil is the 
cultivation of the cp-operative spirit. 

We must consider it also from the staAdpoint of finance, as 
in the Usuisha a member receives, as a/ investor, 6 percent, 
dividend on shares ; and also, as a member, he receives a 
certain percentage of dividend in proportion to the quality 
and quantity of cocoons delivered by him. But with every 
^augmentation of the M'orldng capital, such members as 
participate in the business of the society as investors only, 
not as cocoon producers, who arc thus under no obligation 
to supply produce to the society or who intentionally 
do not fulfil their duties of delivery, would be likely to 
make their appearance. 

WWfn the number of such offending members is small, they 
cajj j;asily be expelled ft'om the society, thus maintaining 
co-operative discipline, but once these members become 
preponderijling, there is no way of stopping this un-co- 
operative trend and the society must gravitate towards 
capitalism. ^ 

AskW’ill be seen from the foicgoing remarks, the author 
holds rather a pessimistic opinion as to the future of silk- 
marketjng societies. His views arc borne out by the facts 
themselves’. 

deliver all their m j^iactice it is extremely difficiijt to enforce 

the prir^iple or to exact the penalties for its violation. ivTcmljcrs do not 
readily rtvionnce their right to dispose of their production as they think 
fit, and this i.s cspet-iall}? true in the case of large farmers, who, by reason 
of their larger sales and the relaiivel3^ small eo.st (jf time or ex])ense im 
marketing, are in a better position to make terms with dealers than smaTl 
farmers. The exainple.s of Wurtemberg arii Baden show that the obser- 
vance of compulsory deli very tof all com in societies composed of small 
and medium farmers is comparatively rigid, as o^ving to the small quantity 
prod uced by individuals they are not worth marketing singly ; but as 
the Bavarian societies complain of the want of ‘ m-oryTa- 
tive loyalty/ No society can, however, conduct a prolitaf?Ic businfe^"^ 
unless it is assured of a certain proportion at least of production of its 
members ; and the danger arist% tiiat if only a certain proportion is 
stijiulated, the inferior corn wdll fall to the societ}^ the better corn being 
sold to dealers at good prices. Members then become dissatisfied with 
thoir societies when they do not dbtaiu simibr prices for* the inferior 
qualities/* (Cahill, op, kt,, p, 203.) 
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(c) Type III. or the Ryumeisha Type Societies. 

A case in point is the following ; — 

In Inamachi (a small town) a new federation of silk 
marketing societies was organized by societies which had 
at one-time belonged to the Kyusiiisha. This newly- 
started Federation, which is named the !^mmcisha, may be 
said to represent a fourth stage of development in the 
co-operative marketing societies of cocoon cultivators. 
The constituent societies of this Federation, which are at 
present three in number, are joint-stock companies formed 
by small cultivators of cocoons. The independence of this 
Federation was brought about so recently that its rules 
W'ere only in the process of being drawn up, when the 
author visited its headciuarters. When asked by the 
author as to the reason for this secession from the Ryu- 
suisha, an cflicial replied that the. new Federation deemed 
it wiser, and more advantageous to the ultimate benefits 
of members, to throw off the hampering restrictions impo.S'ed 
by the Co-operative Law', and thus be able to act freely on 
strict business lines. 

Here I must add that, although these three constituent 
companies of the Federation arc legally joint-stock com- 
panies, from the economic standpoint they are stUl' co- 
operative societies. For it is the duty of every shareholder 
to supply the company with the wdiole of his output of 
cocoons.* Thus, as already explained regarding "other 
societies, these companies carry on the manufacture of silk 
from cocoons’ exclusively produced b\' their .shareholders, 
and market the finished product. However, the author 
believes that, sooner or later, the function of suppl5'ing raw 
material and that of supplying capital will no longer be 
united, so that a shareholder will "have no duty of com- 
pulsory delivery of ' cocoons, and raw material will be 
.^p’^^hased from outside sources, and the.se societies' will 

♦ An analogy may be found in Geririany, where one finds, beside one 
or two registered co-operative stigar-bcct factories, a number of joint- 
stock sugar-beet factories* They are, however, practically co-operative 
undertakings* as they reqidre of shari^holders to deliver their beet crops, 
and profits and losses are divided in proportion to these supplies. 
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drift into capitaJ^sm, pure and simple, and the last vestige 
of co-operation will disappear. 

As »a matter of fact the Gunz6 Silk Manufacturing 
Company in Kyoto "Prefecture has long since reached this 
stage (i.e. the membe/’ship consists of those who are investors 
only, but nevertheless about 80 per coot, of such investing 
members are said actually to supply the company with 
cocoons). Again, the " mutual ” joint-stock company in 
Annaka in Gumma Prefecture, strange as the title sounds, 
is a joint-stock company, pure and simple, organized by 
^cultivators of cocoons. 

So far, I have been describing the co-operative silk 
marketing societies of hand-reeled silk producers or culti- 
vators of cocoons. I must now' turn to the other type of 
marketing societies, that is, the 

• 

(ii.) Marketing Societies for the Owners of Fac- 

• Tories of Machine-reeled Silk (or the Yotasha 
Type ..Societies). 

Several societies of this type may be found in both 
Nagano and Gumma Prefectures, viz. the Kosuisha in 
Gurtyna Prefecture, and the Yotasha and Junsuikan in 
Nagano Prefecture. As the organization of these three 
societies is more or less alike, I shall describe the Y'otasha 
as rexyesehtative of this type., 

*This Yotajftia Society was started from the very outset 
as a marketing society for manufacturers of nsBi-chine-recled 
silk. In 1889 a society w^as established under the leadership 
of the late Mr. K. ^himomufa, who advocated the necessity 
and proclaimed the advantages of reeling silk by machinerjr'.* 
At the beginning the sopety had ef small membership. In 
1914, when Mr. Z. Kudo took over the chairmanship in suc- 
cesskax^oj^r. Shimomura, the society was reconstituted and 
became a co-operative credit, marketing and lAirchasiiifg 
society, (limited in liabili^), in conformity w'itli the Co- 
operative Law. In 1921 the society’s factories numbered 
twenty-seven, their basins totalled 3,664 and their re-reeling 
machines 1,980; a*id the output^ ‘llom these factories 
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amounted to 509,182 kin* The number of paid employees 
totalled more than 5,000, and all the factorllis were organized 
on a commercial company basis. The reader will see for 
himself that it is an Ofxm question whet, her such a marketing 
society, from the economic standpoint, really belongs to 
the co-operative cab'gory. 

Moreover, I ascer^iined that this society was not being 
carried on in a co-operative spirit, or on the co-operative 
principle. For example, the dividend on shares was usually 
as much as 10 per cent, (that is, the maximum dividend 
allowed by the law only in exi:eptional circumstancc.s) ; 
and the society does not act in accordance with the principle ' 
of “ one man, one vote,” but it has been tacitly agreed 
among members that each member should have one vote 
per .sixty basins, so that the greater the number of basins 
the greater the number of his votes. 

It is cleai that this society partakes of the nature of 
a cartel, i.e. a central marketing^_ organization for large 
capitalists.! 1 do not think that I go too far in my criticism 
when I S£iy that this society was organized for the sole 
purpose of obtaining the privileges granted b^ the Co- 
operativ'C Law, such as exemption from income and business 
taxes, etc. ‘ 

Apart from this criticism, let us consider the future of 
such a society. I believe that when each member, who is 
already a large manufacturer, finds himself able to produce 
a quantity of silk large enough for exporp.'^by himself, 
without the,,assistance of the society,^ the latter will*be 
dissolved, as was the case with the Kairaeisha, of which I 
spoke in the preceding pages. ^When I fai.sed this question 
St the time the officials of the Yotasha and Kosuisha- agreed 
with me that such would be the case. 

I must here point out that in* the neighbourhood of 

V -^Kin = ij Ib. 

t Sec futytnote on p. 209. 

I I was assured by an expert in the alk industry that, in order to be 
able to market silk indeiieiideiitly of any organization, a factory must 
have 300-600 basins. I may add that a factory of 300 basins is believed 
an ideal size, i.e. tlie typical magnitude of a silk factory, as defined by 
economists. ^ % 
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Suwa Lake (th^ centre of the silk industry in Nagano 
Prefectur^) I found a number of voluntary associations of 
small, factory owners, organized for the purpose of co- 
operative marketing. These are not registered under the 
Co-operative Law, but are actually more co-oiiej-ative in 
spirit than the Yptasha and others ! There are two reasons 
why these societies are not registered as co-operative 
societies, viz. : — (i) the promoter cannot, or finds it un- 
necessary to, enrol the legal minimum membership of 
seven ; (2) the society finds it better to undertake buvsiness 
unfettered by the restrictions imposed by the Co-operative 
Law. 

My investigation of the silk marketing societies in these 
prefectures thus led me to the conclusion that, when the 
co-operative principle is applied to the silk industry, which 
(industry) requires a huge outlay of fixed capital in the form 
of fac*tories and the highest grade of commercial skill in the 
ptjrchasing of I'aw matcval and in the selling of the finished 
pro(fuct, there seems to be a certain limit within which 
societies chn succeed both financially and co-operatively. 
Once the Minamisansha had changed from the stage of 
marketing societies of hand-reeled silk into marketing 
socigties ol* machine-reeled silk they were soon confronted 
wuth the serious problem of how to move with the times 
and yet retain the co-operative principle. The stronger and 
more ^efficient co-operative societies become, and the more 
the capital societies is increased, the keener will become 
the conflict between strictly commercial pricc’ple and the 
pure principle of Co-operation, until the latter threatens to 
be entirely ousted by th^ former. It appears to me 
that alt the silk marketing societies in Japan are facecT 
with the same problem. How to deal with this 
dilemma is the formidable task of Co-operators in the 
futiicf,.. . 

This pr^able transformation of the nature of co'operaii-.'*,. 
societies is not confined tq the silk marketing societies of 
Japan. The same tendency may be observed in societies 
of a similar nature the world over. For example, Dr. W. 
Wygodzinski describes the existence«6f the same tendency 
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in the credit societies and other societies in Germany.* 
As the result of my investigation I have also ascertained 

r 

• The following quotition from Dr. W.Wygo(^,inski's book, Das Genos- 
senscha/tswcsen in Deutschland (pp. 276-278), will be of great interest as 
dealing w.\th this point. The passage, translate^l, runs : . But the 

individualistic side which .does not regard the scx:icty so much as it does 
the member becomes ewir stronger. This tendency was consciously 
utilized by Schulze-Dclitzsoh to strengthen the society itself ; his dividend* 
policy manifestly aimed at a speedy paying up of shares, in order to con- 
tribute towards strengthening the means for carrying on the society's 
business — not the society’s own capital in the narrowest sense — of course, 
in urban credit societies the strengthening of reserve fund is urged also, 
but from purely business considerations. Moreover, the development of 
at least a number of tlic larger urban credit societies in a capitalistic sense 
cannot be denied. It must be noted that it is by no means only in such 
larger societies that these features appear ; for example, I know of a 
credit society in a small mountain town, the shares of which are actually 
being bouglit and sold. This development, which is, of course, absolutely 
contrary to the co-operative spirit, presupposes the actual closing of the 
society ; the heati possidenies simply do not admit new members. We 
have already learned an analogous phenomenon in the artisans' pro- 
ductive societies ; we know that Oppenheimer h»^s formulated a law of 
transformation, according to which, especially in flourishing sociAies, a 
tendency obtains that the societies cease to operate as such and change 
into purely business enterprises, carried on ty the former members. • The 
same tendency, in the case of credit societies, finds expression in the 
transformation into joint-stock companie.s, and where poifeiblc, in the 
Jinking up with a large bank, as a branch of same, in which> the modern 
movement of bank ctmeentration acts as a contributory agent. 

“ Of course, the General Union opposes the transformation of credit 
societies into joint-stock companies ; the General Co-operative Congress 
at Westerland expressly stated its regret at the tendency in qucTition 
in the resolution pas.sed. This condemnation in principle, of course, does 
not prevent it. It would be quite interesting to ascertain how many of 
our banks, especially smaller banks, have had their origin in societies ; 
for this phenomenon hiis also appeared in the past. Of thirty- two joint- 
stock banks existing in the Kingdom of Saxony in 1897 only si^ were 
newly established, while all the others had developed frofliToan societies. 
In the years to 1903 161 societies were transformed into joint-st?>ck 
companies, while in 1903 the General Union counted only 96(\, credit 
societies. 

" This transformation, however, is not always to be ascribed to the 
,fflf-in teres t of the members at that time. It may also inversely Jbe due to 
the fact that the membership had grown too large to retain an intimate 
relationship with the society, t When the primary character of. co-opera- 
tion has disappeared, a number of advantages speak for joint-stock com- 
panies ; above all, simplified management and the stability of its own 
capital. But even then it is the disappearance of conditions favourable 
to Jfp-operation, which leads, as a matter of course, to the f?! 5 sdIuuon of 
^iie Co-operative form. The maintenance of Co-operation in agricultural 
societies is guaranteed less by the foundation fund, which, an3nvay, is 
only known in the Raiffeisen societies prSper, than by its smallness, which 
serves as a preventive against the transformation into any other form of 
enterprise. VVith the growth of these societies, sooner or later, the conflict 
between individualism an^ collectivis»'. will simultaneously appear. ...” 

Sc‘e also footnote on p. 1624 ‘ 
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that in the cas0 of the silk marketing societies of factory 
owners t^ere is a tendency, after a certain point is reached 
in tlie development, of members desiring to dissolve the 
society, in order tc/ market silk independently, instead of 
enlarging the society’s business and thus gradually ^levelop- 
ing into a cartel ©f large capitalists, fit is worthy of note, 
that while in Germany, as a part of* the actual movement 
indicates, or as an economist, such as Dr. Liefmann* predicts, 
marketing and purchasing societies tend to develop along the 
lines of the cartel vvith a monopolistic object, as a counter- 
weapon against the cartels of large-scale producers, in Japan, 
even in the ^silk marketing societies, which are highly 
efficiently organized, there seems to be no tendency of this 
description ; still less so in other marketing societies, which 
are far behind these in development. The fusion of all 
the purchasing societies under contemplation seems to 
point’ in this direction, yet how it actually will work is a 
gseat question. • 

As has been pointed out, silk marketing societies are not 
confined to these two prefectures, Nagano and Gumma, but 
are found in many parts of Japan where cocoon culture is 
carried on. Recent statistics,! issued by the Co-operative 
Union, regarding marketing societies, give the number of 
silk marketing societies in various prefectures as follows : — 


Gumma . . 

■ • 158 

Sliiinane 

2 

Nagano . . . 

... 64 

Ibaragi . 

. . . I 

Sajtama. 

• • ■ 37 

Yamanaslii . 

. . , 2 

KanagaMi'a . 

■ • • 25 

Toyama . . 

. . . 2 

Gifu . 

. . . 9 

Mie .... 

. . . I 

Chiba * . 

. . . 2 

Aichi 

. . . 4 

Tokio 

. . . V 

Oita 

• 

Kochi . 

. . . I 

Niigata . 

• • • 3 

Kyoto *. 

. . , 2 

Fulfushima. 

7 

Okayama . 

. . . 2 

Kumanioto . 

... 4 

Iw^o^ . r • 

Yamagata*. 

This table,! 

. . . 7 

I , Total 

the title infers, is intended as an exhaustive 

survey, yet there 

is reason to believe that the 

total of 343 


* Die Untefnehmungsformcn, by R. Liefmann. 1921, pp. iHi-iSS. 
t Zenkoku Hamhai-Kumiai IckWan (The Exhaustive Stirvey of all 
Marketing Societies in Jayan), 1922. 0 
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is an under-estimation. As to the organization and methods 
of management of all these societies, there is no fiecessity 
to explain same, for a great number of these are actually 
affiliated to the Minamisansha or come under one of the 
categories of which I have given details (the Ryusuisha 
type being predominakt) . It must be remembered that silk 
is also marketed by societies other than those exclusively 
handling this commodity. 

(iii.) Other Marketing Societies in the Silk Industry. 

Besides these silk marketing societies there^ are hundreds 
of cocoon marketing .societies (or cocoon culture societies) 
in various parts of Japan. The object of those societies is : 
firstly, to undertake the marketing of cocoons in the original 
state, i.e. without reeling, that have been produced by 
the members ; and, secondly, for the purpose of marketing, 
to co-operate in improving the quality of cocoons by var.'ov.s 
methods, e.g. the standardizing of silkworm^ eggs, of 
mulberry trees, and the employment of experts, ptc. The 
total number of such cocoon marketing societies is very 
difficult to gauge ; for in some ca.ses these sopeties are 
organized in accordance with the Co-operative Law, while 
in other cases they come under the ordinary law. The 
Co-operative Union estimates the number of cocoon ma^'Let- 
ing societies, registered under>.the Co-operative Law, at i8g 
(in thirty -six prefecture.s). The co-operative'' principlc ,is 
also applied to the marketing of silk fabrics. Such societies 
arc most developed in Fukui Prefecture, where in 1920 
^ere was one federation with tdelve constituent societies, 
and apart from this, seventeen independent societies. The 
sales of these societies added together, aggregated lor the 
same year about Y33,'Ooo,ooo. Besides in Fukui Prefecture 
such marketing societies (including marketing sofietiet for 
TSflon fabrics) are to be found in various parts of the 
countiy, totalling in 1920 forty-tAvo. It is unnecessary to 
go into details. The principle is the same as in the case 
of silk majrketing societies, ejccept that the commodity 
marketed is silk fabrics* instead of sil]^ thread, and, natur- 
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ally, that the me^ibers are mostly factory owners instead of 

cultivatoi^ of cocoons. 

• 

§ 3. The Rice Marketing Societies and the Co- 
operative Agricultural Warehousing Societies. 

Another importent article marketed throngli the channel 
of co-operative societies is rice. At the end of 1920 there 
were over 680 societies engaged in the marketing of rice, 
either exclusively or together with other kindred produce. 
This article (rice) is also sold by agricultural warehousing 
societies, which numbered in June, 1922, 1,082. Thus, the 
number of societies which market rice far exceeds that of 
silk marketing societies. However, it is not necessary to go 
into details regarding the ordinary rice marketing societies, 
their organization and activities being much the same as 
other marketing societies. What needs special elucidation 
hei*e IS the Co-operative Agric\iltural Warehousing Society, 
especially by reason of *its ancient origin and rapid growth 
into its pi;e.sent daj^ importance. 

(i.)*TnE Origin of the Co-orerative Rice- 
granaries. 

Xhe origin of the modern rice-granary movement — it 
would perhaps be more accurate to say the agricultural 
warejiousing movement* — can be traced back several 
ccntyricsl and thus is very mijch older than the Hdtokusha. 

* ^In the dtf^ts of feudalism, under the rule of the House of 
Tokugawa, many governmental ricc-granarifs.? were estab- 
lishec^.in each clan for the storing of the rice delivered by 
farmers as tribute or taxes> to their clan-chief, who issued a 
kind dT receipt or certificate representing the rice stored in 
these granaries. These certilicafcs were used for paying 
what wnuld now be understood as.salaiies or wages to 
r0*«f.incr.s jynd followers of the clan, who could alwar’S collect 
from granaries whatever quantity of rice they reqxii- d’ 

*. An agricultural warehouse must be clearly distingnishod from a 
warehouse for agricultural products, because the former means a ware- 
house for agricultural products organized by, and, in the first: place, in the 
interest of, farmtu’s ; while the latter may be organized by various kinds 
of organizations or inclLviduals, nT)t neccssijji^y cstablishea in the interest 
of farmers. 
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against these rice certificates, thus greatl3ji simplifying the 
handling of goods. After paying such wages to jpetainers, 
the remainder of the certificates were sold to rice-merohants 
in the locality. The modern rice-granary is said to have 
originated in the old system of these, governmental rice- 
granaries. V t 

It is also a notew’-orthy fact that lice exchanges had 
sprung up in places where there was abundance of rice left 
in the clan-chief’s granaries after payment of retainers. 
At the time of the Restoration payment in kind was 
abolished, and naturally these clan-granaries fell into 
disuse and were transferred to the hands of the companies 
(or individuals) that started the modern warehousing 
business. 

(ii.) The Rice-granaries in Yamagata Prefecture. 

History tells us that already 300 j^ears ago, the system 
of rice-granaries and the issuing of rice-certificates bad 
developed most extensively in Sakata (a small, town) in 
Yamagata Prefecture. In this town seven gflinaries, called 
Nanatsugura, were established, and two-thirds of the rice 
delivered by farmers was there stored. This rice was used 
for feeding the clan-chief and the whole of his retainers dcwn 
to the humblest. There also existed a rice-granary, called 
Niidagura, which had a holding capacity for 70 per ^cent. 
of the whole of tlie tribute, < for which, as in the former 
granaries, rice-certificates were issued. The femainder ■pf 
these certificafds, after paying wages to retainers, wer^ sold 
to rice commission merchants. Since the establishment of 
jjce-exchanges in Osaka, Kanrfiiawa and Sakata, , the.se 
certificates are said to have saved an enormous amount of 
trouble in the handling ot rice. *■ 

Whether these granftries adopted the system of “ storage 
for epcchan^e,” on which the modern rice-granary 'fetys gTeiit 
stress, is not clear. However, it is manifest from ancient 
literature that these granaries 'W'^rc very careful in the 
inspection of lice as to its quality and quantity, and the 
condition ofdhe packages, on which depends the successful 
working of the system" bf " storage fqr exchange.” This 
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inspection naturally resulted in a great improvement in the 
quality pr|duced. Therefore, there was no necessity for the 
merchants who collected rice from such granaries to inspect 
again the rice purcltased as to its quality and quantity. 
When I investigated the old rice marketing system in 
Kumamoto Prefecture about seven years ago, I ascertained 
that the clan-chief granted advances from his privy purse 
on rice in storage, which practice led to a peculiar method 
of speculating in rice.* 

The downfall of feudalism brought about a change in the 
•ownership of these granaries in Yamagata, which now came 
under the direct control of the newly-established Central 
Government. In 1876, the payment of taxes in kind being 
abolished, these old granaries naturally fell into disuse, 
and were taken up by an association of shipping brokers. 
Thus, these governmental granaries came within the pro- 
vince of private enterprise. Since then there have been 
sevteral changes in their Ownership, until finally they came 
under the control of Mr. Homma, a big landowner in this 
locality. In rSga the private warehousing business of 
Mr. Homma was re-organized into a joint-stock company. 
These rice-gj|:anaries, which arc being run on a joint-stock 
comjmny basis, are at present under the control of the 
rice-exchange in the same town. The system of “ storage 
for exchange " has become firmly established. Thus, from 
thg old systeiji of rice-warehousing has sprung up what we 
no\tt call BeikSn-soko, or rice-granaries. 

The present mode of business of these granaaies is briefly 
as follows : When farmers bring their rice it is inspected 
and graded into four clastfes, according to quality, and 
warrant certificates are issued for it. The stored goods 
are insured against various risks, alid sometimes advances 
are made on goods so stored. In most cases these warrant 
notes ‘are Utilized for speculating in rice, thus greatly 
saving time and trouble in delivery, as the mere* passing 
of these certificates from hand to hand means the delivery 
of the rice which these certificates represent ; and also these 

• Buhuda Tonhiki no J£e»kyu (Studies of a. Method of Speculation in 
Rice), by K. Ogata. 
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certificates are sufficient guarantee of quality and quantity, 
so that the buyers need not personally inspect fhe goods. 

Of late, branch warehouses have been established at 
several places, bringing the greate'^t blessing to the 
farmer* There is also a group of granaries, under the 
management of the Turuoka Rice-Exchange, which was 
first started in 1895.' At present these granaries at both 
places are still carried on as joint-stock •' companies,* 
and appear to be utilized principally by rice-dealers and 
brokers, thus they cannot truly claim to be co-operative in 
the strict sense of the word. Yet there is a great difference - 
between these granaries and other forr^s of capitalist 
warehousing business, nor has there ever been any complaint 
that they arc capitalistic in nature, a charge which is 
often brought against American grain elevators. These 
Sakata and Turuoka granaries constantly keep in mind the 
interest of the small farmers ; and, moreover, the share- 
holders and officials of these granar^ companies are composed 
mostly of descendants of the Samurai class qf their old 
clan, who conduct the business in an un'selfisii and co- 
operative spirit. 

The advantages of these granaries and the^r beneficial 
effect on the quality of rice, on the rice-trade and on 
rural life in general have been simply enormous. They 
well deserve the honour of being called the pionosrs of 
co-operative rice-granaries in Japan. Hundreds of ric£- 
granaries, which have arisen in Japan ditring the last 
twenty yearS'havc been started on the model of, or at least 
have derived their impulse from, these granaries in'Yama- 
gata Prefecture. 

* It is not without good reason that these granaries adopted the form 
of joint-stock companies. F^r co-operativ^i societies were not* permitted 
to issue transferable warrant notes, which legally represent actual goods 
stored. This means that the buying and selling of such warrant note.s are 
treated as if these notes were actually the commodity forwh\pii the^^iOsiud. 
Moreover, in order to build warehouses and carry on such a business, a 
large capital wius necessary. When the special Act regarding the co-opera- 
tive agricultural warehouse was passed f. at once wrote to these granaries 
in Sakata, asking whether they were revising their rules. In reply they 
declared that the passing of this Act had nothing to do with them ; they 
could carry on business as they had been doing hitherto, for the spirit 
and mode of management o4+hcir wareliouse wore 4* o- operative, as embodied 
in the new (co-operative) Agricultural Warehepase Act. 
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(iii.) The Rice-granaries in Kumamoto Prefecture. 

I 

In 1904 a much more democratic and more obviously 
co-operative form of rice-granaries made its appearance in 
Kumamoto Prefcctufc, famous both for the eyccllent 
quality and the Jarge production of rice. Here also, 
while feudalism lasted, many govemrir>ental rice-granaries, 
which issued j'ice-ccrtificates, were scattered all over the 
clan. As far as I could ascertain, these granaries, wliich 
fell into disuse when payment in kind was abolished, had 
fcUO direct connection with the modem rice-granary movement 
here, except that the question of how to make use of these 
old granaries, which were lying idle, gave an impulse to the 
establi.shment of the present graniiries. The direct motive 
came rather from the necessity of maintaining the quality 
of the rice, which had once been noted for its excellence, 
but wliich had gradually declined since the Restoration. 

AJthough, as early as In 1898, a guild of rice merchants 
was organized for the purpose of improving the quality of 
rice, this guild* as such could not fulfil the function of 
granting advances on rice. In 1904 a rice-granary was 
started in ICagami-machi in Kumamoto Prefecture on the 
model of the rice-granary in Yamagata Prefecture, and 
under the direction of this guild of rice-merchants. One 
must oiinember, however, that this rice-granary, differing 
fro,m ite model, was organized primarily in the interest of 
smajl farmers? Year after year similar types of rice- 
granaries were started in all parts of the prefecture. When 
I made- a personal investigation seven years ago such 
granaries were established ♦in about sixty-five different 
villages m that prefecture. Now, the granaries in Kuma- 
moto lYefccture far outpumber thAse in Yamagata, both 
as regards the number of warehouse.sf and also in their 
imisei tance Jin the rice trade, and Kumamoto now ranks as 
a model for co-operative granaries in Japan. The rice- 
granaries which have been or are being started on the model 
of the granaries in Kumamoto are innumerable. In 1908 
a federation was started by Jhese Kumamoto grq^naries as 
a joint-stock compahy with a capital of Yioo,ooo. This 
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development owes a great deal to the awakening of farmers 
to their own interests, and to the zealous guidanc^ of the local 
government, which even renders financial assistance dor the 
development of this granary systenr-; but, above all, to 
the de»mted effort of Mr. T. Nakampra, the president of 
the federation from its inception tonthe present day. 
His high character and practical efficiency in management 
have always guided the movement in the right direction. 
It is not too much to say that he is the driving force of the 
granary movement, not only in Kumamoto, but throughout 
the whole country. His advice and help are eagerly sought,, 
wherever the establishment of granaries is contemplated. 
One must bear in mind that in this way the movement in 
Kumamoto has not been inspired from above but has come 
from below. 

Here I give a brief outline of the organization and mode 
of operation of these granaries in Kumamoto (until 1917, 
when the special Agricultural Wat chouse Act was pa^jsgd). 
All the granaries were organized on the basis either of a 
sleeping or of an ordinary partnersliip. The membership 
comprised farmers, both of the tenant and landowner class, 
and it also included rice merchants, but in the first place 
special stress was laid on the furthering of the interests of 
small farmers. 

The main business of these granaries was as follow, s ; — 

1. Storage of rice. 

2. Advances on stored goods. ^ 

3. Packing’ of rice on the instruction of warrant-note 
holders. 

^ 4. Collective marketing of rfee on commission. 

5. Collection of farm-rents in kind on behalf of land- 
owners. ^ 

However, it must be remembered that these granaries 
at first devoted more attention to the storing jp-f rice*'&i4d 
the issuing of rice warrant certificates than to collective 
marketing. Rice was stored according to the system of 
“ storage for exchange,” i.e. rice, when brought to the 
granaries, ?f ter severe inspection by the prefectural inspector, 
was classified into seVc.]-al grades (of bourse, rice below a 
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certain grade was'not taken into the granaries at all) ; and 
should the ^depositors so desire, two certificates, one for the 
purpose of*sale and the other for borrowing money, were 
issued against the stored goods. (It v/ould take too long 
and would hardly come within the scope of this Ipok to 
give a detailed account of how these certificates are put 
into circulation).* 

The final hqjder of these certificates takes delivery of the 
rice (not necessarily the identical rice stored, but rice of 
the same quality and quantity as w'as deposited), on produc- 
► tion of such certificates and payment of a certain storage 
fee. Rice was most carefully stored, the granary itself 
being responsible for damage arising from rats, rain, theft, 
loss and breakage of packages ; and, further, the granary 
was insured against fire. 

Advances were made by the granary against the goods 
stored, 'which enabled farmers to await the most opportune 
mogie,nt for selling, and»thus they Avere not compelled to 
sell in order to raise necessary cash. Of course, the holder 
of these wi^rrant certificates could, if ncces.sary, obtain an 
advance at any ordinary commercial bank, if that happened 
to be more convenient. Sales by granaries were conducted 
once or oftener each month, generally by tender. Farmers 
generally sent their certificates to the granaries, stating the 
minimym price they would accept for their products. The 
proceeds of* such sales W'ere paid to the farmers, less money 
advanced, antt»interest charged, and various fees for cart- 
age, inspection and packing. 

The Federation of these granaries was, as aireaciy men- 
tioned, a joint-stock company, and its principal business, 
besides such as is undertaken by the unit granary, was as 
follows ^ * 

I. Transnort of rice from one granary to another. 

* See Organized Produce Market, by J, R. Smith. In this book, detailed 
accounts of storage for exchange '' and use of warrant notes arc given, 
with ibgard to cotton, grain and iibn, etc. However, no mention is made 
of the Japanese rice- warehouse. 

See also the following Japanese books. Dr. R. Uchiike's Soko-ron ; 
Nosanbutsu-Sokoron (Warehousing JSusiness; Agricultural Warehouses). 
Mr. T, Suzuki*s Beiken-sdko Yosetsu (Outline-i^f Beiken-Soko). 
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2. Acting as agents for insurance companies. 

3. General control of the constituent granaries and 
pi'opaganda for further extension of the movement. , 

These granaries, although outwardly ordinary profit- 
making concerns, were in practice imbued with the co- 
operative spirit, and fulfilled the funct*iop of a co-operative 
society proper. The, Prefectiiral Authority of Kumamoto 
granted annual subsidies, amounting to ¥2^,500 for their 
further development. In conclusion, I would say that the 
majority of these granaries were re-organized, in accordance 
with the special law already mentioned, which came into^ 
force in 1917, when they became co-operative credit and 
marketing societies. In the main, however, the modus 
operandi has not been affected by the passing of this Act. 

(iv.) The Rice-granaries in other Prefectures. 

Observing the signal success acliievcd by the granaries in 
Kumamoto Prefecture, other pr(?fectiucs, such as Akita, 
Hiroshima, Tottori, Kagawa, Shiga, Tochiki, Saga, Shimane, 
Kagoshima and Miyagi followed the exanfplc, 'and fairly 
good results were .shown everywhere. Thus the movement 
has permeated the whole country. The Government gives 
financial assistance in one form or another ; for exaVnple, 
Mie, Tottori, Saga, Shimane, Kumamoto, Kagoshima, 
Ibaragi and Miyagi Prefectures have provided the necessary 
funds for the building of 'warehouses. The^ warehousing 
society in Miyazaki Prefecture was granted by its l<?cal 
government it* non-interest loan to enable the promoters to 
erect granaries. Hiroshima and Nagasaki Prefectures gave 
. a bounty on stored rice. Tochiki and Akita I^<?fectures 
remitted the building tax, and so on. Besides this financial 
assistance, the Government endeavours by every means to 
further the movemeht as a whole. 

(v.) The Passing of the Agricultural Warehouse Act 
AND the Development of Agricultural Ware- 
housing Societies. 

In view of the important function fulfilled by rice- 
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granaries, and th.? necessity for furthering the movement; a 
special Acl, dealing with these granaries and classifying them 
under the hamc of Agricultural Warehouses was passed in 
July, 1917. The irqportant points of this law are as 
follows : — 

» 

1. An agricultural warehouse can be established only by 
co-operative societies, by agricultural* societies (non-trad- 
ing associations), or by other public corporations and local 
governments (including cities, towns and villages). 

2. An agricultural warehouse cannot cany on business 
’ for the purpose of profit-making. 

3. Such warejiouses can handle only rice and other 
cereals and cocoons produced or owned by farmers or 
landowners. 

4. The chief business of such warehouse must be : — 

(fl) Storing goods on the system of " storage for exchange.” 

(b) Further handling, packing and re-packing of stored 

* ’ goods. 

(c) Acting as intermediary or commission merchants for 

the sale of stored goods. 

(d) The issuing of warrant certificates, having the same 
^ Icgal^status as those issued under the commercial 

code of law. 

{e) Advancing money against such warrant certificates. 

5. Such A^arehouses are exempt from income and business 
taxes. 

Thus .the law has drawn a definite line of 'demarcation 
between ‘capitalist and co-operative warehouses ; and most 
of the rjpe-granaries then in^ existence revised their rules 
under this law. 

According to the statistics issued in 1914 * by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce, 'agricultural ware- 
hoilSes in Ji^Jan showed the following figures ; — 


* Quoted from Nosanbuisusokoron (Warehousing Business for Agri- 
cultural Products), by R. Uchiike, 1917. 



The amount stored per year during the last few years. 
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As may be olkerved from the foregoing table, the agri- 
cultural \yarehouses carried on by co-operative societies in 
1914 werc^ still very small in number in comparison with 
other categories. However, the development of the former 
during the last eight years has been simply astounding. 
The Government .j'eport at the end of June, 1922, shows 
the following figures : — 

Agricultural Warehousing organized by — 

Co-operative Societies ..... 1,082 
Agricultural Societies (Nokai) • • • 75 

Non-profit-making public bodies (Koeki Hojin) 53 
Local Governments (towns and villages) . 13 

Thus, co-operative agricultural warehouses exceed by 
far the other three categories, and with the exception of 
Okinawa Prefecture (where there is as yet no agricultural 
warehou.se of any kind), the.se warehouses are to be found in 
every 'part of the country.* The reason for this big stride 
m^d§ by co-operative, warehousing, besides insistent and 
energetic propaganda of the Government, is due to the fact 
that uudef the new Act, co-operative societies can now 
legally issue negotiable warrant certificates (with the right 
in rem). But there seems to be yet another obstacle, so 
writis Dr. Uchiike, an authority on this subject, i.e. a 
co-operative society has not, as a rule, sufficient funds for 
buildijig an expensive warehouse with all the necessary 

modevn equipment. Therefor/j, Dr. Uchiike advocates 

* • 

’'•Agricultural warehouses carried on by co-operative societies proper 
arc distributed all over the land as shown below : — ^ 


Hokkaid* 

• - 44 

Shizuoko . 

II 

Shi mane . 

. 14 

Tokio . 

« . 2 

Yamauasjii . 

8 

Okayama , 

• ^3 

Kyoto ^ . 

. . 19 

Shiga . 

• 33 

Hirosliinia 

. 38 

Osaka . 

• • 15 

Gifu 

• 

Y amaguchi . 

‘ 38 

Kanagawft 

. 11 

Nagauo . 

22 

Wakayama . 

. 6 

llyogo . 

‘ • 33 

Miyaf(i 

2 

Tokushima 

* 13 

Nagasaki . 

II 

Fukushima . 

. II • 

Kagawa . 

• 30 

Njj^^ata 

^ . -28 

Iwate , 

• M 

Ehime 

3 

Saitama . 

. 15 

Aomori 

. 12 

KocIh . . ^ . 

8 

Gumma . 

• ■ 7 

Yamagata 

, 24 

Fukuoka , 

. 69 

Chiba * 

. . 19 

Akita . 

, 20 

Oita 

12 

Ibara^i 

. . 44 

Fukui . * » 

. 28 

Saga . 

16 

Tochiki . 

, . 9 

Ishikawa . 

iS 

Kumamoto . 

• 35 

Nara . 

. . 9 

Toyama . 

. 66 

Miyazaki . 

* 31 

Mic 

. 62 

Tottori • . 

. 22 

Kagoshimif . 

. 22 

Aiclii . 

. . 29 
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most urgently “ a federation of such warehousing societies,” 
which would provide sufficient means for building pch ware- 
houses. In this connection I would add that co-operative 
societies doing warehousing business •should not overlook 
the utilization of old governmental rice-granaries, which 
may still be lying idle and waiting to be ^turned to account. 
The rice-granaries in Kumamoto Prefecture may here be 
quoted as a case in point ; in its early struggles the society 
did. not lose sight of the utilization of old Government 
granai'ies, and certain landowners generously offered their 
private warehouses for the use of societies. The rice, wheat 
and barlejq and cocoons handled by the.se agricultural 
warehouses, including capitalist enterprises, are still small 
in quantity, in comparison with those mai’keted through the 
ordinary channels of trade. The following table* will show 
the percentage of these goods handled by these organizations 
to tlie whole production of Japan (in 1913). 


Commodities handled. 


Amount TJic 

handled by ' production Of 
agricultural i the whole * 

warehouses. I country. 


Koku. ! JCoku. * 

Rice 706,864 ; 50,255,000 

“ Mugi ” (or wheat and 1 
barley, oats, rye, etc.) . 52,225 ; 25,172,000 

Cocoons ,31.145 i 4 . 59 I.OW 


Per- 

centage 

i-4 

, 0-2 

oy 


When compared to similar movcment.s in tlu; two leading 
countries, viz. the grain-elevators in the United States of 
America,! and the corn-granaries in Germany, 4 it is satis- 

* Quoted from Uchiiko, op., cit. 

t America) “ the marketing of grain i;as for many j’^ears been a sub- 
ject of great interest to '"ho farmers of the middle and western States in 
particular, and has given rise to much healed controversy. Constant 
charges have been made, both against the companies wlivdi contrtff'uie 
line elevators and against the Chambers of Commerce or Boards of Trade, 
which have practically a monopoly of the central grain markets in such 
cities as Minnea]>olis, Chicago and Jiulhth. The attention of tlio Federal 
Governmeut has been frecjuently directed to these matters, and many 
inquiries have been held into the whole system ; at the present moment 
experts in the employment of the Qffice of Markets are investigating 
conditions in the various g* ain-sclling centres. ' Meanwhile, the farmers 
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factory to note,' firstly, that Japan is no longer left behind 
by these «countries ; and secondly, that the history of our 
granary fnovement has never been darkened by mono- 
poly, nor by the manipulations of selfish merchants, or 
similar abuses, as was often the case in America, \vhere the 
majority of graiq-elevators are utilized by merchants and 
are decidedly capitalistic in nature; and, further, that 
whereas in Germany the corn-granary movement seems to 
have been stationary during the last few years, our movement 
is progressing by leaps and bounds, which is evidently due 

tliroughoiit the grain region decided to take the matter into their own 
hands, and there •arc at present in existence several thousand elevators 
controlled by farmers and working in opposition to the old line companies. 
Of these fanners’ elevators, many arc really joint-stock companies, some 
of which are only nominally worked in the interest of farmers, while 
others are co-operative in intention but not in form. There arc also a 
very large number which have some co-operative features, such as the 
limitation of voting to one vote per head, while in other respects, such 
as distribution of profits, or the restriction of membership, they follow 
Quinary joint-stock principles. There arc, however, a very large number 
or tndy co-operative elevators, and this number is increasing under the 
influence of% propagandist work. . . (Co-operaiion for Farmers, by 
L. Sniith-Gprdon,» l>p- 189-190,) The reader might also refer to 

Marketing oj Farm Products, by Weld, 1916, 

+ The corn-granary movement in Germany dates back to 1S90. The 
impetus was given by Grass (Klaiiin), who advised the farmers to imitate 
American gi.iiri elevators, but in the form of co-operation. The tcisk 
was then a.s.siduoiisly taken up by several States, such as Prussia, Bavaria, 
Saxony, Wiirtemberg, which granted substantial financial assistance to 
the movement. In 1896, Pru.ssia lent 5,000.000 marks, but gave little 
outright ; IJavaria, on the other hand, gave largely. Wurtemberg and 
Saxon^y did something in both way?;. It would appear, however, that 
the GovcrnmetJ^^actcd too lavishly, so that many of the corn liouses were 
bi5ilt on too large a scale and equipped with machinery which the farmers 
did not understand how to use. The Prussian ’ Corn Pi^mse Commission,’ 
appoinised to inquire into the results of the Five Million Loan Fund, reported 
in 1904* that thirty-six corn houses were thus erected, eight had been 
re-let after sale of the apparatus and eight (seven in Pommern) stood 
empty.’# (Fay, op. cit., p. 87.) “ There are at present about eighty or 

ninety independent granary societies in Germany. The majority are to 
be found* in Bavaria and Baden. They \^ry much in organization and 
character, some have only individuals as members, others only societies ; 
others again have both. Some societies, too, like those in the province 
ci»'^axony, eiAbrace a whole district, while those in Bavaria have a radius 
of only ten < 5 r fifteen miles. Not infrequently, especially in-Bavaria, an 
ordinary co-operative village bank wdll build an elevator and add the 
sale pf grain to the advance of Joans. Finally there are, as in Munich, 
Nuremburg and Halle, central banks or agricultural wholesale societies 
which control and operate a number of up-to-date granaries distributed 
over wide areas. At present the future would seem to lie with these." 
(M. L. Darling, op, d/.,jp. 76.) Tire reader may find in Cahill, op, cit., 
pp. 193-204, a detailed ac<<ount of the mo^^meut in Germany. 
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to the propaganda work of the Goveriiment. As the 
advantages to the farmers arising from such organizations 
are obvious, and ai'c being recognized by th( farmers 
themselves, especially as our farmers are not inexperienced 
in co-operative warehousing, irrespective of whether or not 
such warehouses were carried on in a capitalist form, further 
progress may be confidently expected in the next few years. 

As to the future development, let me utter a few 
words of warning to those concerned. Hitherto, our 
rice-granaries have laid great stress on “ the storage 
for exchange ” and the issuing of warrant certificates, to 
which I have frequently referred, and apparently collective 
marketing has been looked upon as of secondary importance. 
Therefore, as a natural consecjiience, granaries have been 
much more utilized by the merchant class than by the 
producers themselves. In future the society must endeavour 
to undertake this co-operative marketing much 'more 
energetically than in the past. 'Moreover, when ^h^se 
granaries are carried on by co-operative societies, and the 
use of the organization is naturally confined to, members, 
societies must see to it, by some means or other, that e''ery 
member delivers the whole of his produce to his society. 
Further, as Dr. Uchiike points out, tlie society should not 
under any circumstances issue warrant certificates without 
actually holding the goods represented by such certificates, 
a course which has not been- unknown. And also, in .order 
to enhance the value and reputation of the's^cored goods, 
and as a necessary condition for carrying on “ the storage 
for exchange,” the strict and impartial inspection and 
grading of the stored goods should be insisted upon, no 
matter whether this task is undertaken by preiectural 
inspectors or by the Society itse^lf. Only thus fcan the 
co-operative granary fulfil its proper function, and the 
movement as a whole be guided in the right djjection.-' 

§ 4. Other Marke|ing Societies. 

Besides silk and rice marketing societies, there are still 
a great number of marketjng societies, co-operatively 
selling various goods; ".already enumdrated on page 193. 
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ihese latter* the relatively noteworthy ones are : — 


« 

No. of Societies 

• 1 

(in 1920). 

Marketing Sociejies of — 

Wheat and barley, etc. 

. 689 

Straw products .... 

.» 215 

Charcoal arjd wood 

■ 1,54 

Spices and various cereals . • . 

. 138 

Vcget:,).bles ..... 

- 105 

Fruit ...... 

• 75 

Milk 

. 64 

Eggs 

• 59 

Tea ...... 

. 47 

Marine |)roducts .... 

. 47 


However, these societies are fur less important in com- 
parison to the marketing societies of silk and rice, and do 
not deserve special treatment, as has been given to the 
latter- These miscellaneous societies have mostly been 
started with the same purpose in view, have the same 
constitution and the saine mode of operation. The majority 
of these* societies form activities subsidiary to credit 
societies land, ’as a rule, are carried on in connection with 
co-operative purchasing. 

Tlie organization and management of these societies is 
practically the same as that of credit societic.s, except in 
one point ; that is, in societies which carry on marketing 
busJhessdt is necessary to employ people who are versed 
in the teclmical side of the production of the goods handled 
the societies. For example, in silk marketing societies 
it would be necessary to have persons whoTiave great skill 
and experience in inspecting and grading the silk and the 
cocoons delivered by members. 

For .this reason I shall here describe chiefly the various 
modes of operation einjiloyed in* the Japanese marketing 
societies. The material for the folio wifig d escription has been 
^rawn chfefly from the reports issued by the Co-operative 
Union and by the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce.* 

♦Tn the main, the following diltails have been culled from YUryo-Kumiai 
Jirei (Examples of Efficient Co-operative Societies), i<jio, which reviews 
among others thirty-nine marketing .societies. It is fairly safe to assume 
that what has been written about*these thirty-nine societies can be taken 
to apply to practically all marketing soefcties in Jaiian. 
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i 

§ 5. The Modes of Operation of Marketing Societies. 

The Methods of Marketing. 

There are two marketing methods 

1. WhEre the society acts only as Of commission agent, 

viz. sale on commission. * 

2. Wdiere the society’buys members' produce outright and 
markets same at its own risk and on its own dCcount, viz. 
outright purchase (to employ the term used by Mr. C. R. Fay). 

Most societies market according to the first method, 
and those that employ both methods amount in number to 
about less than half of the former. Societies .which market 
exclusively by outright purchase are very few. AsM r. Fay 
points out (Fay, op. cit., p. 185), the second method “ is the 
most desirable form of bargain from the standpoint of the 
individual farmer, especially if the society can througl;i the 
economies of co-operative organization secure for itself a profit, 
which will be returned in part to the supphdng members hi 
proportion to their deliveries. From the standjxxnt of the 
society, it has the advantage that it enables the society 
to be on an equality with the private dealers in the offer of 
a definite price.” , 

However, as will be easily understood, outright purchase 
is accompanied by great risk on the part of the society. 
For there might be a sudden and unexpected fall in price 
between the times of purchase and sale. Onf such lataJl 
blow will be enough to lead the society to ruin! It would, 
therefore, be afivistible that younger societies, which. have 
not yet ample capital and a reserve fund, and experience in 
•co-operative marketing, should always adopt the sgle on 
commission basis. 

In either case there are* two important primary conditions 
for the success of mafketing societies, i.e. ; — 

1. Loyqlty of the members. 

2. Efficient managers. 

1. Loyalty of the Members. 

The necessity of compulsory, delivery for the success of 
, marketing societies as st^ch, has already been discussed at 
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some length in *the section on Silk Marketing Societies. 
This dutji of delivery is and must be strictly insisted upon 
by the s<|cieties, the evasion of such duty being made 
punishable by a fine, or by lowering the credit limit granted 
to each member, or by expulsion from the society. 

According to Mr. C. R. Fay, " this duty is strictly enforced 
in the co-operative dairies in Denmjirk, and disobedience 
is punished Ijy a fine per gallon of milk \vithdra\ra, so heavy 
in amount and so rigidly enforced that disobedience is 
unpi'ofitable. In German and other Continental co-operative 
dairies, the Danish regulation is usually introduced in a 
modified form but it does not appear that the regulation is 
in practice stlictly enforced." (Mr. Fay’s Co-operation at 
Home and Abroad, pp. 169-170.) 

Punishment for evasion ojf such duty of delivery' by 
members is in Japan usually expressly stated in the rules 
of tile soci('ty. At the same time, the following other 
iT^ethods for encouraging the loyalty of members obtain 
in marketing societies : — 

I, Aftc? deducting a certain percentage for reserve fund and 
interest on capital, the rest of the net profit is distributed as 
dividend in proporlim to the amount of goods' delivered by members ; 
or when such dividend is jiaid into the siiecial reserve fund, 
members have a claim to it in proportion to the amount of goods 
delivered by them. 

Subsidies are granted to such members as deliver all their 
proQhce to Vie societies. 

» 3. Compeh^ation is paid by the society' when there happens 
to be a difference between the selling price of tlye society and the 
price 'that would have been obtained if members had sold goods 
themselves. , 

4. Cartage of goods may, in some cases, be defrayed by the 
society. 

However, as will be "^^een from the experience not only in 
«^apan, but in every other country, conscientious observance 
of this important duty' by' members and efficient .supervision 
of, the same by the society is very difficult. The only 
effective means, it appears to me, of preventing such 
evasion would be the development of the co-operative 
spirit. 
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The report of the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce 
for 1916 on thirty-one marketing societies which v'ere com- 
mended by the Co-operative Union as efficient fiocieties,* 
affords proof of considerable loyalty among the members, 
and belqw I give a table of the proportion of members who 
sold their entire products through the society. 


100 per cent. 
Over 90 per cent. 


80 . 

70 . 

,, 60 . 

50 ,, 
.. 35 . 
Uncertain 


4 Societies. 
7 

7 

7 

4 

I Society. 

_ 


31 

2. Efficient Managers. 

The. management of marketing 1 societies is far rqop 
difficult than that of purchasing societies. For the latter 
buy goods to satisfy the demand of their mcmbep, which 
can easily be gauged beforehand. The marketing societies 
undertake the marketing of members’ produce in the open 
market, and in competition with other dealers, where the 
consumer’s demand is subject to constant flux, both as 
regards quality and quantity ; consequently, the manage- 
ment of marketing societies involves more risk than .that 
of purchasing societies. The officials who are «:n charge of 
the sales must,, of necessity, have a shrewd knowledge of 
marketing conditions, and a steady and unruffled power of 
decision as to the best opportunitiy of the market ; in short, 
they must possess all the qualities of a good business ’man. 
But in practice the officials, elected from amongst faimers, 
are more often than not, far from being good business men. 
This is the great drawback of a co-operative society i» 
comparison with capitalistic bu.siness. It will, therefore, be 
necessiiry to give a proper comn^ercial education to these 

* Every year the Co-operative Union selects a number of societies for 
special commendation, and societies so mentioned receive certain monetary 
|!:rants. * 
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officials, or to employ outsiders, if necessary, who are versed 
in business routine.* 

’ \ 

Part MANUFii4:TURE of Members’ Products. 

As has been mentioned elsewhere, some marketing societies 
have only the fun9tion of collecting the members’ products 
and marketing these, whereas other societies undertake 
certain productive processes to increase the marketable 
value of members’ products, either as part of the society’s 
function as a marketing society, or, should such part- 
manufacture exceed the legal limit, by establishing a 
machinery society for the purpose. From this standpoint 
marketing societies may be classified into : — 

1. Simple marketing societies. 

2. Marketing societies which carry on the part-manu- 
facture of their members’ products. 

According to the report of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and .Commerce the various processes carried on are as 
follows : — ; 

(a) Reeling erf cocoons, or re-reeling of silk. 

(b) Converting husked rice into polished rice. 

(c) Painting on lacquer ware. 

(d) Preserving of raw fish. 

(e) Condensing and canning of fresh milk. 

(/) J?ickle-manufacture. 

J[g) Extractjng of oil and nxinufacturing of soap from 
sillf-pupse and manufacturing of floss-silk from double 
cocoons, etc. • 

It can be seen from the foregoing that the manufacturing 
processes undertaken by th^se societies ai'c comparatively 
simple.* Highly elaborated and complicated processes, 
which require expensive jnachinery find big capital, are not 
carried on. Probably silk-reeling is the highest grade of 
mftnufactur'J undertaken on a large scale in this connection. 

I would here add that when the society starts an elaborate 

* "'the lack of business experience on the part of farmers themselves, 
which naturally constitutes a serious difliiculty when they enter into big 
business uncier takings, can only be compensated by their consenting to 
hire at a proper price the rjbilityand 5 kill required ” (Smith-GoAlon, op. cit., 
p. 52, also pp. 56-57). ^ ♦ 
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machine-production a large amount of capital must be sunk 
for this purpose. In such a case the same problem as wc 
have discussed in silk-manufacturing societiesif must be 
faced, i.e. how to succeed in business while at the same time 
retaining the co-operative spirit and organization. At 
present only the silk marketing societies hj-ve this problem to 
face. After the foregoing description, I shall here give a 
detailed ciccount of the actual processes of the marketing 
societies from first to last. 

1. Delivery of goods by members. Generally^ members 
themselves deliver their products to the office or w'arehouse 
of the society, or .some other place provided for that purpose, 
on a certain date appointed by the society, or, in some cases, 
whenever convenient to members. But sometimes the 
society’s employees arc sent round to collect members’ 
goods. 

2. Inspection of goods. When the members’ goods are 

delivered they must undergo in.spcction. In the ca{?e,,of 
rice, the inspection is undertaken mostly by prefectural 
inspectors at rice-granaries, or at some other ‘placets provided 
by the .societies ; but in the case of other goods the directors 
themselves, or their own inspectors, or members who have 
experience in the commodity handled, undertake this 
function. This inspection is sometimes made at members’ 
own houses. , 

3. Fixing purchasing prices. When the society buys the 
members’ products outright and markets th&m on its own 
account, the ‘problem naturally arises how' the purchase 
price should be determined. In most cases, taking* as the 
basis the price ruling in that pahicular locality, the directors 
themselves, in some cases arbitrarily, in others in conjunction 
with a specially appoiifted commjjtee, determine h.t what 
figure they should buy from members. 

4. A dyances on goods delivered. In most cases' an adva»''e 
is made on the goods delivered by members, the amount 
of such advance being mostly «So per cent, of the current 
price of the goods in question, but in some cases only 50 per 
cent. Tlw; rate of interest on, such advances varies, 3*5 .sen 
per 100 yen per day (al;<out 12% per ceht. per annum) being 
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the normal rate ; but sometimes no interest at all is charged. 

5. The storage of delivered goods. When the society has 
its own WiVrehouse, all the goods may be stored therein 
until delivered to tlie purchasers, stoi'age fees sometimes 
being charged. But if the society has no such warehouse 
the goods are stored in the members’ private warehouses, 
or sometimes an agricultural association* may furnish suitable 
warehouses for the use of its members. 

6. Actual methods of sale. The sale of the goods, thus 
collected and stored, is effected by one of the following 
methods ; — 

1. By ordinary methods of trading. 

2. By special contract with purchasers. 

3. By tender. 

4. By auction. 

These methods apply both in cases in w'hich the society 
acts as commission agent, and in those in which the society 
buys, from members outright. 

7. Markets for the society’s goods. The customers of 

Japanese s:Kvt;k*ting societies are generally wholesale mer- 
chants (sometimes manufacturers and retail merchants, 
etc.). It seems to be impossible, at present, to sell direct 
to associations of consumers (or to consumers individually), 
thus eliminating all the middlemen between producers 
and consumers. When the society’s goods are produced 
mainly for export, as in the case. of silk, the society does not 
enfer into dif( 5 ct relation with the merchants abroad, but 
mostly with silk-exporters in Yokohama or iKobe or else- 
where. • The plan of direct exporting is often discussed 
in the silk-iharketing societies, but it has so far never been 
realized, for the societies find it less risky to sell such goods 
as silk,*which are subject .:^o frequent<and serious fluctuations, 
to shippers at home than to export ttiemselves, as there 
seems to be great difficulty in correctly gauging the condition 
of foreign markets. ‘ ‘ 

It. must be remembered that sometimes a market is 
furnished by the Commissariat Department of the Japanese 
Army, especially for the supply of rice. It woulj^ be most 
advisable if, as advefcated by many writers on Co-operation, 
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the marketing societies in rural districts and the co-operative 
stores in towns were to get into tonch with each dther ; but 
unfortunately such a relationship has not ye^ come into 
being in Japan. Although marketii^ societies may also 
be carfying on retail business, such ^business seems to be 
confined to horticultural societies or , societies of small 
handicraftsnien. 

Some societies market all their goods under their own 
trade-marks, as we see in the case of Minamisansha silk. 
But the Governmental reports tell us that many societies 
have no distinctive trade mark for their goods. To market 
under a distinctive trade mark is essential ip order to make 
societies and their members realize the necessity for 
producing reliable goods and thus enhancing the repu+.'Jtion 
of their own societies ^ cuge that every society should, 
11 possible, market its goods under its own trade mark. 

8. Delivery of goods and faytnent by purchasers. Wltcn the 
sale-contract is concluded, in mbst ca.ses the goods rare 
delivered to purchasers either at the society’s (or federation’s) 
warehouse, or at the office of the society -i-pderation) ; 
and usually payment is made against such delivery. How- 
ever, the following methods are sometimes employed for 
delivery and payment : — ’ 

(a) Goods may be delivered at a railway station or qjiay in 
the presence of the purchasers. 

(i) Goods arc delivered to purchasers dircct„t^r entni'sted’ to 
their forwarding agents. 

(c) A fixed contract may be enforc'd into with a special broker 
and g(X)ds may be delivered to his order from time to vime. 

(d) Part payment may be raadd by purchasers, and the balance 
may be paid in from two to six months, or at the end of the 
business year. 

^ (e) For the option of purchasing certain goods a price Is some- 
times paid, as a rule, 15 per cent, of the amount of the invoice, 
and actual payment is made after a week against) way-bill. *'•' 

(f) Option money, 20 per cent, of the amount of invoice, is 
paicl on signing sale contract. Tlje society will sometime^ draw 
a bill of exchange on the purchaser or forward the goods only 
after full payment. 

(g) Sometimes payment is made by postal-cheque as practised 
in Germany, or the money is collected by Hie society’s collector. 
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ih) When the society acts as purveyor to the Commissariat 
Department, of the Army the goods are delivered at the nearest 
railway station, or at the warehouse of the said department. 

9. Payment of proceeds to members. In most cases the pro- 
ceeds of sale or the price to be paid by the society fqr goods 
purchased are handed over to the mimibers who delivered 
the goods as soon as full payment has been made by the 
purchasers. When the society acts as a commission agent, a 
certain pei'centage, usually from 1-5 per cent, to 15 per cent., 
is charged on the gross amount realized, 5 per cent, being 
the normal, or such commis.sion may be computed in pro- 
portion to the quantity of goods delivered by members ; 
for example, 2-5 sen to 15 sen per koku of rice, or 4 sen to 
10 sen per koku of wheat deliveied. This commission, 
together with the mon<;y already advanced, is deducted from 
the gross proceeds of sale. Of course, in the case of purcliase 
outright, only the advances made arc deducted from the 
amounts due to members. 

Howevev, in some cases— 

■■ % j 

(a) Scttlciiil^itof account may be eftocted every second month 
or three times a year. 

{b) The proceeds received from the federation are distriVmted 
among the uiembers four times a year, and a imal settlement of 
accoimt is effected at the end of the business year. 

(c) Eighty per cent, of the current price of goods is advanced 
to mtmbei's and payment of the balance is made, irrespective 
of, whether the goods have been* sold or not, 

(d) Payment' is made on delivery of the goods. 

(e) In rare cases, the amoimt due to a memh^r is transferred 
to his deposit account. 

10. J)ivision of profits.* After deducting a certain 
pcrcentjige for the reserve fund and for intei'cst on capital, 
the n^t profit of the s>jciety is sometimes distributed in 
proportion to the quantity or price of the goods delivered 

■^y the members, but sometimes the net profit, instead of 
being actually distributed, is paid into the special reserve 

* On this point all countries are ]>ractica]]y agreed ; a fixed rate to 
capiUil, where shares exist, and the remainder, after provision for the 
reserve fund, to the fani^ers, propo'iationately to the raw prod dee supplied.*' 
^Mr. Fay, Oo~operatimt at Home and Abroauj^. 167.) 
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fund, to which the members can lay claim in proportion 
to the price or quantity of the goods delivered by them. 
(Cf. the Financial Organization of the Minamfiansha.) 

In conclusion, I may add that the following methods are 
emp]o5wd for the purpose of improving the members’ 
products : — , 

1. Yoimg plants of good qualitj' arc distributed among the 
members at cost price, and advice is given as t® the choice of 
manure and the best time and method of manuring. 

2. Various agricultural improvements are made in conjunction 
with, and witli the assistance of, the agricultural associations. 

3. Fines are imposed on products of jx)or quality and prizes 
are distributed for excellence of quality. , 

4. Exhibitions of rice are frequently held for inspection by 
members generally. 

5. Technical experts are employed to give proper advice to 
paper and silk manufacturers, etc. 

For the purpo,se of extending the market for the society’s 
goods, the president himself, or some of the officials,, ipay 
visit important or prospective markets, investigating the 
demand and noting any criticisms on the goodS;»ef4he society. 
Sometimes advertisements are inserted in newspapers, or 
circulars are sent out for this purpose. 

§6. The Advantages of Marketing Societies and 
Obstacles to their Further Development. 

The advantages and the beneficial effect on the economic 
and moral conditions of rural districts brought about ^by 
marketing societies were described when I discussed the 
advantages of credit societies. For, needless to ^y, the 
advantages of both these type& of societies are ‘inseparable, 
esjxjcially in Japan, where marketing societies are usually 
carried on with the assictance of cfjedit societies. Although 
one cannot as yet see any remarkable effect on the market- 
ing system of farm products in general, and alt^iough the?; . 
seems to *be no appreciable lessening of the number of hands 
through which the goods pass 4l)efore they reach the. con- 
sumer, yet the various material benefits arising from such 
farmers’ qrganizations cannot be denied. 

Through these organizations farmeri, who had formerly 
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been in a position of abject dependence on local dealers, 
have found a suitable market for their products, which 
could not otherwise have been sold thnnigh their unaided 
individual efforts. An illuminating example is furnished by 
the Minamisansha. The hand-reeled silk marketed ^ by this 
federation has realized a higher price than the machine- 
reeled silk, manufactured by capitalist enterprises. 

The farmer's in Gumma Prefecture, where neither climate 
nor condition of soil are very suitable for the cultiva- 
tion of rice, have received a better return from cocoon 
culture than they would have done had they grown 
rice, and they have thus attained a better position even 
than the farmers who chiefly cultivate rice. Again, the 
improvement in the quality of rice brought about by rice- 
granaries has been wt)nderful. Furthermore, marketing 
societies have made it possible for farmers to refuse to sell 
at abliurdly low prices merely from lack of ready money. 
Government reports are full of examples of membershaving 
been able .to sell through their organizations at much higher 
"Tptices tKaTf 'Sts individuals. For example, in some societies 
rice, wheat and barley have been sold at 20 or 30 sen per koku 
higher than when sold individually ; cocoons 30 sen per kan 
higher, sugar Y i per 100 kin, apples 15 to 17 sen per kan, 
etc. Indeed, the dishonest tricks of various middlemen, 
which do not prove effective with societies, are gradually 
disapiaearmg from rural districts, I may quote from Mr. 
Cahill’s repoiv on German Agricultural Co-operation, an 
extract of a statement made by Dr. Grabein (the General 
Secretary of tlie Imperial Federation of Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies of Germany, a recognized authority 
on this branch of Co-operation), on the advantages of 
co-oper'ative corn-selling in Germany, which may be taken 
to apply in equal measure to Japane.se marketing societies. 

" It (the to-operative com-scUing) has removed the previous 
relations of dependence u]:xm dealers ; it has improved the 
condition of sale in the interest of the sellers ; by reason of 
cleaning, warehousing and drying of coni, it has led to a better- 
ment of its quality ; it has furnished the possibility of ware- 
housing corn and raising mone^ on it while awaiting a favourable 
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turn of the market ; by the bulking of scatiered supplies into 
large quantities of like grades it has eliminated small dealers 
and made possible the seeking of the most favourable markets, 
thiis bringing about an essential improvement on^^the *former 
mdLetary returns of corn. Finally, thsough the care of the 
societies^ for a better cultivation of the soil, for the cleaning and 
selection of seeds, as well as for securing greater luiiformity in 
their quality, a considerable improvement *in the technique of 
production is to be observed,” (27/^ Report on German Agri- 
cultural Co-operation, p. 204.) • 

Besides these material benefits the moral effect on the 
life of members and on rural conditions in general has been 
marvellous, just as in the case of credit societies. Farmers 
have derived an invaluable lesson that gredt power in the 
sale of their goods may be wielded when they are joined 
together for a common purpose. 

However, we must not forget that there have been a 
great number of olistacles which have led to the complete 
dissolution of societies, or to the temporary depression^ c)f 
the business of others. Below is a summary of the causes 

*• «f 

of these failures which have been enumerated in Oovci a uiJCi*-!. 
reports, in addition to those given in the precMing chapter. 

1. Sudden and .serious fluctuation in price. 

2. The smallness of quantities handled. ' 

3. The society having no proper w'arehousc. 

4. Adverse manipulation by the exporters, who bpught 

from such societies. , , 

5. A concerted opposition on the part of me^rchants. 

6. Deterioragion of goods. 

7. Bad debts. i 

(1), {3), (4) and (6) can be avLrted, although the task may 
be difficult, by an increase in the society's capital and by 
having efficient managers; (2) and (7) bear on the-' loyalty 
of members, which T have already discussed at some length. 
The opposition of merchants is frequently experienced 
wherevSr'^ societies are threatening to become powerful. 
But, as the experience of Geymany will show us, yvhen 
societies really prove powerful such opposition will soon 
disappear^ and former opponents will even become converted 
to the principles of Cocoperation. *■ 
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PURCHASING SOCIETIES 

§ 1, Two kinds of Purchasing Societies liable to be 

Confused. 

Under the Japanese Co-operative Law two kinds of 
purchasing societies, one quite different in its nature 
from the other, are both styled Kobai-Kuniiai or '' pur- 
chasing societies/’ The first clause of the law gives the 
following definition of tjie object and scope of purchasing 
societies : '' Purchasing societies may purchase goods for 

hck>n anpng their members for purposes of industry 
or economy, '4 may partly manufacture such goods before 
distribution, or may wholly produce such goods for dis- 
tribution.”* The true line of demarcation between the two 
kinds of societies termed purchasing societies is, whether the 
goods purchased, or partly or wholly produced, are designed 
for hoiisehdd consitniplion, or for the purpose of industry, 

♦ The word " bconomy ” used here and throughout the Co-operative Law 
is a translation of tlie German word Wirtschaft " (nuniiniiig domestic or 
houseJiold economy), but it is used Iiere in a wider sense than the Cienrian 
definitiod, the reason for such use (say the explanatory remarks on the 
law' revised in *192 1) being to permi? ** co-operativ e stores " to sell to tJieir 
member* goods having no direct relation to the domestic economy of 
the members themselves. For example (according to the explanatory 
remavks\ j 

1. To sell to members schooji*requisites for the use of children, 

2. To sell to doctors medicine or surgical institiments. 

^^3. To sell lo hotel-keepers or public-bath proprietors charcoal or 
provisions for'«usc in their businesses. ^ ^ 

Therefore, economy '' here includes what might j^ossibly ccuue under 
the description of “ industry.’" The propriet}^ of this use of the word 
’‘economy” is questionable, but*it is a proof that tlic Japane.se Law 
intended to extend the advantages of a co-cq.H;rative sbvre proper (an 
association of consumers) to such persons as dt^ctors and hotel -keepers, 
who, strictly speaking, c£^y on busi«iess, and purchase such go^ds for their 
business use. (Sangy-o-Ii^miai [Co-operatioi?], No. 187, May 1921.) 

• 257 s 
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Thus, two categories of purchasing societies actually 
come under the same name : — , 

1. Associations of producers, which supply meipbera with 

raV* I materials and other goods necesS(jiry for carrying on 
the members’ independent industries (Rohstoffvereine, as 
they are called in Germany). ' 

2. Associations of consumers, which purchase the “ neces- 
saries of life ” of the household, viz. “ co-operative stores.” 

The difference in nature and effect between these types of 
societies is obvious enough. A co-operative store is 
organized by consumers as such for the purpose of buying 
the necessaries of life more cheaply than could be done 
through capitalist channels, and of eventuahy eliminating 
” profit ” and " profit-making ” from the economic oi'gan- 
ization. Societies of the other type arc, after all, only 
associations of small capitahsts, and they have always 
primarily in view how to increase the profit of the members 
individually. Hence arises much canfusion in the statistics, 
and also in the control and supervision of societies of toth 
types. The reason why such misleading pro^i wons hav c 
been made in the Japanese Co-opeiative LaV appears to 
me to be, so far as I can make out, that, w'hen the legislators 
imported the t'o-operative Law en bloc from Get many, the 
primary object in view was to further the interests of 
small producers, who were in a lamentable condition, while 
the interests of consumers haixlly occupii-d the legislatoi's’ 
thoughts. As the prima facie object of both types of 
societies, viz. ito purchase collectively the goods required 
by the members, is identical, the co-operative stores (associa- 
tions of consumers) fovmd a place alongside associations 
of producers. The same comment may be made regarding 
the ” machinery societies ” (Riyo-Kumiai, which Acill be 
explained in a later ..chapter.) 

However, the Japanese name for “ co-operative>societics ” 
disclosecf" the primary object which the legislators had in 
view. For the Japanese words, ” vSangyo-Kurniai,” when 
literally translated, signify “ Industrial Associations or 
Societies. ’ ’ Although the model law of Germany is expressly 
termed " das Gesetz betreffend Erwerts-und Wirtschafts- 
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genossenschaften,”* the drafters of our law, who took the 
German l^w as their model, simply dropped the last part, 
viz. " Wirtschaft,” and termed the Japanese law, the law 
concerning “ industrial societies.” This name is mislea^g. 

Of late there have been economists, such as IJrofessor 
Ueda, who have advocated changing this Japanese name ; 
and who themselves have in their writings coined appropriate 
Japanese words for rendering more faithfully the word 
" Co-operation, ”t but these terms are not yet generally 
adopted. Most of the Japanese economists, although 
conscious of the fact, \ise this misleading term simply 
because it has been in use for a long time. It must be said 
that it is unfbrtunate that, in compiling the statistics of 
both types of purchasing societies, they are still nearly 
alwaysj: reviewed \mdcr one heading. However, when the 
Co-operative Store Movement in Japan, although still in 
its infancy, develops in importance, a change of title and 
of classification in statistical tables will of necessity occupy 
the attention of the legislators. 

* Tlie which first reported ou the laws of co-operative 

societies in Genilany (a copy of which report I was fortunate enough to 
obtain from its part-author, Dr. Yokoi), drew attention to the word 
Wirtschaftsgenossenschaften/* This pamphlet was entitled Credit 
Societies, witlf an appendix of the opinions regarding productive " and 
** economic '* societies. Nevertheless, when the law was ultimately 
drafted the word economic was dropped, 

I “The Japanese term, * Sangyo-Kuiniai ' (literally meaning Industrial 
Society) is ap*ppareiitly copied from a part of the German term, Erwerbs- 
nnd VN'iirtschaftsgcnossenschaft, viz. Erwerbsgeiiossenschaft. The adoption 
of this name is jS^t adequate ; as the Japanese term, “ Kuiniai (meaning 
sofiety) does not fully convey the meaning of ** Genosscnschaft,*' it would 
be better touseKyodo-Kumiai (Kyod6 meaning “ Co-opiRrative ") or Kyoei- 
Kumiai*(Ky6ei meaning '‘concerted management’'). Thus, in Japan 
stress was laid on the word industr:^ (Sangyo), but the word “ society ” was 
not sufficiently stressed. The organization of co-operation was copied 
from I^rope, but the spirit was not sufliciently inculcated. Most of 
these societies in Japan are devoid of this co-(){>crative spirit, merely 
aiming at buying cheaply or sglling at a hitfh j^rofit, under the aegis of the 
Government. Thus Japanese societies have jio social reconstructive 
clement, and even the spirit of self-help propounded by Schulze-Delitzsch 
M ^ . lacking. This is one of the causes for stagnation of Co-operation in 
Japan." (S^gaku-kenkyu, Vol. i. No. i [Study of Science o‘$ Cbmmerce, 
an organ of the Tokio University of Commerce, pp. 92-93J, Professor 
Uedafe cirticle on Self-governing Workshops.) 

J A noteworthy exceptJbn to this undistinguishing use of the term 
" purchasing societies," is the statistics, issued in 1922, under the title of 
Conditions of Co-operative Societies, as Viewed from the Standpoint of 
Production and Consummation, to Wliich I l^ave frequently referred. 
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In the following pages I shall deal exclusively with 
purchasing societies of producers, combined for the purpose 
of increasing their profits as producers. f 

<■ 

§ 2. Their Development and Present Position in 

General.* * 

The organization of producers for the pur]f)Ose of pur- 
chasing in common such articles as are necessary for their 
rcsixictive industries is of modern origin. The story of its 
development is of no special interest, unlike that of credit 
or marketing societies. Of course, at some time there 
may have been a spontaneous effort of Japanese farmers 
and artisiins temporarily to join together for common 
purchase ; but as far as I can ascertain, there is little evidence 
of the existence of such effort in any durable form before 
the Co-operative Law came into force. However, the 
passing of this law, together with the energetic propaganda 
work of the Government, gave a great stimulijy^. 
formation of purcluising societies in their v^/ioiis forms. 
Especially, it must be noted that the extensive use of chem- 
ical fertilizersf made such combination imperati>:e. More- 
over, co-operative purchasing being the most simple form 

* “It mu.st bo noted that purchasing societies in industry in any du.’*able 
form are unknown in Great Britain. British retailors or independent 
handicraftsmen or small manufacturers liavc occasionally joined in femalk 
informal and always quite transient combinations, to ^nake collective 
purchases. But no durable society has resulted, 'i'he rciison probably 
is the high dcvelo|)mcut of tlie wholesale dealer in all trades who lays 
himself out to accommodate the small man. But they exist in Germany 
and other continental countries for irilependcnt handicrattsmen, small 
sJiopkeepers, hotels and restaurants, etc/' {The above was commutneated 
to the author by Mr. S. Webb.) 

+ “Formerly night soil, barnyard manure, fish guano, wood ash<yid rice 
bran have been chief items of ’manure, especially the first, but vnth the 
introduction of the modern science of agriculture chemical fertilizers have 
come into use to the extent of over Yioo, 000,000 annually. ,The Thomas 
phosphate.^ Chili saltpetre and other commercial fertilizers .have become^ 
very commoA‘, while several factories have been started to manufacture 
them. There is a growing tendency among our farmers to use the “ cash 
manure^s " as these chemical fertilizers ar^, called^, being handy and gcrftceL 
Tliis is discountenanced by agronomists. They enjoin the farmers to rely 
first of all on their own manufactures and to use commercial manure as 
little as possible as supplement" {Japat Year Book, 1920-1921, by Take- 
nobu, p. 537). . 
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of Co-operation, these purchasing societies developed most 
rapidly, Joon outnumbering marketing societies. 

Let us* now examine more closely the progress and 
condition of purchasing societies by means of actual fig^es. 

First, I give the statistics of the growth of purchasing 
societies in their .various forms ; — 


Thk Development of Purchasing Societies.* 


Year. 

Purchas- 

ing 

Stjcictics 

(exclu- 

sively). 

; { 

: Purchas- | Purchas- 
; ing and | iug and 
iMaikotingiMachiiiery 
i Societies, j Societies, 
i 

■ • ! 

Market- 
ing, Piir- 
cha.sing 
and 

Machinery 

Societies. 

Credit 

and 

J’urchas- 

ing 

Societies. 

Credit, 
Marketing 
and Pur- 
chasing 
Societies. 

Credit, 
Piirclias- 
in g and 
Macrhinery 
Societies. 

Credit, 
Market- 
ing, Pur- 
chasing 
and 

Machinery 

Societies. 

' 

1900 

2 

; 3 

1 

I I 

I 








1905 

273 

1 142 

i 30 

47 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1910 

772 

503 

49 

222 ; 

1/^39 

; 1,062 

1 

3 b 9 

1914 

599 

498 

1 

242 

•^479 

; 2,461 

46 

8 78 

I 915 * 

535 

461 

37 

230 j 

2,583 

oc 

0 

1 57 

946 

1916 

448 

402 

1 29 

195 i 

2,692 

: 2,795 

^ 5 ^> 

1,044 

4917 

414 

401 

! 25* 

180 • 

2,710 

2,964 

i 49 

1,111 

1918 

419 

412 

: 27 

170 ; 

2,790 

3.252 

57 j 

1,236 

1919- 


; 407 

1 30 1 

1 189 ‘ 

2,948 

3.630 

74 i 

1.427 

1921 ! 


: *380 

; \ 

I 194 : 

3.059 

i 4 ,^ 5 '^ 

155 i 

1,892 


It will he seen from this table that, as a general feature 
of Japanese societies, purchasing societies in the majority 
of cases are combined with other types, the form of pur- 
chasing ^societies combined with credit and marketing 
in 1^21 sho«^ing the greatest ‘number. It must be noted 
that, for tlie reason already mentioned, the number of 
purchasing societies (exclusively) include thaf of co-operative 
stores ; therefore to get at tjne real figures of such purchasing 
societies we must deduct the figures for the co-operative 
stores^, e.g. (according to the estimate of Mr. Motoida), 
eighty-five in 1919. ^hus, the* mimber of purchasing 
societies (exclusively) is a very small fraction, viz. 4 per cent, 
of the totji. The proportion of purchasing sociytWin all 

their various forms, in relation to all other societies in Japan 

• • 

♦ This and the following tables are quoted from The Co-operative Societies 
of Japan (in English), 1921, and Sangyo-Kumiai Ichiran (Statistics of 
Co-operative Societies), ^1922, issu^ by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Commerce, • 
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in 1919, was 69*9 per cent. As pointed out above, purchasing 
societies, from necessity, are carried on in conjunction with 
otjjer types ; the function of co-operative puir^hasihg in 
sucii societies is of far greater importance. Of the total 
number' of 9,161 purchasing societies, 4,648 were estimated 
in the Government report for 1920 as organized principally 
for co-operative purchase, other functions being only of 
secondaiy importance. ' 

Of these 4,648, 4,523 were agricultural societies, while 
those concerned with industry, commerce and fishery were 
96, 14 and 15 respectively. The predominantly agricultural 
nature of Japanese purchasing societies may also be judged 
from the following classification of the occiipations of their 
members in 1918 


Agriculture . 

Industry 

Commerce . 

Fishery 

Forestry 

Miscellaneous 


938,791 
41,303. 
52,613 
15,962 . 
I-I44 
62^08— 


Total . 1,113,321 

It will hardly be necessary' here again to point out that 
limited liability is the usual form of liability chosen, aird the 
percentage of this liability', as against the two other forms, 
is on the increase, as the following figures for purchasing 
societies (exclusively) for the last few y'cars will show 


Year. 

Limited Liability. 

Unlimited 

Inability, 

Liability limited 
by Guarantee. 

1903 

59 

, 

64 

. 5 v 

1905 

128 

I 2 (f 

6 

1910 

524 

238 

10 


455 

140 

- 5 

1915 

409 ; 

I 2 I 

6 

1916 

366 ! 

.,76 

6 , 

1917 

336 

72 

6 

1918 

350 

56 

7 

1919 

• 405 

' 44 , 

7 
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The following tables naay be useful as showing the pro- 
gress of fnembcrship, the amount of capital and the volume 
of business done, etc., by purchasing societies of all 
types. ,i/ 


The Increase of Capital of Purchastng Societies. 


Vcar. 

No. of * 

Societies 

which 

No, of 

Average 
No. of 
Members 

Ocipital. 

Average amount of 
capital per 
Member. 


sent in 
Reports. 


per 

Society. 

Siilfscrlbcd. 

Paid-up. 

Subscribed. 

Paid-up. 



• 


y. 

Y. 

Y 

Y. 

1904 

129 j 

7,160 

56 

? 

56,776 

? 

7*92 

1905 

164 ! 

13.605 

83 

? 

110,458 

} 

8*12 

1910 

2.932 1 

320,633 

T09 

? 

3.035.092 

7 

9-46 

1913 

5>970 i 

691,363 

I16 

13.491,993 

8,668,207 

19*51 

12*53 

1914 

6,442 ; 

776,627 

1 I 2 I 

15,214,885 

10,440,405 

19*59 

1344 

1915* 

^>f 732 i 

830.603 

123 

16,539,161 

1 11,856,189 

19-91 

14-27 

1916 

6.863 i 

865,917 

126 

17.984.431 

13,214.8551 

1 20*76 1 

15-28 

L97 

7 >i 57 : 

956,632 

^i 64 

20.333,881 

15,189,005 

1 21*25 

15-87 

igi8 

7.452 :I 

• ! 

,113.321 

149 

26,946,316 

18,493,227 

i 

24*20 

iG-6i 


The Amount of Business Done by Purchasing Societies. 



1 No. of 

The Amount of Goods 
Purchased by Societies. | 

The Amount of Goods solil to Mornb 


Yej^r. 

Societies 

sending 

in 

l^eports. 

Total. 

Average 

per 

1 

Total. 1 

1 

Average j 
per ! 

No. of 
Mv‘ini)crs. 

1 Average 

1 per 

1904 3 

i 129 

Y. 

155.007 

Society, 

y. 

1,201 

Y. 

? 

Society. ' 

Y.# 

7 

Y. 

? 

:Menil)er. 

y. 

7 

1905 


506,675 

3 .o 8 i> 

? 

? 

? 

7 

1910 

2.932 

7.461,130 

2,544 

? 

? 

7 

7 

1913" 

5.470 

24,621,693 

4.124 

25,041.532 

4 ii 94 

691,363 

36*22 

1914, 

* 6,442 

23.336,260 

3.622 

21,391,985 

3.320 

776,627 

27*54 

1915 

6.732 

27.549,914 

1 4.092 

28 , 3 I #,753 

4.205 1 

830,603 

34-08 

1916 

G.863 

32,865,072 

4.793 

33,814,481 

4.927 

865,917 

39*05 

1917 

7.1.57 

53.361,492 

7.455 

51,306,617 

7.1G8 

956,632 

53*63 

1918 

7 . 4 V 

78,235,842 

10,498 

77,940,316 

10,461 

11,113,321 

70-00 


The various articles lhandled by these societies (viz. 
5,806 societies sending in detailed reports for 1918) were 
as follows (fertilisers bein|; the most important) ; — 
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Fertilizers ...... Y23,773,286 

Lime 

Other chemicals 1,843,233 

Silk-worm eggs ..... f55»903 

Vi'/’arious implements for cocoon cultnr# . I55>833 

Fisiyng implements .... 59<907 

Agricultural implements . . . 129,274 

Young plants . . . . < 159)820 

Miscellaneous 29,711,892 

< 


Purchasing societies sometimes supply to their members 
the necessaries of life, i.e. they act in the capacity of 
co-operative stores.* Commodities supplied to members 
for their domestic consumption amount to a fairly large 
sum, especially in agricultural societies (about one quarter 
of the total purchases). If \vc dissect the whole survey we 
find that in 1919, in 1,545 agricultural purchasing societies, 
the sale of articles for domestic consumption exceeds that 
of agricultural requirements, so that these societies really 
function more as consumers’ societies proper. The total 
value of commodities for domestic consumption lyirchased 
in 5,494 societies (including a very small number of co- 
operative stores proper) in 1918 amounted to ’/21, 879,567, 
including the following ; — 


Rice .... 
Wheat and barley 
Other cereals . 
Salt 
Sake 
Miso 
Soy. 

Sugar 


Y8,029.509 Charcoal . . . Y77i,939 

240,960 . Fish .... 259,611 

396,359 Petroleum . . . 596,329 

907,994 Preserved provisioas 336,618 
2,738,747 Geta (wooden clogs)' 202,824 
169,707 Paper .... 133.118 

669,849 Kitchen-utensils . 368,141 

622,860 Fancy goods . . 419,941 


Next we must examine the federations of purchasing 
societies in their various .forms, Fi;om 1910 they showed 
the following progress in number : — 


♦ It happers, indeed, in some cases that an agricultural, supply society 
deals in general provisions as well as in raw materials, but this department 
is always a later adjunct, never the yaison^VHre, Whereas the town store 
repre.sents for its memb<;rs the sum total of Co-operation, tlie agricultural 
society, whatever it may supply, is but one point, generally the starting- 
point, in a scri^^s of co-operation.s in the (^ii'ection of production and sale/* 
(Co-operation at Home and Abroad, by C. R. Fay, p, 135.) 
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The Development of Federations of Purchasing Societies. 


Year. 

. % 

Federations 
of Purchas- 
ing 

Societies 

(exclu- 

sively). 

1 

Federations 
of Market- 
ing aud 
PiircBasing 
Societies. 

Federations 
of Credit 
and 

Purchasing 

Societies. 

Federations 
of Credit, 
Marketing 
and 

Purchasing 

Societies. 

1 Federations 
of Credit, 
Purchasing 
and 

Machinery 

Societies. 

Federations 
of Credit, 
Markctiy, 
Piirc^./sig 

Machinery 

Societies. 

1910 




I 

3 



I 

1911 


— 

4 

4 

— 

I 

1912 

I 

I 

5 

7 

— 

I 

1913 • 

3 

2 

ro 

12 


I 

1914 • 

6 

2 

10 

13 

— 

1 

1915 . 

5 

6 

10 

13 

— 

T 

1916 

^ 1 

7 

II 

14 

— 

1 

1917 . 

7 

II i 

II 

16 ; 

— 

I 

1918 . 

8 « I 

16 1 

12 

16 i 

— 

2 

1919 . 

i 

27 j 

12 

18 1 


2 

1921 

29 

53 i 

i 

I8 

! 

31 i 

I 

2 


From this table we see that during the four years from 
1918 to 1921 the formation of new federations was greatly 
on the increase. One Federation of credit, purchasing and 
macliinerj^ societies, the existence of which had hitherto 
never been recorded, made its appearance in the list. The 
total num\)er,|of these federations was 36-6 per cent, of 
all the federations of co-operative societies in existence in 
Japan in 1919, and most of them were limited in liability. 
The business done by these federations showed the following 
progress in recent j'cars : — * 


The^Progress of Business Done by Federations of Purchasing 
• * Societies. 


% 

. ... 

No. of 




1 

Year. 

IFcdcra- 
tions which 
sent rh 
•Reports. 

Amount of 
Purchases. 

1 

Average per 
l^cderatioii. 

No. of 
Constituent 
Societies. ! 

1 

: Amount of 
: i.^urchasos 
per Society. 

1912 

r* 

14 

1 

¥126,899 

¥9,064 

290 i 

Y437 

•^913 

25 ’ 

119,263 

4.770 

579 ; 

205 

1914 

29' 

260,841 

8,994 

866 ! 

j 

- -Joif " 

1915 

36 

357.957 

9.943 

1.103 1 

324 

1916 

39 

565.294 

* 14.492 

1.369 

412 

1917 

44 

x.295.259 

29.437 

1.627 

792 

1918 

51 

3,878,101 

^76.041 

— r 

1,922 

. 2,017 
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Finally, I must draw the reader’s attention to the fact 
that a project for the establishment of a central iederation, 
organized by all the purchasing societies * and i^tieir federa- 
ti^”' throughout Japan, is nearing consummation. Accord- 
ing to ‘the report of the Special Investigation Committee, 
the outline of this organization is as follows : — 

1. The liability of this central federation of purchasing 
societies to be limited and its area to extend over the wliole of 
Japan. 

2. The nominal amount of one share to be Y500, of which 
Yioo is to be paid up immediately, and the paynrent of the 
remainder to be completed within four years. 

3. The object of this federation to be the supplying of 
federations and tmit purchasing societies with the industrial 
and domestic requirc inents of members. As necessity arises, 
such federation may imdertake part or whole productive 
processes. 

If this project is realized, no doubt the efficiency of pur- 
chasing societies will be greatly inr.reased. ^ 

§ 3. The Operations of Purchasing Socie.ties.| 

Purchasing societies of producers are jn ffiost cases 
carried on in conjunction with (or rather, in many cases, as 
a subsidiary part of) other types of societies ; find there is 
nothing noteworthy to recount of this form of Co-operation, 
as is in the case of markeliiig societies. Purchasing societies 
have all the same object, viz. to reap the benefits of collective 
purchase, thus enabling the’ members to buy^.othrougR thefr 
societies, articles of good quality at a cheaper price than is 
possible without Co-operation, and rendering them inde- 
pendent of the machinations of lunscrupulous manure-dealers 
and other middlemen. Generally speaking, the management 
of purcha-sing societies is less difficult than that of .market- 
ing societies, because societies putChase only such goods as 
are in demand by tlieir members. Any residue left on hand 
camttf!* lynount to much, and will be easily ♦lisposcd ofT 

* These purchasing societies include co-operative stores. 

t The details in this section are ifiainly •culled from Yuryo Sangyd- 
Kumiai Jirei. J920 (Examples of Efficient Societies), compiled by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce, which includes particulars of 
fifty-eight ^flicient purchasing societies. These facts and figures may be 
safely taken to apply to alF purchasing societies. 
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But the loyalty of members and the honesty and efficiency 
of officials are essential for the success of co-operative 
purclfasin^. ^ 

In order to encoarage the loyalty of members * s^dny 
inducements are offered, for example : — • 

At the beginning of the New Year, prizes are awarded pro- 
portionately to the amount of goods purchased dmring the 
preceding yetfr ; money prizes arc given as an encouragement ; 
savings coupons are issued, and such disloyal members as resell 
to non-members goods which they have obtained at a cheaper 
rate through the society are, in most cases, expelled with the 
consent of the General Meeting. If the offence is not a serious 
one, the distribution of goods to sxich disloyal members may be 
suspended for a certain period, say one year ; or a certain 
percentage, say 10 per cent., is added as a fine on the amount 
of goods purchased by such offenders, or their credit-limit is 
lowered. 

Below I shall describe the mode of operation obtaining 
Japanese purchasing societies, from the purchase of goods 
to the final distribution of same among members. 

I. The %pxirchase of goods. The society may make its 
purchases on>the actual orders received from members, or 
the society may purchase for stock at its discretion. The 
former method is followed mostly in the case of purchases 
of raw material and other things neccssriry for industry, 
and- the fatter in the case of domestic necessities (such as 
foodstuffs, ^lotliing, etc.), When societies are federated 
IJiey may '^irchase from their own federation. There 
seems to be no fixed rule binding unit societies to piirchase 
from • their federation, and the Government report is 
very vague\)n this point stating that such purchases range 
between 3 per cent, to 100 per cent. When purchasing 
societies are federated Jor the purpose of buying goods at 
cheaper rates, the loyalty of each society to the federation 
is no less necessary than that of the individual mem bers t o 
the society, and without this the success of the* federation 
» • 

* *'In Germany many *piirchasing societies have introduced regulations 
binding all members to purchase either all their agricultural requisites, 
or all of certain kinds, through their societies, but such compulsion is by 
no means universal.” (Qaliill's rcp6rt on German Agriculturaf Co-operation, 

p. 169.) 
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cannot be expected.* * * § When societies, not belonging to any 
federation, or for some other reason, purchase frorh ordinary 
wholesalers, the selection of such wholesalers in^most cases 
resi^ with the board of directors, or sometimes it is decided 
by tender from merchants. The price to be paid is usually 
decided by the board of directors ‘or .by the managing 
director. Sometimes as regards the purchase of domestic 
necessities a certain purveyor is appointed for a definite 
period. In such cases merchants grant a certain rebate. 
The goods thus purchased are mostly delivered at the 
nearest railway station, f and payment generally is made on 
delivery, but sometimes after one week, or one month, or 
sometimes even only twice a year.J 

2. The storage of goods. The necessity of storing goods 

is not acute in the case of purchasing societies. § In the 
case of marketing .societies a warehouse is necessary to store 
goods until a favourable opportunity for sale arrives. " But, 
in the case of purchasing societies, vio great inconvenience, is 
caused to members if they are required to accept. .the goods 
ordered straight from the place of delivery. • As a, matter of 
fact, goods purchased usually are stored ir^ the society’s 
wareliouse, or at the office of the society ; sometimes in the 
w'arehouse of the forwarding agent, or of thd'' wholesale 
merchants, or of the federation, or of the association of 
landowners in the locality. Sometimes a warehouse is 
specially hired for this purpose. ^ 

3. The part oriohole mantifacttire of goods pArehased before 
distribution avung members. Purchasing societies may, as 
such, partly manufacture goods up to a certain degree in 
order to enhance their value fo members. The recently 

* Cf. Cahill, op. at., p, 176. 

f The following methods of licHvery arc fclso current ; — 

1. At society’s offico 

2. At forwarding agents'. 

^ -SfiL rail, 

4. Ex ^vSiarf. 

5. Ex warehouse. 

6. Ex ship. ^ 

X Sometimes part-payment of 20 per cent, is made in advance, and tJie 
balance settled on delivery. Again, sometimes the whole invoice amount 
is paid in advance wdiere the vendor known to be reliable. 

§ Cf. Fay, op. ciU, p. 136. • * 
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revised law has widened the scope of business of purchasing 
societies, *»and they may now, as such, carry on the business 
of mcaiufa^turing or production, working upon material 
either produced by , themselves or bought from outpiue. 
For example, the society may produce silkworm ijggs, or 
cultivate vegetables ibr its members' private use, or run a 
poultry farm and distribute the produce among its members. 
At present the principal productive processes undertaken 
by such societies are the manufacture of chemical fertilizers 
and Japanese soy. (A kind of sauce made of beans or peas, 
used for cooking or as a relish.) 

4. Distribution of goods among members. A ])urchasing 
society has no great need for keeping a “shop,” as is the case 
with a co-operative store proper, for the goods are usually 
delivered to members at the railway station, or at the society’s 
office. 

Goviemmeut reports furnish no material as to how the 
pripe.5 of goods to be di:#tributed arc fixed, but as far as I 
can ascertain by referring to a Japanese book on this subject f 
and judging by the practice obtaining in Japanese co- 
operative storey, prices arc fixed somewhere about cost, plus 
a small percentage to meet the expenses actually incurred 
by the society, plus a surcharge for overhead expenses ; so 
that the prices thus fixed arc generally lower than the 
currssit market prices and a little higher than cost price, 
for co-operative societies deem Jt more advisable to sell at 
lower prices -fhan those ruling in the district, than to pay 
high dividends to members who, being simpie farmers, are 
more iinprcssed by low purchase prices, than by the prospect 
of dividends* on their purchases. 

It i§ illuminating to note that this plan, i.e. low prices, 
is the ?lile also in co-operative stqfes, which would rather 
point to the fact that the Japanese mind is not yet ripe for 
, the system ‘of dividend on purchase, such as is universally 
practised afl over the world, especially in the En^m 

co-opprative stores. There ipay be a few purchasing societies 

• 

* They include co-operative stores. 

t Tsuzoku Sangyo-Kumiai (Eleijjieiilary Course on Co-o^cration, by 
S, Sako, 1914, p. 257). 
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1 

which sell at the ruling prices, and then distribute their 
surplus as dividends among members, as is * the case 
in English co-operative stores or German supply socipties,* 
bit ^their number in Japan is exceedingly small. * 

Some,societics sell all their goods to members against cash 
payment ; in some societies all sales<- are made on credit, 
and some societies again employ both systems. Of course, 
the cash payment system is preferable whenever possible, 
but a strict observance of the rule of cash payment is not 
so vital, as in the case of co-operative stores. For raw 
material sold to members is, as a rule, used in the production 
of goods of higher value, wliich may themselves be handled 
by the society. However, various efforts afe being made 
on the part of societies to encourage cash payments. For 
example, members may receive dividends (or may lay claim 
to the special reserve fund) in proportion to the amount of 
purchases made by them ; discount is allowed on* cash 
payments ; savings coupons corresponding to of^ the 
total amount of purchase are issued ; members ,^ho Kave 
purchased against cash for a whole month are given money 
prizes, in some cases i per cent, on purchases. 

Nevertheless, in Japanese purchasing societies, as well as 
in German societies, sale on credit is fairly widelj practised. 

* In German supply societies, “ prices are fixed by the Committee of 
Management with the assent of the Board of Supervision. It is usual to 
ad<l to llio total cost price a small J^ercentage to meet expenses of ma"‘:age- 
ment and to build up a fixed reserve and a working reserve. Many 
societies, however, charge current places and at the end tlie yeaf, after 
making suitable appropriations to reserve and for w 4 rr?ring expenses, 
divide the surplus ^among the members in proportion to the value of the 
goods purchased by each. This method has the advantage of tending to 
stimulate purchases by the members ; and, further, it enables smidl losses 
on particular sales to be distributed •over the annual business. Many 
societies pay no other dividend apart from this ' goods dividend ' ” (Cahill, 
op, cit., p. 170). 

t In German purcliasiug societies, members are usually allotted a 
fixed amount of credit, withirf' the limit oA'which the}'- may be supplied 
with goods. Many societies provide in their rules of business that payment 
must be made within twenty or thirty days from the date, of receipt of 
a very large number appear to allow payment fof most articles 
to be deferr^ for throe months and, after the lapse of that period, to 
charge interest at the rate of 5 per cent., or at a higher rate should they 
hapjien to be obliged to pay abnormal rdtes for, their own accommodettion. 
To stimulate speedy payment it i.s a not unusual practice to allow a discount 
of I to 2 per cent, to members settling their accounts within thirty days. 
The great nmjority of societies insist ♦upon full settlement within nine 
months*' (Cahill, op, cit., p. Jtyo), ‘ 
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The length of credit ranges between one month and eight 
months, a»d a certain rate, say 10 per cent., of interest is 
charged on such account. When the society allows members 
to purchase raw material on credit, sometimes a limit f Jr 
such purchases is set by the society, in conformity Mjith the 
member's credit limit,* or at the discretion of the president, 
etc. 

When good^ arc sold on credit there arises the question 
how debts are to be collected and how membei's are to 
be penalized for non-payment or delay in payment. The 
Government report, in answer to these questions, cites the 
following instances ; — 

'he Methods of Collecting Debts. 

(a) Officials are dispatched for this ptirpose. 

{b) Accounts are rendered to members monthly, or every 
other month, or twice a year ; and in this manner accotmts are 
collected. 

(c) The society allows members to pay at harvest time. 

£d) ,Pebts are settled by'deducting the amount of such debts 
from the proceeds of sale due to the debtor, or from his savings 
account, etc. 

* The Treatment of Bad Debts. 

{a) The member who has failed to pay his debt is expelled 
from the society by vote at the general meeting. 

{b) Any d/stribution of goods to the hamlet to which such 
member belongs is suspended until payment is made by him! 

(c) A penalty for default, after the debt is due, is imposed at 

the rate of’ 5 percent, per day, and in such ca.se purchases on 
credit hre susp*jnded for one month ; and each default involves 
a further suspension for one month. If the defaidt occurs three 
times, the defaulter is expelled. » 

(d) Tie member’s credit limit is low'ered. 

{e} Purchaiije on credit or el^en any distribution of goods is 
suspended for the following year, etc. 

In theory, in well-conducted societies, no goods will 
I'emain unsold, but in prActice there is usually some residue 
of goods, aqd this is disposed of in the following ways : — 

(a) The reJiduc may be used as lottery prizes at tlie geii^ftiii* 
meetings. 

{b) *It may be sold by aucifion. 

{d) It may be disposed of to the officials. 

(c) It may be returned to the wholesalers who supplied the 
goods, according to agreemenf, etc. , 
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5. Distribution of profits. When the society sells goods 
at cost price or slightly above cost price, as is t^ie case in 
J^pan, and thus endeavours to stimulate the direct interest 
of meinbers in the purchase of raw material, any surplus 
is gcnemlly applied towards the reserve fund and towards 
interest on capital, leaving nothing for dividend on purchase. 
When the practice of sale at the current price is adopted 
the co-operative principle of division of profit is generally 
followed. As has been mentioned in the case of marketing 
societies (i.c. after provision for interest on capital and 
towards the reserve fund has been made) the simplus is 
divided among members proportionately to the amount of 
purchases made ; or when such surplus goes to make up 
a special reserve fund the members can lay claim to it in 
the same proportion. 

Even if a purchasing society does not sell at current 
prices, but onl}^ sligl.tly above actual cost price, and has'other 
departments, such as marketing and/or credit departments, 
the net profits accruing from tlicse various departments are 
pooled ; therefore, even if the purchasing '•department of 
the society can show no profit, the members-'of the society 
will, neverthele.ss, under this pooling system, benefit from 
the profits of other departments. In such cases the net 
profit of the society, after making due provision for interest 
on capital and the reserve fund, is divided in proportion 
to the degree in which members have made use of their 
society in its various activities, including the amount of 
purchases. When such a surplus is paid into the special 
reserve fund the claim of members to such fund is In like 
proportion. 

I , 

§4. The Advantages ' of Purchasing Societies and 
Obstacles to' their Further Development. 

adr^antages of farmers combining together for 
purchasing fertilizers, seeds, foodstuffs and other /aw 
material or agricultural requirements are obvious. It is 
hardly necessary to go into -details of how members arc 
enabled by co-operative, purchasing of raw materials to 
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carry on their respective businesses more advantageously, 
than whdn no such organization was available. The 
materials supplied by their societies are usually of vastly 
superior quality tc. those supplied by dealers ii^ the 
locality. Members can obtain their requirements* at far 
lower prices through the economies of co-operative societies, 
which purchase in 'bulk either direct from producers or else 
from large reliable wholesalers ; and, moreover, special 
reduced freight rates may be conceded by the State railway 
administration, etc. Thus, members are freed from the 
various abuses of dealers in fertilizers and other commodities. 
Dishonest methods of these dealers have been exposed in 
the reports of many purchasing societies, and frequently 
the establishment of such societies has brought about 
the complete disappearance of these tricksters from vil- 
lages^ 

When purchasing societies arc combined with mar- 
k'iting societies, as is* often the case, the advantages 
of co-operation are enormous^ increased. Members 
can buy »matetials of uniform quality at a lower price 
than that current in the locality, and sell the finished 
products of uniform quality at a higher price than 
they are able to do individually. It is not necessary 
to dwell further on the moral, educational and ethical value 
of such sqcieties. * 

, Hewever, pany purchasing societies have failed, or have 
experienced "ifhe greatest difficulties in management from 
various causes, siich as a sudden fall of priees of materials 
after phrehase ; purchasing aj abnormally high prices through 
the lack of' necessary capital, thus missing the opportune 
moment for purchase ; through shop-lifting, theft and 
other a'nforeseen losses the abnosmal increase of working 
expenses ; bad debts ; the oppositiem of retail dealers ; 
decrease ih the purchasing power of members qwing^ 
to fall of prices of their products ; loss arising from the 
difference between samples sent and the goods actually 
delivered, and deterioration of goods during storage, 
etc. ; but, above all, most' failures have been caused 
by the inexperience of directors. As we have stated. 
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in the case of marketing societies, commercial educa- 
tion and the training of officials are urgent necdsf* 

, Although it is not necessary to tiiscourage the suppl3dng 
of n?embers with domestic necessities,, as is being done in 
some parts of Germany,! the system of cash payment must 
be more widely and strictly adhered to, without having 
regard to the class of goods supplied, for cash payment is 
one of the vital conditions for the success of purchasing 
societies. 

* TJiere is one example of a fertilizer society which engaged as managing 
director a former dealer in this commodity. The society flourished 
exceedingly by dint of the energy and resource of its managing director, 
but it was ultimately found that this society became Aoo commercial in 
spirit, with a resultant loss of the true co-operative principle. 

t “ The Agricultural Co-operative Union discourages any extension of 
business in these directions (sale of various household requisites), only 
favouring it in particular localities when unduly high prices are con- 
tinuously charged to the population by retail dealers (Cahill, op. cit., 
p. i6i). 
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§ 1. The Nature of Machinery Societies. 

By the term • machinery society ” I mean to convey, as 
I have done in the previous chapters, such co-operative 
society as — 

(1) cither itself undertakes the manufacturing processes of 
• its members’ products. For example, the erection 

of a silk-reeling, factory for the purpose of reeling 

* * silje from the cocoons of its members ; 

(2) or provi(^es certain premises, plant, or appliances for 

the common use of members. For example, the 
erectioA of a silk-reeling factory where members 
may reel silk themselves. 

Therefore, it must be understood that the term as I use 
it Ijjj-S a wider sense than the t«yin * “ machine society.” 

Notwithstanding this shortcoming, I use this term because 
the literal tiitoslation of the j’apanese words " Seisan-Ku- 
nliai,” i.e. productive society (the term used^in the Japanese 
Co-opeyative Law before the revision in 1921), ” Riyo- 
Kumiai,” oj* utilization or Utility society f (the term used 
in tlie revised Co-operative Law) fails to convc}'’ the true 
nature.* of this type of society, the former being quite 
misleading to foreign readers (fo? the terra raay be mis- 
construed meaning the self-governing workshop of the 

• For example, CahHl, op, cit., p. 222, describing tlie object oi machine 
societies, says : ** Co-operative m^.chine societies may have as their object 
the purchase and utilization in common of tlie agricultural macliines, or 
simply the purchase for immediate sale to their members.*' 

t The Englisli term used in The Oo-operative Societies of Jap issued by 
the Ministry of AgriculXire and CXmimerc^ 1921. 

275 • 
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French type *), and the latter term, utilization or utility 
society, failing to convey any definite conception-. 

I think it advisable here to state in a few words why 
the J^apanese Co-operative Law changed the term, “ Pro- 
ductive Society ” into " Utilization or Utility Society.” 
The first clause of the law (before 1921) defined the 
scope of business of a " productive society ” as follows : 
“ To undertake the manufactui'c of members,; products or 
to provide plant (or appliances) necessary for industry for 
the common use of members.” 

Therefore, this type of society was only allowed to be 
organized by “ associations of producers.” However, con- 
sequent to the growing demand on the part o‘i ” associations 
of consumers ” for taking up the second part of the business 
of a “ productive society,” for example, to build houses 
for members, to provide a public batli for the use of members, 
or to supply members with electric light, etc., the revision 
was made both in the name and* in the function of the 
” productive society.” Thus, the same section qf the first 
clause now reads as follows ; ” (The object of the Utilization 
Society is) to provide premises or plant , necessary for 
industry or economy for the common use of members.” 
As will be seen in the new section, the wording “ to undertake 
manufacture of members’ products,” has been deleted and 
the words “necessary for •economy” have been inse^’ted 
for the following reasons :-7- 

1. The sense of the wording, " to undertake the manufacture 
of members' products,” is, so the legi.slators maintained, already 
provided for in the words “ to provide plant necessary for 
industry.” However, the propricj’.y of such omission is doubtful. 

2. The word “ economy ” (meaning principally domestic 
economy), was inserted in order to permit associations of con- 
sumers to rmdertake the, second paft of the busines^' of the 
“ productive society ”, rmder the old law. 

jConsequently, the title of “ productive society ” was 
dropped, and that of “ utilization society ” was* adopted in 
its stead. Thus, as in the ca,se of purchasing societies, 

♦ Productive societies (Produktivgeuossenschaften) or self-governing 
workshops, as they arc called, are associations of manual labourers who 
produce goods and market same in the v'orkshops democratically controlled 
, under directors elected from Among themselves. 
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machinery societies (or titilization societies, as the Japanese 
law now terms them), include both associations of producers 
and a^oci?*tions of consumers, with the above mentioneil 
objects respectively, • • 

Here, of course, I deal only with machinery sftcieties 
organized by producers : — 

§ 2. The Development and the Present Position of 
Machinery Societies and Their Federation. 

Machinery societies occupy, as regards number, the most 
insignificant position in the whole movement, machinery 
societies (exclusively) numbering only loi at the end of 1921. 
(There were a»535 credit societies [excl.i|, while all other 
societies totalled 13,770 for the same year.) It is worthy of 
note that machinery societies first appeared, just as they 
are in most cases developing at present, as a subsidiary 
part of the other types of societies,* notably marketing 
and purchasing societies^ The following table will reveal 
th 5 above-mentioned facts : — 

Development of Machinery Societies in their Various Forms. f 
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37 
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57 
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29 
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53 
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1917 
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25 
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55 
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49 
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27 
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59 
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30 
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38 
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67 
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♦ It must be.remembcred that according to the Japanese Law, machinery 
societies, as su^h, arc not allowed to market products. For this purpoi:c 
they must start marketing societies. Nor may they pursrfiase goods 
except for the common use of their members ; they must start purchasing 
societitSs if they wish to dii^tributJ commodities for the exclusive use of 
individual members. 

t This and the following tables arc qiioted from the Co-operative Societies 
of Japan, 1921, and Sangyd-Kumi^i Yoran (Statistics of Oo-operativc 
Societies), 1922, issued bj the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce. 
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In 1919, machinery societies in their various combinations 
put together formed only i6*8 per cent, of the total of all 
other societies in Japan. * 

Mftst of the machinery societies are incorporated under 
limited' liability as shown below. JThese figures apply 
only to machinery societies [exclusivelyH.) ; — 


Year. 

limited 

Liability. 

Unlimited 

Liability. 

Liability 
limited by 
Guarantee. 

1903 . . 

9 

7 



1905 • • 

21 

9 

« 

1910 . 

56 

20 

2 

1914 . . 

125 

17 

I 

1915 . . 

117 

13 

2 

1916 . . 

117 

15 

2 

1917 . . 

118 

T 3 

2 ’• 

1918 . . 

112 

^3 

2 

1919 . . i 

1 

lOI 

13 

I * ’ 

& 


The number of members and the amouip: of capital of 
machinery societies in their various fonns, up to 1918, 
increased as shown in the table on the next pa^e. 

Machinery societies, like other types of societies,, .are 
predominantly agricultural in nature. The occupatipns of 
members of machinery societies at the end c ‘of 1918 wdre 
as follows : — 


Agriculture 

. 244,25?) 

Industry . . . ‘ . 

. . 9,966 

Commerce ..... 

• 11.740 

Fishery ..... 

2 . 7 ?r 

Forestry 

145 

Miscellaneous • . 

. 6,626 

Total 

• 275,454 


Federations of machinery societies (exclusively) did not 
come into being till the end of 1921. There was only one 
federation of marketing, purchasing an4 machinery societies, 
and there were two federations of credit, marketing. 
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(■ 

purchasing and machinery societies at the end of 1921. 
Therefore, it will not be necessary to go into this 
matter. 


§3i Various Kinds of Machinery Societies. 

The principle of the machinery society; may be applied 
in various ways, and the nature of the plant and appliances 
provided by such societies are many and varied, yet wc must 
remember that the characteristics of Japanese agriculture 
and industry are to a certain extent reflected in the nature 
of the plant and appliances provided by such societies. 
I mean that, for example, we have in Japan po threshing- 
machine societies, nor steam-plough societies such as we 
find in Germany,* for in Japan the cultivation of rice is 
carried on in “paddy-fields” (i.e. fields that are kept 
under water for a certain period of the year), where, the 
steam-plough would be practically useless ; and in- 
tensive c\iltivation is universally resorted to.f On the 
other hand, silk-reeling machinery societies have kttained 
a standard of efficiency unequalled anywhere else in the 
world, t ^ 

Below I shall describe the principal forms ^of these 
societies in Japan, classifying them into : — ‘ 

1. The first type : macliinery societies, which them.selves 
undertake the manufacture 'of their members’ product’s. 
(Kako-Kumiai, to use the Japanese term.) 

2. The second type : machinery societies which provide > 

plant and appliances for the common use of their menibers 
(Shiyo-Kumiai). ^ 

♦ According to Mr. Cahill, in Germany there were, at the end of 1910, 
571 machinery .societies, 420 threshing-machine societies, 32 steam-plough 
societies, 116 other machine societies. Besides the above, in 1908 'there 
were 56 common pasture societies; in 1910, 122 water supply societies, 
400 electricity societies. He adds that a large number of rural credit 
and supply societies and dairy and corn-.selling .societies also provide 
*tfuichines for the use of their members.'' (Cahill, op. cit., p. 2142-228.) 
t The Foundations of Japan, by R. Scott, 1922, pp. 367-8. 

I Referring to cfx:oon machinery societievS in Europe, C. R. Fay says: 
One reads occa.sionally of a co-operative . . . silk cf^jcoon society . . . 
which is connected with the cultures of small farmers, but they are too 
rare and immature to provide matter foil analysis." {Co-operation at Home 
and Abroad, p. 178.) ^ * 
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(i.) Machinery Societies which Themselves Undertake 
THE Manufacture of their Members’ Products.* 

The irp^ortant societies of tliis type comprise the 
following : — 

I. Machinery Societies for Drying of Cocoons, for Reel- 
ing of Cocoons antj for Re-reeling of Silk. 

These machinery societies are mostly to be found in 
those prefectures where the silk industry is flourishing, 
notably in Gumma, Nagano and Yamanashi, etc. Needless 
to say, in most cases they are carried on as the productive 
departments of silk marketing societies. The total amount 
of charges made by these societies in 1918 amounted to 
Yi8o,872. t The operation of these silk machinery societies, 
which have hardly any parallel in the world, their evolution 
from the machinery societies of the second type, and the 
probable effect of such evolution on the constitution of the 
marketing societies to which such machinery societies belong, 
h 5 ve‘ been already fully dealt with in a previous chapter, 

(pp. 210-4) . Here I will make a few supplementary remarks, 

0 • 

♦ Machinery societies of this type have greatly developed in Europe, 
but are always caAied on in conjunction with marketing societies, such as 
dairies, bacon-curing, vine-growing and. distilling societies. On the other 
hand, “ co-ojferativfi selling, apart from the sale of produce already 
co-operativcly transformed, is as yet very little developed in Europe,” 
to quote Mr, Fay (Co-operation at Home and Abroad, p, 179). By far 
tlie^^iost important of all these co-opdl'ative marketing and machinery 
societies, winch have flourished in any European countries such as Den- 
mark, ‘•Ireland, JFrance, Belgium, Itafy, etc., are dairying societies (to 
give them their® English name, for in Japan these would have to be 
called co-operative marketing and machinery societies^of dairy produce). 
In Demtvirk, according to Mr. H. Faber, in 1914, there were i,i68 dairying 
societies; far exceeding the number of similar undertakings carried on* on 
capitalistic linc^ (the number of pr^/ate collective dairies being 196, and 
that o^estate dairies sixteen for the same year) . In Germany in 1910 there 
were 3,193 dairying societies. As to the details of these dairying societies 
and jithcr marketing and machinery’^ societies (or societies for “ co- 
cfperative production,” as they Jrc sometimes*called), sec chapters especially 
devoted to this type of co-operation in Mr. CahiM's report on Agricultural 
Credit and Agricultural Co-operation in Germany, and Mr. Fay's Co-operation 
at Home and ^hroad, and also Mr. H. Faber's Co-operation in Denmark, 
The most important marketing societies which have develope>l in Euroj^e, 
without the society undertaking manufacture of the members' produce, 
are cotn-selling societies aii^i egg-‘Jfclling societies, etc. 

t Government reports give the figure for charges made without specifying 
how many societies this figure represents, etc. 

There is no other material avaij^ible by which to judge thairaportance 
of such societies in each prefecture beyond the fees charged by societies. 
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citing one of the machinery societies which form part of 
the Minamisansha Federation. 

this particular society, sixty basins are employed 
(another 140 basins being provided for the common use 
of mentoers). Dried cocoons delivered by members are 
reeled into silk ; after a re-reeling process the silk is trans- 
ferred to the marketing department for di'sposiil. Deprecia- 
tion of machinery is met by a special reserve fund, the 
reserve fund and paid-up shares. 

2. Machineiy Societies for Polishing Rice and Grinding 
Barley. 

Sixch societies have developed in twenty-two different 
prefectures, including Ehime, Chiba, etc. The charges 
made by all these societies totalled in 1918 ¥8,679, charges 
for Ehime alone being ¥1,072, and for Chiba ¥1,064. 

3. Machinery Societies for Dyeing and Finishing Textile 
Goods. 

Such societies may be found in Nara, ¥amanashi, Naganp, 
¥amagata, Fukui, Tottori, Okayama, Wakayama, Kagawa, 
Ehime and Oita Prefectures, where weaving is carried on 
by small producers. The charges made by^these societies 
in 1918 amounted to ¥114,576, including ¥48,159 for 
Nara, ¥37,901 for Okayama, and ¥23,782 for ¥amanashi. 

4. Other Machinery Societies of the First Type. 

Besides those enumerated above there are machinery 

societies for — 

(fl) Condensing mUk. 

(b) Grinding- flour. 

(c) Packing rice. 

(d) Crushing bean-oil cake. 

(e) Refining wheat flour. 

{/) Making strip or, pig iron, p 

(g) Refining rice flour, wheat flour and flour of other 
cereals. 

(k) Pulping bark from the trees (EdgewoVthia Chry- 
santha). 

(i) Twisting silk-thread. 

(/) Sugar refining and preparing of Katsuobxishi (a 
certain kind ofidried :6sh used'for cooking). 
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(ii.) Machinery Societies of the Second Type,* 

These societies, differing from the first type, do not 
themselvxfs undertake manufacturing business, but provide 
plant and appliances for the common use of their ijpAnbers. 
Important machinery societies of this type are as follows : — 

1. Silk-reeling *iMachinery Societies. These societies, as 
already stated, have developed in silk-producing prefectures 
such as Gumma, Saitama, Chiba, Yamagata, Kanagawa, 
Gifu, Fukui, Fukushima, Ishikawa, Okayama, etc. The 
fees charged in these prefectures in 1918 aggregated 
Y279,02I. It must be remembered that in some cases, 
especially in* Gumma, these machinery societies are carried 
on in the same building with the first type of silk machinery 
societies. 

2. Land Societies, f In this type of society arable land, 

• hlic tyi^es of machincr>’ societies in Germany and other continental 
countries whicli occupy important a position as do silk marketing 
Societies in Japan, are threshing-machine societies and steam-plough 
societies. •It will he interesting, therefore, to give a brief outline of these 
societies. In Germany 571 machinery societies whicJi purchased agri- 
cultural flfiachines for the common use of their members, were known 
to be in existence in 1910, with a membership of 12.441. The most 
important of tkesc are threshing-machine societies and steam-plough 
societies, the former numbering 423. the latter thirty-two in 1910. Other 
machinery ifocietic%, including movable grist mills, straw- pressing machines, 
drilling, sowing, and weighing machines ; grass (meadow) rollers, and for 
constructing light field railways, etc., were ii6 in number. The threshing 

chine societies are operated in t>e following way : '' Many societies, 
when thcTnachine is not movable, adopt the plan of giving its use to 
^enlbers accq;tding to the date of receipt by the committee of request 
therefor. Baf at the beginning of the tlireshing season many societies 
•only allow members the use of the machine for a proportion of the time 
stipulated in order to give every member an opjJbrtunity to renew his 
supply of straw. If it is transportable it is arranged that members in the 
same locality use it consecutively^ so as to prevent waste of time and cost 
involved in transport. The majority of societies purchase transportable 
machines, but while the machine is transported to the farms of large 
landhdders, the smaller farmers bring their corn to the machine shed." 
(Cahill, op. cit., pp. 224-j.) Steam-plough societies work similarly to 
threshing-machine societies. 

Besides in Germany, such machinery societies arc to be found in Belgium 
and France. In Belgium, machines are owned by cornices agricoles and 
the local leagues, or by special co-operative societies, while in France 
such machines are owned by syndicates or by their co-o(^crativc annexes. 
Th« methods of operatiqp are riore or less the same, whatever the country 
and whatever the legal constitution of the society, {Co-operaiion at Home 
and Abroad, by C. R. Fay, pp. 145-148.) 

t Compare with German Common Pasture and Land# Purcliasc and 
Settlement Societies.^ The former soc^ties, w^bich in 1908 numbered 
fifty-six, either rent or purchase land fer common pasture ; the majority 
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mulberry fields, waste-land, building sites, ponds for ice- 
making reservoirs, forests, and fields for " green manuring ”♦ 
are< purchased by societies for the common use, of their 
members. The fees for use are calcula'ied usually on the 
basis of interest on current prices of land. The fees charged 
by these societies of ever}' description wfere ¥34,484 in 1918. 
I cannot do better than cite two examples of this type of 
society, which is gaining ground rapidly in Japan. 

One society of this type in Hydgo Prefecture reports its 
mode of operation as follows : — This society purchased 
arable land covering i'56 cho (i cho 2| acres) for the 
common use of members. The fixed capitjjl, including 
purchase price sunk in this venture, is reported to have 
been ¥6,003. This land is parcelled out among members 
by ballot. The member who uses his portion of land has 
to pay in daily or monthly instalments to the society fees 
corresponding to the interest on the price of his portion of 
land (such price varying according to location). The 
money thus paid by each cultivator is placed to his credit 
in a special deposit account, which is finally jtpplied to the 
payment of fees ; or the farmer in question l>as to deliver 
all his rice to the society, which rice is sold by the society. 
After deducting fees from the proceeds of such sale the rest 
is retained and placed in his special deposit account. WTien 
such deposit reaches the pride of his portion of land sudi 
land becomes his property. • , • , 

A further interesting example of land society* Is reported 
from ¥odomura' (village). This society is called^ the 
¥odomura Co-operative Credit, purchasing, and Marketing 
Society, and was established in igo8. In order tO do away 


are stated to prefer the latter course. "It is usual to divide the arean into 
a fixed number of tracts, on each* of which, ih rotation, the stock grazes 
for from eight to twelve daJys. The fees for pasturing depend upon the 
kind and age of tlie animals.” The latter (Land Purchase and Settlement 
Societies) have different objects ; some erect dwellings on the^^ioldings of 
members, other*!,, purchase land for the establishment of holdings, others 
afford assistance, financial and advisory, in connection with tlie building 
of dwellings or the creation of holdings. Parthcr* in Germany there wbre 
in 19T0 about 122 water su[)ply societies, whicli aim at providing districts 
with a proper water supply. (See Cahill, op. cit., Z'27-8.) 

* See ” Greerf Manuring in Note on Agriculture in Japan, by Nicholson, 
.pp. 04^6, 
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with frequent disputes occurring between landowners and 
tenants, a new scheme of cultivation of land in the manner 
of a machinery society, as already mentioned, was introduced 
in 1914 ;* as in t|je case of machinery societies proper, 
where a member has to pay a fee for the use of mCctminery, 
land-cultivation is carried on on a similar basis. Members 
owning land in tile society’s area must put at the disposal 
of the society all such land, for the use of which they receive 
a fee in kind. Such land is then parcelled out and allocated 
to members wishing to cultivate same, for which such 
members miist pay a fee, also in kind. Such cultivating 
members must only cultivate land allocated to them by the 
society. Such holding of land for cultivation by members 
may be for quite a limited period. All questions relating 
to fees payable by, or to, members, the parcelling out of 
land, the period for which such land is to be held, and so 
forth, arc settled by a committee consisting of eleven land- 
qwqers, twelve cultivating members, three officials of 
village agricultural societies, twelve non-members who must 
be farmta'S or who arc interested in agriculture, or who are 
patrons of the society. In 1914 there were about 16 cho 
of land (i cho'—- 2 \ acres) under cultivation by the society, 
and the re^ults*scem to give (mtire satisfaction to all parties 
concerned. (Described fully in Sangya-Kiiniiai, or Co- 
op '^ration, No. 203, September, *1932, a periodical issued by 
the .Co-operative Union,) 

’ 3. VarioD^ Cocoon Machinery Societies. These include 
the provision of cocoon drying apparatus, drying houses 
and disinfection apparatus, etc., and all other kinds of 
appliances »and apparatus necessary for cocoon cultivation 
for the use of their members. The fees charged by these 
.societies in 1918 amoun^tcd to ¥36,412. 

4. There are many other kinds of. machinery societies 
which are. to be found in many parts of Japan. Those of 
importance include : — ^ 

(q) Cartage and weaving machinery societies.* (The fees 
in 1956 totalled ¥8,099.) 

* The classing together of two diU’erent industries, sucli as cartage and 
weaving machinery societies, seeiis to be a conMnoii failing in the com- 
pilation of Japanese statistics. * . 
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(6) Rice-polishing and barley-grinding societies, {The 
fees in 1918 totalled ¥23,498.) 

(c) Various storage and warehousing societies (other than 

rice-granaries). (The fees in 1918 totalled ¥8,817.) 

(d) Wdeties for the common use of live-stock.* These 

societies are to be found in Np-gasaki, ¥amanashi, 
Nagano, Iwate, Aomori, Shimano," Kagoshima and 
Hokkaido, Most of them provide bulls for breeding 
purposes and some provide oxen for cultivating the .soil. 
5. Miscellaneous Machinery Societies. Besides all those 
enumerated above, hundreds of miscellaneous machinery 
societies arc to be found here and there all over the 


country. However, as most of these are of J>mall import- 
ance, I need only deal with societies for machinery and 
for other appliances for common us(i. There are societies 
for the following trades and purposes ; — 


Straw'-rope making. 
Mat-making. 

Calico printing. 

Chaff-cutting, 

Tea manufacturing. 

Water mills. 

Electric dynamos, lighting f 
and electric fans. 

Milking. 

Fishing grounds. 

Fishing boats and implements. 
Wood sawing. . 

Dyeing. 


Pottery. 

Silk-tw'isting. 

Vegetable market. . 

Papier mach(3 and papier 
mach6 stamping. 

Flour refining. 

Charcoal burning.' 

Macaroni making. 

Making crates for apples... 
Grass cutting. 

¥east-making pLant. 
Knitting, 

Irrigation, pumping, etc. 


♦ In Germany in 1910 there were 20I registered and 3,000 unregistered 
breeding societies which aim at promoting cattle-breeding witiiin tlicir 
districts, and State aid has been granted throughout Germany to promote 
these societies (Cahill, op. cit., p. 226). 

t Of late, electricity societies have made remarkable progress in 
Germany. In 1913 the liumber of such societies is estimated" by Cahill 
to be from 600 to 700. Tlierc arc three main groups : — 

1. “Electricity producing and distributing societies, wil^i their own 
power statiouSi and conducting installations. 

2. Societies erecting their own conducting installations, but obtaining 

their supply from others. ’ * 

3. Societies representing merely combinations of pdrsons to secure 
electric supply by guaranteeing a minimum purchase of current from 
producers in order to obtain reduced rat^s therefor “ For further details, 
rec Electricity Societies," Cahill, op. cit, pp. 218-222, 
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Further, there are societies for the common use of articles 
necessary for funerals ! 

Japan perliaps is unequalled in the numberless varietiesjof 
machinery societies.. It would no doubt be interesting and 
even amusing to go into details regarding these muliliarious 
machinery societies. « However, as they are, in the aggregate 
of their operation^, not very considerable, and also as it is 
almost impossible for me at present to collect data, I shall 
conclude this chapter by adding some remarks on the 
benefits derived from machinery societies in general. 

The benefits of machinery societies are obvious ; farmers 
have the use of expensive machinery and other implements, 
such as they would not be able to afford to buy, thus 
enabling them more efficiently to follow their respective 
work. For example, when the society provides a factory 
for common use, members can participate in the great 
advantages which machine-production on a large scale 
aifo.’rds. * 

When “Such machinery societies function as the subsidiary 
organizations of marketing and purchasing societies, such as 
we have seen, the activity and business of these latter will 
also be immensely benefited and will increase the profits 
of membefs. * 
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ASSOCIATIONS OF CONSUMERS 
§ 1. Introduction. 

As compared with the remarkable development in the 
last twenty years, of producers’ co-operative societies in 
Japan, the objects of which are to increase the profits of 
members individually, viz. credit, marketing, purchasing 
and machinery societies, the progscss of the Consumers’ 
Co-operative Movement, organized by consumers, as suet, 
has been very slow, and its achievements have been 
practically nil. 

The Co-operative Store* Movement, wlfich originated 
and has growm to such wonderful dimeKsions in Great 
Britain and has spread all over the worlchf has had only 
a faint echo in Japan. Although earnest efforts have been 
made from time to time, it may be said that the co-operative 
stores are still at an experimental stage, as^as the caSe 
with the BritisV co-operative stores until the last quarteV 

of the nineteenth century. Mr. Motoida states 'in his 

« 

r 

* As lias been pointed out, the Japanese Co-operative Law classifies 
co-operative stores and purchasing societies under the same name, there- 
fore one must be very careful in reading the statistics of JapaV*ese C07 
operation, otherwise, one may Vie led to for^n a false conception. To cite 
an example, Mr. Totomiahz, in his book, Theorie, Geschichte u, ^Praxis der 
Konsumcntcnorganisalion, 10T4, gave the number of Japaneso co-operative 
stores as 792 lor 1909 ; however, most of these were, in t, purchasing 
societies of ^jiivduceys, and the number of co-operative stores was 
barely 10. 

t The following table, quoted from^tlie Etiglish tr^inslation of* Con- 
sumers’ Co-operative Societies by C. Gide, 1922 (p. 30), although the 
statistics are^ rather old, will show dearly the distribution and the com- 
parative efficiency of cq^operativc store».‘in varioiy} European countries in 
*1914. (See next page.) ' 
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book* that in 1877 an association for the promotion of co-oper- 
ative stores was established, and a small shop was actually 
opened for business ; but this association and the store soon 
disappeare'fl, leaving po trace. This first store has no connec- 
tion at all with the later development of co-operativ -Stores 
in Japan. This lattor development really begins with the 
Kybdokai Store, which was started in 1901 in the building of 
the House of .Representatives for the purpose of supplying the 
lower grades of parliamentary officials with the necessaries 
of life. In 1919 (according to the estimate of Mr. Motoida) 
there were about eighty-five co-operative stores, f and the 
total membership of forty-nine societies .sending in reports 
for the same* 3/ear was 47,000, and the aggregate sales 
amounted to ¥6,500,000. But all of these are of quite recent 
birth J (i.e. they have been started since the passing of 


Country. j 

Nunibt. r of 
Societies. 

0 

Number of 
Meiuben; (jii 
tlviutaijtls). 

ProiTor ti<.)n 
pt.*r T,o()o 
Inhabitants. 

j Funiovor 
j (in thousands). 

4 « 

British IslcS . 


3-0.54 

,64 

/ 88 ,ooo 

Gcnnany . . . . 

^.375 

2,000 (?) 

I 21 

28,000 (?) 

Russia . * , 

13,000 

1,500 

34 

32,000 

France 


881 

90 

12,840 

Austria . . . * . 

F47I 

423 

70 

7,200 

Italy . . . . . 

2,481 

400 

43 

7,200 (?) 

Switzerland . . . 

396 

276 j 

1 290 

5/240 

Denmark .... 

1,560 

i 250 

330 

6,000 

Hungary .... 

1,300 

i 200 (?) 

40 

3,000 

Btiffgium . . 

205 

■•170 j 

90 

1 ,920 

Swediui . ‘ . . . 1 

608 


io8 

I 2.440 

IV)Jand . . * . . ! 

1,500 

’ 120 

33 

1 i,08o 

!^olJand . . . . ! 

135 

90 

72 

1 1,040 

Finland .... I 


97 

120 

i • 2.520 

Spain I 

200 1 

40 

**30 

1 800 . 

Norway . . . . j 

172 _ 1 

30 

42 

; 530 


* Shohi-Kimiiai Unddron (the Co-operative Store Movornent), 1921, p. 
273 ‘ 

, t Nt-ffon I^oddncnkan (the |a}>anesc I.al>oiir Year Book) for 1920, com- 
piled by the Ohara Institute 01 Social Kcscirch, gives tlic niiinber of stores 
us 175 ; iB^it there is not much difference in the mimber of stores furiiisliing 
reports, whic'h arc .(6, as against ^9, given by Mr. Motoida. 


t The Year el 

The Year of 


Kstablisbiacnt. No. of Societies. 

EstabJishment. 

1 *^ No. of Societies, 

1901 

1912-I915 

. . 6 

1907 . 

1917 • • 

• 4 

1908 

. I0l8 , . 

9 

1909 . . • 2 • 

lyia . 

. 14 

(Motoida, op, 274)! 
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the Co-operative Law), being in most cases (about 8o per 
cent, of the total) organized by civil servants, the salaried 
eijiployees of joint stock companies and clerks in general. 
They are not Jinimated b)' .such ideals as th^. complete 
elimi^tion of " profit ” and “ profit-making ” from the 
economic organization, the object being only the immediate 
benefits derived from collective purchase. 

Notwithstanding that the cost of living in Japan has gone 
up year by year, the causes of such a slow development of 
co-operative stores are not far to seek, l^eople in general 
do not realize the benefit to be derived from a combination 
of consumers. And this is especially so with the rank 
and file of the labouring class in Japan, which should, as 
in England, form the backbone of the store movement, but 
which has been hitlierto practically without any organization 
of its own, and has been content with various kinds of 
welfare work organized by capitalists : (of course, this •state 
of affairs has greatly changed latterly, as will be shown 
later, and it is interesting to note that trade ufiions are 
now springing up rapidly). In addition tc^ the above, we 
must name the concerted opposition of retail defers, who, 
from fear of losing their trade, have retarded* the movement 
by every possible means. r, 

It appears to me that the Government itself has assumed 
rather an attitude of inditference towards the developmjjnt 
of co-operative stores, while fostering in every possible way 
the development of associations of producec^ of farmeft, 
independent hajjdicraftsmen and small manufacturers. Ill 
fact the Govermnent appeal’s to look with especial dis- 
pleasure upon any organizatidh of the manual labouring 
class itself. 

Thus, until now, there has been no general attention 
drawn to co-operative Stores ; aifd the books written on 
this movement in Japan are very few in number^ Those I 
have used^r the present work are the following three : — 

I. Shohi-Kumiai ChiiftirOTi (The Qo-operative Store Movereent), 
by Motoida, ipzr. Thisbocjk (of 323 pages) coi\“ains a descrip- 
tion of the principles of th» co-operative store and of the move- 
ment in Gi'cat Britc^i, Germany and Belgium, whilst only a few 
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pages ate devoted to the Japanese Co-operative Store Movement. 
Nevertheless, it is perhaps at present the best book written in 
Japanese On this subject. 

2. Nihor^ Roddnenkan (The Labour Year Book) for 19%!, 
compiled by the Ohaaa Institute of Social Research. Tins book 
gives a complete survey, chiefly by means of statistics, of labour 
and social problems in japan ; and about sixty pages are devoted 
to the Co-operative* Store Movement in Japan. 

3. Shohi-Kumiai no Chosa (Report of an Inquiry into Co- 
operative Stbres), issued by the Investigation Department of 
the Tokio University of Commerce. The investigation was con- 
fined to stores in Tokio, Osaka, Kobe, and Kyoto — all of which 
are important cities. This report, which was issued in 1910, is 
therefore older than the two books above mentioned. 

I may add here that recently both the actual movement 
and its study have been exciting much greater interest. 
Mr. Totomianz’s book, Theorie, Geschichie und Praxis der 
Konsumentenorganisation, 1914, and Mrs. Sidney Webb’s 
The Co-operative Movement in Great Britain (latest edition, 
1920), have been translated into Japanese, and a translation 
of Mr. Und Mrs. Webb’s recent work, The Consumers* 
Co-operative Movement, 1921, is already in the press ; and, 
further, several Japanese works on the same subject have 
been published recently. 

As has 'already been pointed out in the foregoing pages, 
besides the co-operative stores there is yet another category, 
otganize4 by consumers as stlch, and which comes under 
the provisions of the Japanese* Co-operative Law, viz. what 
J have ternlhd Machinery Societies of Consumers (in order 
to be uniform in my terminology), such as building societies, 
electricity societies, public-bath societies, etc. How'ever, 
building societies and all other societies of this category 
have come into being only as a result of the recent revision 
.of th£r*Co-operative Lav^; and the achievements of Japanese 
Co-oparUtors in this direction are as yet very insignificant. 

As Mr.*and Mrs. Webb point out,* there are in England 

* In England " there is the network of friendly 80010*563, a couple of 
centtiries old, \viyT a pr-^sent Aiembcrship running into six or seven 
millions, for tli^^o* operative supply of sick, funeral and other benefits. 
There is tlie gieat federation of nearly 7„ooo working men’s clubs with a 
total membership exceeding hali a million, owmng or renting land and 
buildings and managing thousanos of preraises as locial clubs, with reading 
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still various kinds of voluntary associations of consumers, 
such as Friendly Societies and Working Men’s Clubs, which 
have made equally remarkable progress there as the co- 
operative stores, although the two former are usually held 
to stMd outside the organized Co-operative Movement. 
However, these two .organizations art q.uite unknown in 
Japan,* Yet we have mutual societies for pilgrimages 
and holiday tours which are being successfully conducted 
on the Miijin or on similar systems. Mutual insurance on 
Co-operative lines is also widely practised. f It will not be 
necessary to give particulars of niany similar types of 
societies and organizations. In the following^pagcs I shall 
deal principally with co-operative stores and building 
societies in Japan. 

§ 2. Co-operative Stores. 

(i.) Various Types of Co-o^’erative Stores. 

The development of co-operative stores in Jj.ipan, as 
already pointed out, cannot be compared , with that in 
Great Britain, Germany or in other European countries. 
In tliis branch of Co-operation we have still t great deal to 
learn from the experience of these countrips. The object 
of the following description of Japanese co-operative stores 
is not by any means to vaujit the movement in Japan, byt 
only to point out how far the movement has progressed 
hitherto and also what are* the obstacles which stand in 
the way of its further progress. * 

» 

rooms and circulating libraries, billiard tables and drinking bars, not to 
mention some convalescent homes, Tiffere are several tiiou^nds of build- 
ing societies, many of them democratically organized mutual associations, 
which enable their members to buy sites and houses, or to erect homes 
for their own use.” s 

{A Constitution Joy Socialist GDmmonwealtWof Great Britain, by S. and B/ 
Webb, 1920, p. 4.) Sec al»D The Consumers' Co-operative Movein^nt, 1921, 
pp. 406, 407. 

♦ In Japan, there are a number of vsocieties, called Kyosaik^i (or Friendly 
Societies), tlx^bject of which is to grant death, sickness, 'and accident 
benefits to members ; however, these are a part of welfare work carried 
on either by capitalists or by the Governnfsnt. J'hese hjvvp no iudepeifdent 
being, nor have they any social significance like the' English frien^y 
societies. , , 

t Such mwtual insurance, however, in Japan not extended to live- 
stock insurance, etc., suTli as wc find in Europe and even in India. 
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The cooperative stores existing at present may be 
classified, from the standpoint of the class of their members, 
into five categories ; — 

(«) Co(^erative sitores open to all classes. 

(b) Co-operative stores for civil servants. 

(c) Co-opcrativ,e siores attached to factories. 

(<i!) Cooperative? stores for purely manual labourers. 

{e) Co-op«rativc stores organized on the basis of common 
religious or social ties. 

(a) Co-operative stores open to all classes of people {but 
in reality chiefly for civil servants and salaried em- 
ployees). ^ 

The stores of this type were in 1920, according to the 
investigation made by the Ohara Institute, twenty-three in 
number, of which the most important are the Kyodokai 
and the Kyoeisha. 

(i) The Ky 5 dokai Co-operative Store. 

The Kyodokai Co-ophrative Store, the first co-operative 
store in Japan, was started in 1901 at the instance of Mr. T. 
Tokuda, a minor official in the House of Representatives. 
He is said to have been inspired by reading a book on 
people’s banks,* and he realized the necessity for a savings 
organization fiJr minor officials. For this purpose he 
organized a small co-operative store, persuading the ofiicials 
irf several government departments to join. The office of 
this store was in the building of the House of Representatives, 
^hat a strifeng contrast to the first co-operative store in 
England, which was started by twenty-eight weavers in 
Roch(fale ! ^ 

At first this store had no rules, but simply purchased in 
comhion what its members needed. Partly because it was 
Jocatefl in the Pailiam^nt buildipg, and was formed by 
civil sey^^ts, this infant store was able to gain the confidence 
of the general public, and owing also to the untiring effort of 
its founder? Mr. Tokuda, the membership grew^enormously. 
Reajizing that the store wpuld require his undivided atten- 
tion, he gavi’^up his post in Parliament and decided to 
devote the whole of his time to thfc building up o{ this store. 
In 1904 it was registered under tbe Cooperative Law, and. 
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the membership was recruited, not only from the officials 
in the House of Representatives, but also from those of 
thfc House of Peers and other government departments. 
In 1909 the society’s offices were remor/ed from the Parlia- 
ment building, and the society launched on its career at 
its present offices (lidaniachi, Tokio), VhUst its doors were 
opened to all classes. The progress of this pioneer society 
up to 1919 was as follows : — " 


iVar. 

1 Niiiiibcr of Members. 

Amount of Purchases. 

1904 

■ 596 ^ 

Y.34.234 

1906 

2,184 1 

230,599 

igo8 

1 2,403 

336,317 

191-2 

I 2,338 1 

381.037 

1914 

i 2,252 j 

295,527 

1916 

i 2,259 i 

303.834 • 

1918 

2,871 ^ , 

664,217 

1919 

3,007 1 

875,746 . 


(From the table prepared by Mr. Motbida.)* 

The majority of the members are still djawn from the 
official class, and the numbers of those engaged in commerce 
and industry in 1919 were only 130 and forty-eight re- 
spectively. The nominal amount of each share was Yio 
from the very beginning ; this has never been increasetl. 
In 1019 its financial condition was as follows j, — , 

Paid-up shares .... Y76,59i-44 • 

Reserve fihul .... 35.696-73, 

Loan capital . . ... . 79,256-36 

The management of the society is vested chiefly in the 
hands of Mr. Tokuda, who is still acting as president and 
general manager of thejconcern. 4 Of course, besides him* 
the society has its directors and auditors (principally' drawn 
from the civil-servant class) and forty officials, With eight 
factory woRV.crs and sixty-four shop assistants. 

The society has now five brarvphes jn or near Tokio,*.and 
a factory for polishing rice and manufacturultg miso (bean 
paste) and^ny (Japanese sauce), pnd it also owns vehicles and 
.small boats for tht delivery of goods. * 
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The chief items of goods supplied by this society in 1919 
were Rice, Y575,534 (62'7 per cent, of the total sales) ; 
charcoal, ¥53,215 ; soy, ¥46,369 ; sake, ¥45,160 ; and 
miscellaneous housfthold necessities such as miso, sugar, 
geta (wooden clogs), stationery, coal, drapery goods and 
umbrellas, etc. . '* 

All goods are sold on credit, while in the ideal co-operative 
store cash payment is made the rule. The reason given for 
this credit system is that the society could not otherwise 
compete with the retail dealers, who readily grant credit 
to customers. However, to prev’^ent bad debts, the limit of 
the maximuTji credit for each member is in proportion to his 
holding of shares. The accounts are usually collected 
monthly by collectors of the societ}^ Most of the sales are 
effected through roundsmen, who visit members’ houses 
every third day to collect orders, and through mes- 
sengers, who deliver goods ordered from the roundsmen, 
or by telephone or by' letter.* These methods of sale ai’e 
pretty \(>idely used in Japanese co-operative stores, and they 
are the »greatt:st obstacles to the progress of distributive 
Co-operation. 

The prices of goods distributed to members are fixed a 
little lower tlufti those current among retailers. Most of the 
goods handled by the society are stock{;d, and some goods 
dre manjifactured by the society itself, but milk and meat 
gre supplied by contractoi’s* specially appointed by the 
, society. 

The net profits are allocated to a fixed dividend on shares 
(6 per cent.), to the reserve fund and to a special reserve 
fund. To’ the last iiamcd each member may lay claim 
proportionately to the amount of his purchases. 

(2) The Kyoeisha Co-qperative .'ptore. 

Th3«"1store, started in 1902, is als« open to the general 
public, but in reality a large majority of its members 
belong to^ the W'dl-to-do business class. Thg price of one 
share is ¥100 (consic^crably higher than that of the Kyodokai, 

♦ The society, in order to encourage purchase over the counter, allows 
some discount on such purchasjis, but so far tlvh has liad no visible effect 
in the way of improvement. , 
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which is Yio). The society had, in 1919, 3,000 members, 
and the total purchases amounted to ¥753,000, or ¥1,167 
pef member. It is strongly capitalistic in tone ; for ex- 
ample, the net profit is first allocated ^to the d^v^idend on 
sharcs\.t the rate of 10 per cent. 

(b) The Co-operative Stores open •exclusively to Civil 
Servants. * 

The leading .society of this type is a co-opesrativc store 
started in 1904 in the savings sub-section of the Ministry 
of Finance under the name of the Kawase-chokin-kyoku 
(Savings-sub-section) Co-operative Store. The chief aim of 
this society was to provide minor officials with the daily 
necessaries at low prices. When the great rise in the 
price-level occurred after the Russo-Japanese War, the 
business of the society was enlarged, and it was registered 
in 1909 under the Co-operative Law. At present every 
one in the service of this sub-section and several olher 
sub-sections of the Ministry of FintAice becomes ipso fflcto 
a member of this store by acceptance of such position. 
Naturally, the amount of each share is very low, vi?. 10 sen. 
The society had in 1909 5,000 members, a paid-up share 
capital of ¥625, and a reserve fund of ¥2,8.|i, but had no 
loan capital. • * 

The management of the society is vested in five directors, 
and the accounts are supervised by three auditors, all of 
whom are elected from among high officials. These posts 
are honorary. ^ ^ 

The society has rice-polishing machinery. Goods are 
purchased over the counter, or may bo ordered' and 
delivered at members' houses. S>alcsbothon credit and for 
cash are allowed, the proportion of the latter to the to'tal 
sales being in 1919 about 25 per ^cent. The amoihit of . 
purchases of member^ on credit are deducted froj«!., their 
monthly salaries. The goods aie supplied at slightly above 
cost price. . * 

The total of purchases from the society was, in 1919, 
¥207,063 (¥41 per member), "fhe cliief glSiids supplied 
were rice (¥81,653), clothing *(¥42,290) and fancy goods 
(¥25,655). The neljfprofiis, afte^ provisibn for the reserve 
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fund, axe distributed among members as bonuses (formerly 
contributed to the Kyosaikai, a charitable institution of the 
department). ’ 

(c) The \^o-operatif>e Stores attached to Factories. 

These stores are usually started as part of the welfare 
work of factory nwiiers or capitalists, and the control is, 
therefore, always Vested in the hands of tliese capitalists. 
Representative of this type of societies are the co-operative 
stores in the Nikko Copper RiJinery, the Nippon Steel 
Works and the Akita Timber Company. 

(i) The Nikko Copper Refinery Store (the property of 
Messrs. Furukawa & Co.) was started in 1907 with a capital 
of Y250, for the purpose of supplying with daily necessaries 
residents of the town, which was mainly inhabited by 
employees of this undertaking. These had formerly been 
supplied by small retailers at exorbitant profits. This 
copper refinery itself had previously, as is the case in almost 
every other Japanese 'mine and refinery, an institution 
.supplying miners with their domestic w'ants at a small 
profit (ard sometimes at a loss) ; but this system is accom- 
panied by many abuses and drawbacks,* so that a co- 
operative society on the modern plan was started. 

During ils experimental period the membership comprised 
only the clerical staff (as distinguished from the mincr.s). 
I^ie benefits of this .store being gradually realized by the 
miners thcinsclves, they began to apply for membership, 
pntil the totill membership numbered as man}' as 400 ; and 
it was then that the store was registered under the Co- 
operative Law. At present this store has a membership of 
about 1,30c, roughly comprising the whole of the clerical 
stali and other w’^orkers of this copper refinery and of all 
other \Vorks run by the.,same company in the district. In 
1919 tbj£*paid-up share capital and the r^serv^e fund amounted 
to ¥29,251 and Yi 2,937 respectively. 

As the establishment of this store was first^ inspired by 
directors of the company, it is quite natural that its manage- 
ment is stUl^ri the hands of officials of the said company. 

* This method of siij)plying e'^iployees is mai'»festly somewhat in the 
nature of the old fashioned “ Truck systedi/* ' 
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It will be interesting to note that the general meeting of the 
store is usually attended by two-thirds of the whole member- 
shRp, furnishing a rare example in Japan of a lively interest on 
the part of the members. We might bi? greatly &icouraged 
by thi? sign of interest, but for tlie fact that refreshments 
are supplied gratis to all those attending 1 The meeting is 
most passive in its nature, and rarely is h word of criticism 
uttered, or a suggestion made regarding the management 
of the store. 

It is a noteworthy fact that in this store the principle of 
sales over the counter is observed ; jmd on goods delivered 
at members’ houses (a privilege which is only granted to 
the clerical staff) an extra charge is made. However, sale 
on credit is prevalent here as in all other Japanese stores. 
To provide against possible loss through bad debts a credit 
limit is set to each member (usually 80 per cent, of his 
monthly salary) ; and such debts are dedxicted twice a 
month from the members’ salaries ‘and wages. Goods arc 
usually supplied at a price a little lower than thtit ruling 
in the locality. The total purchases in i9i9’weretY385,278 
(the average per member being Y306), including the sale 
of rice, sey, sake, vegetables and 600 other items. In this 
store, besides 6 per cent, fixed dividends on Ijhare's, dividend 
is paid on purchases. 

(2) The co-operative storb attached to the Nippon SteSil 
Works, which was inaugurated in 1913, is one of the largest 
co-operative stores in Japan, having a membeiship of ovejj 
4,000, and totabsalcs of about Yi, 350, 000. 

(3) The store attached to the Akita Timber Company, 
which was started in 1909, had a membership ‘of 357, and 
total sales of about Yioo.ooo in 1919. 

These tw'o stores, like, the Nikkg Copper Refinery'Store,. 
are managed and ccmtrolled by the eompanies thCirselves. 
The voice of the workmen in their management is iiegligible, 
although, in the Akita Store, half the directors and Auditors are 
elected from among workmen and, employees of the compfiny. 

(d) Co-operative Stores organized exclusivB^' by Manual 
Labourers., * 

There is as yet (>nly one store in existence in the whole 
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country which has been inaugurated on the initiative of the 
manual labouring class. The Tsukijima Co-operative Store 
(in Tokio) was started by forty workmen in 1919, alI*of 
whom wete memb'irs of the Yuaikai Trade Union (the 
biggest Trade Union in Japan). This store, held in quite 
a modest-sized hired'^iouse, was open for business only after 
the daily work, ahd the workers themselves stood behind 
the countess. As business increased, one of the workers 
who had been acting as cashier, giving up his post in the 
factory, devoted himself entirely to tlie financial welfare 
of the store. Presently, a branch store was opened in 
Shiba. At the end of 1919 the membership had increased 
to 159 ; but the paid-up share capitfd amounted only to 
Y685, the loan capital totalling Yi,i5o. The sales in 1919 
were Y2,8ig, the chief items sold being niiso, soy, charcoal, 
sugar, sake, soap, etc. Rice was excluded from the list of 
goods handled owing to in.sufficicncy of capital, and also 
for -fear of the loss that might arise from the fluctuation in 
its pried. 

Ciish sales were very small compared with credit .sales, 
as is the case with other stores ; but si)ecial efforts are being 
made to encourage cash purchases and purchases over the 
counter, ahd tWe percentages of both are steadily increasing. 
The net profit, which amoiintcd only to Y1.56, was fdlocated 
Tpo the reserve fund. Insignificant as is its progress as 
yet in comparison with others; this store is most significant 
,as representing a movement from below, not from above ; and 
as its^ members .seem to be imbued with a pioneer spirit, this 
society may prove another^ Rochdale pioneer society. 

^e) The '•Co-operative Stores organized on the Basis of 
Common Religious or Soc-ial Ties. 

• This tjqte includes t^ie co-opepative stores organized by 
Buddhists (such as the Kakusosha), by ex-soldiers and by 
members of the Y.M.C.A. 

The Kalvusosha Co-operative Store was started in 1918 
in Jokio, principally by jthc priests of a great number of 
temples an»j' their parishioners. As to the motive for its 
establishment, the first report Oi the society, freely trans- 
lated, reads as follows : — 
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" Conscious of the crying need of material as well as spiritual 
salvation, the chief priests of i,6oo temples in Tokio have united 
in^an effort to meet this necessity and arc establishing the society 
in* October 1918.” 

niisxorganization, however, committed a great blunder 
in starting in too grandiose a way, ajid the result was a 
loss of ¥5,127 in the first year and of ¥8,893 in five months 
of the second year. Retdizing that desperate measures were 
necessary, a thorough reorganization on more economical 
lines was undertaken, and great efforts were made to 
increase the sales, with the result that in the last six months 
of the second year a profit of ¥9,672 was realized. However, 
the position of the society is none too stable even now ; 
and its ultimate success will greatly depend on a more 
business-like form of management. 

Its membership at the end of 1919 was 3,394, with a 
paid-up capital of ¥40,539, and capital borrowed from 
outside ¥193.500 ; whilst the amount of each share w’as ¥30. 
Seven directors, five axiditors, an advisory committee of 
management, and a board of fifty councillor, s, all^of these 
being drawn from the priest class, constitute the officials of 
the society ; and only the managing directors are salaried. 
Besides these there arc forty-two salesmen and clerks and 
fifty-two other employees. These, of course, are salaried. 

As all goods arc dclivercjfl on credit to the houses Qf 
purchasers by motor- or horse-van, there is no necessity for 
having a store. The society has five brancfies in and 
around Tokio. In this society no provision is made against* 
bad debts, nor is there any purchase limit, the only safeguard 
relied upon being the honour and* reputation of tlip members. 
The enrolment of members takes place on the recommenda- 
tion of the priests. The selling-prices arc fixed at figures ^ 
slightly lower than tliosc* ruling in 'the retail trade at the 
time. The sales for 1919 totalled ¥664,675, including rice 
(¥507,679), charcoal (¥48,653), soy (¥32,649),* and sake 
(¥31,683). The net profits, ¥778, were devoted to covermg 
the earlier losses. * • 

The year .1920 witnessed'a great activity in the formation 
of new co-operativ<^storec, especially in ‘Osaka and Kobe. 
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The most noteworthy of these new stores is the Naniwa 
Co-operative Store, started at the instance of the Osaka 
prefectural office, with a membership of 5,000 and a paid-ap 
share cajXtal of y 100 ,000. However, this society is 
predominantly a middle-class body like the K^oeisha 
Store, and we cannot deny the capitalistic tenor in the 
organization.* • 

A new store, far more i mportant in nature, is the Kyoekisha 
Store, inaugurated in October, 1920, in Osaka, by the united 
efforts of earnest Christian social workers and workpeople 
in the city, for the purpose of realizing a Kingdom of Love 
on this earth, a cherished dream of Christiims, and to lift 
the exploitecf class out of their miserable condition. The 
society had 1,200 members and a paid-iip share capital of 
Yi4,ooo at the time of inauguration. The novelty of this 
society in its operation is that it strictly observes the 
principle of cash sale over the counter, doing away both 
with, credit and with tlfe common practice of sales through 
roundsman. 

Another promising store was in progress of formation at 
the end of 1920. It is hoped that this store, on account 
of the populai’ity of its chief promoter, Mr. T. Kagawa, 
a social reSormir and Labour leader, will fulfil the require- 
ments of an ideal workmen’s store. 

«t * 

(if.) General Features of the Japanese 
1 Co-operative Stokes. 

In the preceding pages I have given a detailed account of 
the japane.se co-operative scores of various types. Taking 
the.se and other miscellaneous societies, the general features 
ancf their shortcomings may be .summarized as under : — 

. I. Whereas, in Great Britain, thq Consumers’ Co-operative 
Movemen't is a working-class movement, and whereas, in 
Germany ■and other European countries, workers’ stores are 
steadily gaifning ground, Japanc.se stores arc, in most cases, 
organized only by civil .sprvants, the professional classes 
and other &<tiaried brain-workers, the manual labourers’ 

* As to details of thisj^tore, see ^kohi-Kumiai U^ddron (TJid Co-operative 
Store Movement) by Motoida, 1921, p. ipS. ) 
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stores being few and far between. Further, these Japanese 
stores were, in most cases, not started with any idea of 
eliminating “ profit,” or the eventual realization of the 
Co-operative Commonwealth, which i§ the fina( goal and 
driving force of the Consumers' Co-operative Movement in 
Great Britain. In Japan members simply join the society 
because they can get their household recfuirements cheaper 
than from retail dealers. They naturally look upon their 
society exactly as they did upon their retail dealers, who 
formerly supplied their needs. Hence, the prevalent practice 
of sales on credit and of delivery of goods at members’ houses. 

The reason for this slow progress of co-operative stores in 
Japan, especially of workers’ co-operative' stores, has 
already been explained. The gospel of the co-operative 
store has been understood only partially by salaried brain 
workers. Why the agricultural population does not loom 
large in the co-operative stores proper, as we have already 
seen, is that their domestic needs afe satisfied through .their 
own purchasing societies, which are primarily organized for 
purchase of agricultural reejuiroments. Th<? foregoing, to a 
certain extent, explains the smallness of the numbers of 
membt:rs who follow an industry' or trade f' further, these 
two categories of members devote thought 3hd energy 
to increasing their business profit, rather than to any 
reduction of their household expenditure by joining the 
co-operative stores. 

Most of the co-operative stores in Japan are stfil centralize^ 
in the great cities, such as Tokio, Osaka, Kobe and Kyoto. 
Tokio, the birthplace of the Consumers’ Co-operative 
Movement in Japan, leads the*movcment at present.* In 
this respect, Germany presents the same aspects, co-operaltive 
stores flourishing most in large cities, f ’’*■ 

• 

* According to the Government report at the end of 1921, the co-operative 
stores in and around Tokio were 33 in number, with a total* membership 
of 26 ,SSi, an aggregate subscribed capital of ¥1,089,478, tad total sales 
of ¥4,726,110 (t>-c average per member being ¥175*81). The co-ojierative 
stores in and around Osaka in 1921 wfre 18. with a total membership 
of 13.000, an aggregate subscribed capital of ¥182,000 ard total sales of 
¥1,573,400 (the average per member^ being ¥12103). 

t ” We have noted, m Great '"Britain^ Co-operation, whether measured 
by membership or by ^ounttof trade by vax^lety of the services per- 
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During and after the War, the awakening of manual 
labourers in Japan was manifested in the great increase of 
strikes, and in other instances of clamouring for what tliey 
held to bo justice, and also in the rapid spread of Trade 
Unionism. Althou^ it is clear that these remarkable 
labour movements h^ve been instigated by the propaganda 
of certain agitators, we Cemnot deny the fact that the 
Japanese wprking-class is no longer content with paternal 
(and sometimes despotic) treatment by employers. And, 
as w'e have seen in the preceding pages, the eyes of the 
working-class are being turned not only towards the forma- 
tion of trade unions, but also towards the establishment of 
co-operative ‘stores with the same aim as those of Great 
Britain and other European countries. Probably in the 
next few years a number of co-operative .stores may spring 
up as the result of working-class endeavour. 

It’ is interesting to note that the Co-operative Union 
itself is wakening up ‘to the fact that the qxhekest way 
of spreading the idea of co-operative stores is to win over 
the hearts of Ahe housewives and female members of the 
households. Of late, a number of women’s lectures on 
co-operative stores have been inaugurated in order to foster 
the interest of women in the movement. 

2. Now, as to details of organization. 

, The average store membershap (according to Mr. Motoida) 
is 96I/ and most of the stores. (70 per cent.) have a mem- 
bership und'ir 500. Societies which have a membership of — 


Over 1,000 ....... 10 

From 500 to 1,000 . . . .6 

.. 300 ,,500 12 

„ 100 „ 300 18 

Under 100 ....... 3 


' 1 I 

formed, flourishes best, not in the ^reat cities of London, Manchester, 
Liverpool cflid Birmingham, but in villages and smaller indu.strial centres 
of the miiiint> and manufacturing areas. In Germany, on the other hand, 
co-operative membership and trade is very large! cent red in the great 
cities, six societies alone-— the Co-operative of Breslau, the Hamburg 
Produktion, thf^L^Jipzig Pligwitz, the Co-operative of Berlin, the Eintracht 
of Essen and the Vorwarts of Dresden — accounting for one-fiftli of the 
total membership, trade and capitaPof tlife whole movement C (“The Co- 
operative Movement,*' ifi the specJhl supplement oi'-the New Statesman^ p. i6.) 
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The average sales per society (according to Mr. Motoida) 
in 1919 were ¥133,000 and the average sales per member 
we>re Y138. The amount of each share varies according to 
the society as widel}'^ as from 10 sen to Yioo ; 'out in the 
majority of cases Y 5-20 seems to be predominating. Mostly 
(especially in the case of Y5-20 shaifes) the share has to 
be paid for on enrolment, but sometimes it may be paid by 
instalments. Some societies allocate the dividend on each 
member’s purchase to the paying up of his share, just as 
is done in the British stores, thus greatly facilitating the 
completion of payment in full. 

Owing to the insufficiency of their working capital, most 
Japanese stores find it necessary to seek additional capital 
from out.side sources ; and, as we have seen in the preceding 
pages, such loan capital often considerably exceeds their 
share capital. According to the investigation made by the 
Tokio University of Commerce, the maximum amount of 
the loan capital to be borrow-ed fur each business ye^r is 
estimated by the directors, who obtain the sanction of the 
shareholders at the general meeting; the 1 directors then 
borrow the money from ordinary banks in the locality, as 
occasion demands, within the limit set. Such loans are 
usually repaid from the profits of the society. '-However, 
as the financial condition and reputation of co-operative 
stores in general is not yet /sound enough to gain the Ml 
confidence of commercial banks, which, to a certain extent, 
grant credit facilities to other types of Co-operation, the 
co-operative stoses cannot borrow on such exceptionally 
favourable conditions as one might expect. They cannot 
borrow at specially low rates of interest, or withevit collateral 
sccurit}^ nor for repayment by annual instalments. ’Of 
course, as I have pointed out in the case of credit societies, 
the Government has given facilities t(' co-operativfc societies 
by granting loans at low interest through both the central 
and the provincial hypothec banks. But, st» far, this 
advantage has not yet been extended to the co-operative 
stores. ‘ 

A member’s holding in. the society’s property is usually 
computed as follo^cJ's : — „ 
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(1) A member’s holding in the capital is computed in 
proportion to the amount of his subscribed shares. 

(2) A member’s holding in the reserve fund is compuvted 
cumulatively every ^ year in proportion to the amount of 
his paid-up shares. 

(3) A member’s 1 /olding in the special reserve fund is 
computed cumulatively every year in proportion to the 
amount of his purchases. 

When any losses incurred by the society are covered by 
the reserve fund or special reserve fund, or by both, a 
member’s holding in such funds is proportionately deducted 
from the amount of his holding at the end of the preceding 
business year. 

3. The management of the society is apparently left to 
the arbitrary discretion of the directors, and the voice of 
the rank and file is practically unheard. The stores have, 
according to the law, a general meeting and sometimes also 
a delegate meeting (Sodaikai) ; but these arc merely formal 
gatheiings for giving consent to the reports and to the 
society’s future policy, etc., as prepared by the directors.* 

The number of directors and auditors varies according 
to the size of the store, but the usual number of each is 
from two to live, the number of the former generally 
exceeding that of the latter. With a few exceptions these 
aiC honorary posts. The auditors, who are supposed to 
exercise supervision, are usually only figure-heads. Besides 
these, there are a number of salaried officials and employees, 
ranging from managers and chiefs of departments, to rounds- 
men and messengers. It must be remembered that the 
salaries anckw'^ages paid to these officials and workers form 
the biggest item in the balance sheet. Therefore, the 
amouiit of such wages and salaries has a vital relationship 


* rEven ivr the English stores, all the members arc not necessarily enthu- 
siasts. Mr. a*'cl Mrs. Webb write in tlieir book The Consumers" Co-operative 
Movement (p. 12), as fol]ow.s : — 

There are, of course, both kinds of members in every society — the 
instructed, carnest-propag«Jndi.st, who attends meetings, joins guilds and 
works for tlie i;ood of tlie cause, and the ordinary man and woman who 
is not concerned with causes and ideals, h*.t who finds that thp co-operative 
system supplies a wanlh There -^s no question Upit tlie vast majority of 
co-operative members still belong to the "latter ' lass.*' 


X 
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to the prosperity of the society. As to management, we 
have much to learn from the efficient systems developed in 
Eflgland and Germany. 

4. The purpose of organizing stores Ireing merely to buy 
cheaply, without any lofty, ideals, it is no wonder that the 
methods of business are very far from the ideal co-operative 
system as practised in other countries, where sales at 
current prices, cash payment, and dividends orx purchases 
are observed as governing principles. 

The principal articles supplied, as we have seen, are rice, 
charcoal, soy, sugar, sake, paraffin oil, groceries, green- 
groceries, and many other household necessitips. 

Some of these goods are purchased direct from producers, 
but most of them are supplied by wholesalers in the locality. 
Production or manufacture by the society itself is limited to 
rice-polishing and the manufacture of miso or soy, and most 
of the societies do not even carry on these processes them- 
selves. When we compare this backward condition ivith 
the vast activities of the Co-operative Wholesale Societies 
in England and Scotland, we realize what a’ wide disparity 
there exists, and how far the Japanese co-operative stores 
have yet to travel. The system of sale at curi'ent price 
is accepted in Japan only in a modified forni, i.e. ’the selling 
prices are fixed at a little above cost price or a little below 
current prices, for the Japafiese consumers still look to all 
immediate saving in the price of goods where the co-operative 
store is concerned. 

Sale on credit “is universally practised and forms one of 
the greatest obstacles to the (development of co-operative 
stores in Japan.* Indeed, some societies actually adopted 
the cash payment system at first, but abandoned it owing 
to the practical difficulties, such as the competition o^ retail* 
merchants, and also the confusion in the accounfs if both 
credit and cash sales are carried on together ! * In ct>n- 

w 

• Even in En^and, the strict observance of cash payment is not univer- 
sal (sec Mr. and Mrs. Webb, op. cit., pp. v * 

Besides the lack of ready cash, which is the reason foodie prevalence 
of the credit sjrstem, there seems io be in human nature a feeling of gratified 
pride when we obtain c^Jit, so that roots'ag out entirely the credit system 
would be a la.?k of soifie iliffic'ulty. 
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sequence of the general usage of sale on credit, practically 
every society sets a purchase limit to each member ; but 
the losses incurred through bad debts and the heavy 
expenses involved , in collecting accounts seem unavoid- 
able. 

Another drawbacb of the Japanese stores, which retards 
their progress, is* the wide employment of roundsmen for 
collecting crders, and of messengers for the delivery of goods 
thus ordered. This arises, as well as the universal employ- 
ment of the credit system, from the insufficient Co-operative 
training of consumers. Most of them are apt to look upon 
their stores as they did upon the retailers who formerly sup- 
plied them. Some societies appoint special wholesale dealers 
as contractors, and goods ordered may be delivered direct by 
these dealers. It is quite clear that this system of appointing 
special contractors is not in accord with co-operative 
principles, as it is accompanied by many abuses ; * but small 
stores, which have a limited membership and limited stocks, 
find it less expensive to employ such merchants, than to 
deliver goods themselves by their own messengers. 

In the Japanese stores sale to non-members is not yet 
practised as wfe see it in European countries, owing to the 
fact that’ the “societies arc not yet large enough to make 
provision for supplying any but their own members. 

' As to the disposal of profits, the general rule followed is 
that a certfiin percentage is allocated to the reserve fund, 
.and a certhin fi.xed percentage (usually 6 per cent.) is 
devoted to dividend on shares, the reinaiiider being divided 
between a special reserve bind and dividend on purchases. 

Howevei^ some co-operative stores do not pay any 
dividend on purchases ; but against that they pay a pro- 
< portibnately higher ejividend on shares. Some, again, 
maka a Contribution* of a portion of 'Sheir profits to certain 
charitable institutions, such as are mentioned in connection 

J 

♦, The disadvantages of appointing contractors are as follows : — 

1. Any adequaL?5 supervision tlie messengers employed by contractors, 
and over the quality and quantity of goods delivered, is dilhcult. 

2 . These merchants try to pershade members of the societies to deal 

with them direct, witllout inteAnediary, and oler certain * advantages as 
an inducement. ^ j , 
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with the co-operative store of the Savings Sub-section of 
the Ministry of Finance. 

Although a number of co-operative stores are members of 
federations of other fonns of co-operatiye societies (such as 
credit dr marketing societies, etc.), there is no actual 
Federation of co-operative stores exclusively, such as the 
Co-operative Wholesale Societies in Great Britain. The 
consummation of such a federation seems far distant. The 
reader is, however, reminded that the project of establishing 
a central federation of purchasing societies, including 
co-operative stores, is actually in progress. 

§ 3. Machinery Societies of Consamers. 

The scope of business of these societies has already been 
pointed out in the chapter on the same type of societies for 
producers. 

The most important .‘•ociety that comes under this heading 
under the Co-operative Law is what is called the building 
society, wliich has developed admirably in America, Germany 
and England, etc. , , 

In Japan the shortage of dwelling-houses was most keenly 
tclt after the War, and many deplorable disputes and abuses 
have arisen in the relationship of landlord and* tenairt.* 
The Government (Home Office) has granted each year loans 
at a low rate of interest ta each prefecture, in order tcu 
mitigate the housing shortage (for example, in 1920 such 
Government loans amounted to ¥6,263,000) ^ and alsd 
the Ministry of Communications has advanced altogether * 
Yi,88o,ooo to several large cities, where the need of new 
houses was most acute, from th£ reserve fund 04. Industrial 
Insurance, However, this financial assistance of tire 
Government seems to be only a drop in the ocean ; and it 
is far from meeting tlje pressing neeci for dwellings in every 
part of the country. , * ^ 

Nearly everywhere the local government and private 
companies ha^e contracted for houses and are projecting 
further building under various pi*ografnmes,*biit still tfiey 

• The statistics concerning this And othc?r points, will be found in Nihon 
Rodo Nenkan fthe Laboun Year Book) issved by thu Ohara Institute (pp. 

• 398-'4I7)- I • 
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fall short of the ever-increasing demand for dwelling-houses. 

In view of the foregoing facts the Government has made 
new provision for building societies. And indeed sdch 
provision Was made almost simultaneously (in 1921) by 
two different Ministries ! A bill was brought in by the 
Ministry of Agricult are and Commerce, and was passed by 
Parliament, under w'hich the building society is brought 
within the* scope of the Co-operative Law relating to 
machinery societies ; and the Home Office drafted an 
independent Building Society Act for this purpose, which 
also became law ! There .seems to have been some political 
reasons for iiearly the same provisions being made by two 
different departments at the same time, but it is not 
necessary to dwell on this here. 

The important points of difference between these two 
legislative measures are as follows : — 

I. Whereas the Building Society Act of the Home Office 
aims at enabling the members of such society finally to 
obtain houses for themselves, just as so-callcd building 
societies in America and England, building societies operated 
under the Co-operative Law (drafted by the Ministry of 
Agriculture ancl Commerce) arc designed for the purpose of 
letting houses, \Vhich are to be built from the common fund 
of members, as we see in the case of Land Development Com- 
panies or Societies, or Land arid Building Societies, as they 
are called ip England and America (as distinguished from 
»the ordinary building society, which is really in the nature 
of a credit society for the special purpose of facilitating the 
purchase or erection of houses by individual members).* 

2. As the building society organized under the Co- 
operative Law may carry on another business, such as 
•collective purchasing, i^ would b^ most desirable for such 
societies 'to lay out ‘^Garden Cities,’’ •whereas the building 
society regulations of the Home Office confine the societies 
to erecting* houses for their members individually. 

♦ ‘Details of the ^Ifcuilclinpsocic^f" may be found in the following books : — 
Unternehmung^ormcn, by TJcfman, 1921, pp. 167-169 ; Handbuch fur 
Baugenossenschaften, by Adolf Scheldt; 'l^hs Housing Problem in England, 
by Dewsnup, 1907 ; T\e Housif^ Problem, its grpwth, legislation and pro- 
cedure, by J. Clarke. 
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3, Building societies formed under these Home Office 
regulations are exempt from income tax and local tax ; 
and, further, they may obtain loans from the Government 
or public corporate bodies, and also ipay receive special 
facilities for obtaining building sites ; but the building 
societies under the Co-operative Law have practically the 
same privileges, i.e. notably the exemption from business 
and income taxes and registration fees, and ^an obtain 
loans at a low rate of interest from the Government. 

I am not in a position now to describe in detail the progress 
of these building societies ; it is still too premature to form 
any opinion of them, still less am I able to ascertain how far 
they contribute towards the solution of the housing problem. 
According to the Government report,* 1922, which came 
to hand just before this book went to press, there were in 
November, 1921, forty co-operative societies which aimed 
at providing houses for members. However, most of them 
were either part of the business o‘x credit societies, .viz. 
they granted loans to members to be used for the building 
of dwellings, or part of the business of purchasing focieties, 
viz. the societies have houses built for members, the 
cost of which is refunded by these members ‘in monthly or 
yearly instalments. Out of a total of fort;J such societies 
in 1922 there were only three societies carried on 
under this new provision of* the law (as the business of a 
machinery society), viz. the building by societies for the 
purpose of letting houses to members. • ^ 

As to the activities of other types of machinery societies 
of consumers, such as societies which aim at providing 
public baths or the supply of electricity, therekis little to 
be said. However, a steady development of the electricity 
society may be expected to take place in Japan, wher^'there . 
is much unu.sed hydraulic power from waterfalls and riyers.t 

* Jutaku Kyokyuni Kwansum Sangyd-Kumiai Jirei, 1922 '(I^xam^^Ies 
of Building Societies). #• 

f There is on%. noteworthy electricity society, styled The Tatsuoka 
Electricity Society, in Nagano Prefecture, jyhich^as started in 1913. #This 
society is carrying on its business very successfully and the benefits derived 
by producers of cocoons and all the (jther villagers appear to be incalcul- 
able. (For dijtails, see ^Sangy^Kumiai Jitsumu ^ his hin (Guide to the 
practice of Co-operative Societies), by if! Fujii, 1921, pp. 507-8, 



CHAPTER X 


REVIEW OF CO-OPERATIVE PROGRESS 
IN JAPAN 

With Special Reference to the Forms of Co-operation 
Absent from Japan. 

If I were to classify broadly all the co-operative societies 
known to exist in the? world, I would do so under the three 
following headings : — * 

• 

1. Associations of small independent producers, who aim 
at increasinjl the profits of their individual businesses by 
organizifig sifch societies. 

2. Workers’ productive societies, or self-governing work- 
shops, where the workers darry on productive business 

• without an employer, in democratically controlled and 


♦ •The difference in nature between various foftns of Co-operation and 
between these and other similar organizations is fully discussed in many 
European books. For exampkt Mr. C. R. I'ay gives a concise description 
4 >i these points in Co-opt’ ration at Home and yl broad (pp. 1-14) and Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney Webb point out mo.st clearly the difference betw^cen these 
throtf categories of co-operation in the Consumers’ Co-operative Movement 
(pp. For the mve elaborate ciassification of Co-operation, the 

reader should refer to wuch books as Uas Ge^iossenschaftswesen in Deiitsch- 
^nd, b^j W. Wygodzinski, 1910 ; Volkswirischaftlichc Thcorie der Genossen- 
schaften. In'' Eduard Jacob, 1913 (especially pp. 169-212) ; Co-operation in 
Many Lands, by L. Smith-Gordon and C. O’Brien 1919 (Chapter VJI), etc. 
However, in the autlior's opinion, tlie threefold cation shown above 

ij8 quite sufiicier^:. fjiere is a diagram showing the relation between 

the three -•iitegories of co-operation and between the.se and other similar 
associations. The author does qot present this diagram as, by any means, 

final. - * 


3\f 
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managed factories, for the purpose of making profit 
collectively.* 

3. Associations of consumers, (including co-operative 
stores, bui^ling societies, etc.), which consumers organize as 
consumers for the purpose of eliminating profit and of 
bringing about the eventual ownership and control of the 
instruments of production collectively. 

Such co-operative societies as credit societies, creameries, 

* It is worthy of note that there is an eminent economist such as R. 
Liefmann, who maintains that the self-governing workshop is not a type of 
co-operative society, but a joint-stock company. R. Liefmann says : — 

' A strict economic definition of a co-operative .societj^ must be in the 
following terms : Co-operative societies are economic organizations which 
have for their aim, through the joint carrying on of business, to further 
or supplefnent the domestic or industrial economy of their members 
(Unternehmungsformen, by R. Liefmann, 1921, jm. 14 1-2). 

The basic condition for this, according to him. is that each individual 
member, in the case of associations of producers, is an independent protiucer, 
and, in tJie case of associations of consumers, is earning his livelihood in- 
depen*dently of nis membership. 

And thus, '' The greater ti^e share of economic activity of wliich the 
society relieves the individual member, the nearer the .society approaches 
tlie conditfcn of a joint-stock company, in that the whole earning activity 
of the individual member is included. This is the case in so-called produc- 
tive societits whieft therefore are really not co-operative societic.s, but 
joint-stock companies. The productive society (as distinguished from tbo 
production socictie^ no longer supplements the economy of tlie individual 
member, but it is his profit-making enterprise which he carries on with 
others." (Lieftiiann,»o/?. cit., pp. i45-<3.) 

However, such a conception of tlie self-governing work.shop is too arbi- 
trary and would not do justice to its true nature. Although the outward 
ajppearance of the self-governing worksl*#jp resembles, a.s Dr. Liefmann says, 
that of a joint-.stock company, i.c. in protiucing goo<ls collectively for the 
puj:pose of marketing the same in the ojien market at a profi.t, the}' are, 
in fact, fundan-Kjntally different from one aiKjthcr. The self-governing 
t/orkshops are organized and carrie<l on for the object of eliminating the 
capitalist employer along ^^^.th the wage system, whiclf is one of the funda- 
mentals *of the present capitalistic society, and in the co-operative spirit, 
viz. “one for all, all for one." F. ether, they arc one of the attempts at 
social reconstruction on the part of the labouring class. For this reason, 
thest; workshops should come within the category of a co-operative society. 
On this point most economists are agreed. 

• Such a conception of co-opcy;‘ation arises from the endeavour to include 
under the (me definition, ,ail the existiii|( foryis of Co-operation with 
differenf objects (although they all have the same principle). 

Oif this pbint 1 should like to quote Prof. C. Gicle, who says : — 

** It is alrac^t impossible to give a precise definition of a co-operative 
society, on account of the great variety of objects aimed lii any case, 
in OLip opinion, it is impossible to include a consumers* and producers* 
society under the ^jaine aefinitil)n, because, in spite of the apparent 
identity of theiTainis, these aim.s are really antagonistic. . . (The Eng- 
lish translation of Les SociiUs Co-opirativihs de Consommation,^ by C. Gide, 
1921, p. I footnote.) ^ 
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marketing societies, etc., belonging to the first category, par- 
take of the nature of both kinds. As associations of producers 
they seek to increase their members’ individual profits, and 
yet, by applying the procedure of an association of^-onsumers, 
viz. by joining together to carry on d' certain process for 
their own use, they eliminate the pijofit-makcr from this 
process. However, the first object is predominant, and it 
might be argued that societies under this heading are, there- 
fore, only another form of capitalist or profit-making enter- 
prise, and on this account they do not touch the funda- 
mental basis on which the present economic organization is 
built. On the otlier hand, co-operative societies of the other 
two categories, viz. self-governing workshops * and co-oper- 
ative stores, attack the very basis of capitalism, but from 
diametrically opposed standpoints — the one from the stand- 
point of producers, and the other from that of consumers. 
Both aim at reconstruction of society, but the prinv:iple 
of the former is akin to that of' Syndicalism or Guild 
Socialism, while the principle of the latter is analogous to 
that of State or Municipal Socialism or Collectivism. We 
find in England an excellent exponent of the former in Mr. 
G. D. H. Cole, and brilliant advocates of the* latter principle 
in Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb. It is beyond tbo scope of 
my book to discuss these tAvo theories at length. As to the 
efficacy of these theories regarding the State of the futurp, 
the reader may judge for himself; there is an abundance 
of material at present available on this subjert. My du’ty 
here is, keeping, in view this threefold classification, briefly 
to review the Japanese Co-operative Movement and to point 
out in Avhat direction our Co-dperators have siicceeded, and 
what forms of Co-operation are still absent from Japan. 

Those AA’ho have carefully followed the foregoing analysis 
of the Japanese Movemeri t may notice Jthat, up to the present, 
Japanese Co-operators have succeeded in the fipld of. Co- 
operation of the first category undoubtedly by reason of 
the nature of the country and in consequence of the well- 
defined policy of the Government. Ifideed,'thc^ co-operative 
principle has been applied to manifold kinds of industry, 
primarily 'in agriculture.. As I liave sifificiently shown, all 
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the forms of Co-operation of this type developed in Europe 
have their corresponding equivalents in Japan, although 
differing in the degree of success, except the types of societies 
which mailily depend on geographical conditions or varieties 
of industries, to which the co-operative principle is applied. 
I refer to such societfes as creameries, or dairy societies, bull 
clubs, co-operative slaughter-houses, distilleries, bacon- 
curing societies, etc. We cannot e.xpect the development 
in Japan of societies, such as are here enumerated, until the 
demand for the products of these branches of industry 
becomes considerably greater. This demand is now so 
limited that^even in the commercial world, there is no great 
effort to de^vlop the trade in these goods. 

However, I do not by any means imply that the field of 
this type of Co-operation is already fully exploited in Japan. 
There is still ample room for expansion open to our co- 
operators as regards area, membership and the kinds of 
indastries. There arc many industiics where Co-operation 
could b*e applied and yet has not been applied ; there are 
many village:?, towns, counties and prefectures where 
Co-operation has not been able to penetrate, or has made 
but little headway. There arc many small producers who 
would be greatrV benefited by Co-operation, but who are not 
yet converted to its principle, especially, as we have seen, 
^he handicraftsman and arti:tan classes, who still occupy 
^ important position in the national industry, form only 
• a small fr&ction of the membership of societies taken 
altogether.* The Co-operative Union would do well to give 
specif consideration to endeavour to promote 

the welfara of these classes by means of Co-operation, 

♦ Sifnee the war a noteworthy development of various forms of Co- 
operation for artisans and »iercbants hd§ been witnes.sed in German^', i.c. 
since«i9i4, 5,070 such societies have been foraied, making a total in 1921 
of*8.542, JUS against 470 in 1900. However, the power and efficiency of 
these societies in all schemes of Co-operation, when compared to that of 
agriculturaf* Co-operation, seems as yet to be insignificant. (For detailed 
account see Kapitalismus uvd M iitelsiandspolitik, by» Dr. J. Wernicke, 
Jcila, 1922, pp. |02-4 o8«) ^ 

The Jack^#f adequate provision of financing organizat ion.s for the small 
artisan and handicraftsman classes in Japan is dealt with at some length 
in Kdgyd-Kinyuron IFinancinir for Industrialists), bv 1 . Matsuzaki, 1916, 
PP- 395-41®- 
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as it did in the past for the agricultural population. 

While remarkable progress has been attained in associa- 
ticnis of producers, achievements in other fonns of Co- 
operation, to which Socialists and social reformejr; attribute 
great signilicance,* have been practically nil, mainly owing 
to the industrial condition of Japjtn (using the word 
" industrial ” in a wide sense) and thfi attitude of the 
Government towards Co-operation. ^ 

In the first chapter, I have alrcad}^ referred to the existence 
in the past of fishery societies, in which members used 
fishing boats and nets in common, just as in similar societies 
that existed at one time in Europe, and I have also given 
my view that this is an cntirelj’ different matter from those 
workers’ productive societies, which were called into existence 
after modern capitalism had been firmly established. The 
form of Co-operation that wc now know under the name of 
self-governing workshops is as yet absent from j apan. Below 
I summarize the reasons already givthi, explaining why this 
form of Co-operation was ojnitted from the co-operative 
programme of the Japanese Goveimment, the'fosten parents 
of the modern Co-operative Movement : — 

r. When the Government introduced co- ope'rative societies 
into Japan, the encouragement of agriculture” and *1116 keep- 
ing alive of small peasant proprietors, figured prominently 
in the programme of the Icgfelators. *■ 

2. In view of the relatively small number and comparative 

insignificance of the wage-earning class, which fs the back- „ 
bone of this form •of Co-operation, the Government saw no 
necessity for making provision for workers’ productive 
societies in the Co-operative Law. * 

3. Moreover, there may have been a fear on the part of 
the Government that such working-ejass organization ihight . 
lead to the spreading* of the .socialisticf idea in Jaj^an- 

However, this does not explain the whole of the question 
of why this form of Co-operation is absent fro 9 n Japan, 
when we remember that in Europe ^such societies h^ve 

* For detailed account of the soU-governirig workshop movements in 
various countries, see " Co~operaVve IVoduciion and Profit-sharing/' by 
S. and B. Webb, in the Special Supplement * f the Na^ Statesman, Feb. 14, 

, 1914 ; Fay, op. cit., Part £ 11 , etc.* 
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originated independently of legislation. Consequent upon 
the rapid development of large factory production and the 
great increase of the wage-earning class, Japan is now faced 
with labours problems, such as we see in Europe. The wage- 
earning class is being taught by Socialists, economists, 
writers, journalists a»d agitators the defects of the present 
economic organization ; naturally this class conies to realize 
the futility ef individual and isolated action, and that their 
rights can only be claimed by collective action. Hence, 
'I'rade Unions, both strong and weak, have sprung up rapidly 
like mushrooms. Some of the labourers who endeavour to 
promote their interests by indirect but more steady means, 
turned their attention towards the formation of co- operative 
stores, on the model of the Rochdale Pioneers. Lack of 
space does not permit me to describe in detail the modern 
aspect of the labour problem in Japan, but it is interesting 
to note that hardly any attempt has been made by Japanese 
workers or artisans to 'start a self-governing workshop on 
the Fren’ch model. Japan is rich in small-scale trades, such 
as printvig arwl bootmaking, to which this principle is 
applied in other countries. A certain eminent manager of a 
copper mining Company in Japan, during his short visit to 
London, iilformfcd the author (just liefore these pages went 
to press) that quite recently, although details are lacking, 
cAtempts have been made by wsrking people out of employ- 
ment to start self-governing workshops in the printing busi- 
jiess and lathft work on a small scale ; but, without exception, 
these soon failed. The reason for this failure, as well as 
the tofal absence of this form of Co-operation, seems to me 
that Japanese artisans, especially labourers, have not yet 
reached, in their intelligence and their training in self- 
goverilfnent, a state where they can manage their own 
affair^ without a leader from outside, still less, mn such a 
society requiring the strict internal discipline of the work- 
shop, based* on the voluntary obedience of members to a head 
selected from among themselves ; and a society which even 
the workingi-class in England, France, etc., which, as a class, 
on the whole, is far more advanced than our workers, have 
been unable, with but few exceptiore, to carry on successfully. 
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The above statement is also confirmed by the fact that, as 
we have seen of co-operative stores, wlaich are decidedly 
easier to manage, there is as yet only one such store in Japan 
which is organized purely by the working-clasg ; further, 
very few Trade Unions, the formation of which has suddenly 
begun all over the country, arc strongly enough organized 
to fulfil their proper functions. 

It is needless to point out that such self-governing work- 
shops are not at all dangerous (?) as the Japanese Govern- 
ment seems to have feared. We find that several European 
Governments have actually fostered them, and even the 
Indian Government is said to contemplate the introduction of 
this movement. However, we cannot expect the rise of such a 
movement in the near future in Japan, so long as the position 
of the working-class and the attitude of the Goveniment 
towards this form of Co-operation remain as they always 
have been, and considering the utter indifference tow^rrds 
this phase of Co-operation on the jlart of the Co-operative 
Union, which is the centre of co-operative intelligence and 
activity for agricultural co-operation, there seems very little 
hope at present in this direction. 

In this place mention must be made of the labour society, 
i.e. a modified fonn of the w'orkers’ productit'C society, 
known in Italy as “ Braccianti,” * and in Belgium as 

V I 

♦ The special feature of the Italian raovement is the prevalence of 
'Labour and Public Service Societies ' (Braccianti), datinjj hack from about 
iS86, whicli ha])itual]3' contract to supply organized gangs of workmen^ 
skilled anti uii.skilledji' together with the inexpensive iinplenienls that they 
use. Such socieites . . , now exist, as strongly organized bodies of real 
permanency, to the number of sometljing like a thousand, among stone- 
masons and briclclaycrs, navvies and general labourers, fitevedores and 
wliarf-labourers, breakers-up of sliips, and workmen in the service of^the 
local government authorities, undertaking jobs of i)aving, cleaning, removal 
of earth, snow or rubbish, and so on, . . . These societies confine them-^ 
selves to the execution of definite cominis.slons, on precise specifications. 
They never ' work for stdbk,' or produce ' for 'chc market.’ . . . , It is a 
distinguishing feature of these ‘ Labour Contracting Societies/, as wc^Tnay 
call them, tliat they arc entirely of w'orking-class origin, and that they 
remain entirely in the hands of the labourers themselves, 'jhiey maintain 
among their mcdibers at work the strictest discipline, allowing neither 
drunkenness nor ganibling. Tliey occasif'nall>« undcrt^.kc quite expensive 
contracts. . . (The Special Supplement on Co-operatPiC Production 
and Profit-sharing, by S. and B^Webb, the New Statesman^ Feb. 14, 1914, 
p. II.) Sec dlso Darling, cii,, ChaptcijXIV, and Bay, op. cit., pp. 249- 
? 54 * . * 
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“ Nations,”* which is as yet unknown in Japan, A similar 
society applied to transport business in Japan can hardly 
be classilied under this heading ; for in this society car^o- 
hands co‘©perate ,with their headman. However, the 
author's investigation in this field is not final. 

As to profit-sharir^ and co-partnership, which is also a 
partial application of the principle of the self-governing 
workshop t® capitalist industry, and which is still vigorously 
urged in England and elsewhere, there is hardly anything 
to say.| We often hear of the Japanese capitalist factory- 
ov'ners introducing similar plans into their business ; but 
mostly thesc^ are only for demonstrative purposes, having 
nothing of the genuine nature of their avowed purpose. It 
is worthy of note that recently in several factories the Works 
Committee system, or something of this kind, is being 
graijually adopted to replace the old idea of paternal 
protection of the labourers. 

The achievements of Japanese co-operators in the field of 
associations of consumers, viz. co-operative stores and 
building-societies, I have fully dealt with, and have also 
pointed out that friendly societies, working-men's clubs, 
etc., which belong to the category of co-operation of con- 
sumers and which arc considerably developed in England, 
are absent from Japan and therefore no further statement 
^ill be necessary here. 


•* “ The Societies of Co-operative labour, known ‘ Nations,* are 
•associations of workei-s for the loading and unloading of ships in port and 
the handling of their cargoes. . . . There were, in ivv.o, twenty-seven such 
associa'iions in the port of Antwerp and two in (ihent : they are very 
remiss in filing their annual papers, and exact figures for the present time 
are not availabje, but the ‘Nations^ exist and are active, with about i,ooo 
m«Tribers. In common, however, v.'ith workers' co-operatives in all 
•countries, they arc exposed to the danger of bocoiningsoliish mul oligarchic. 
^ Non-rrftfmber wage-earners arc eini^loyofl, and the iMomber.s of certain 
' Nations ' jire little more titan petty c. pitalistio drones.” {Siiidies in 
Europ^n Co-operation, hf C. F. Strickland, 19*22, p. 30.) 

t*A kind of Co-partnership or Pro fit-sharing r?xists in iishcry in Japan, 
where a certain percentage of the net proccods of the sales is distributed 
among the li'Miermen, i.e. the paid employees. A notable example is to 
be found in the Yakitsumura Co-operative Fishery Society (Shizuoka 
PrefSctui'c). For details -see y:’mshd-Gyogyd Kumiai (Mshery Societies 
Officially (^nAneiidcd), issued in 1900, by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Commerce. 
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In the preceding chapters I have endeavoured to give the 
first detailed record of Co-operation in Japan - right from its 
earliest primitive forms to the present day. I have made it 
my task not only to deal with the modem Co-operative 
Movement as a part of the social fabric, but also to analyse 
its internal organization, together with some legal aspects 
of the societies ; and I have commented on all the points 
of difference which arc of special interest to economists 
the world over. With all modesty i venture to hoi)e that 
my treatise will furnish economists and ('o- operators with a 
basis for studying more fully the develapment- of the 
Co-operative Movement in Japan, At the risk of repetition, 

I will give a summary of the salient points of Co-operation in 
Japan as compared with other countries ; — 

1. The modern system of Co-operation, as in the case of 
India, was imported, in its entirety, from the West. Whereas 
in England the Co-operative Movement strives to realize 
Robert Owen's cherished ideal, viz. what may be termed, 
democratic socialism ; and whereas in Germany the move- 
ment has still a strong colouring of liberalism, as maintained 
by Schulze-Delitzsch, in Japan, as in the case of India, the 
movement strives after no such ideal, nor has it any definite 
party colouring. For in Japan the Co-operative Movement 
was imposed from above, as a part of a vast programme ©f the 
paternal Government. This lack of an ideal is one of the 
weaknesses of the modern Co-operative Movemenv in Japan, 
whereas we find that even in so comparatively primitiv(j an 
institution as the Hotokusha it is just this ideiil which is 
its life-giving factor. 

2. The primary ofiject.of the ^iovemment was to assist 
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small producers ; in particular, the small peasant farmers. 
By reason of centuries of schooling in simple co-operative 
activities, manife sted in the Mujin, the Ilotokusha and other 
organizations of a co-oporative nature, as fuUy described, 
on the one hand ; and on the other, owing to the predomin- 
antly agricultural nj-ture of the population, the spread of 
" Agricultural Co*operation ” in the last twenty years has 
been simpjy wonderful. Taking into account Japan’s 
comparatively recent entry into the field of agricultural 
Co-operation, her place, as regards the number of societies, 
is very important indeed — far more conspicuous than is 
generally supposed by European students of Co- operation.* 
However, Cc^operative societies for the artisan and merchant 
classes are as yet very small in numbe r and insignificant in 
power, as hilly described. 

3. Of all types of Agricultural Co-operation, credit 
societies arc in Japan the most important, representing more 
thap 80 per cent, of all*e.xisting societies. One can say that 

* As there is no recent survey available dealing with Agricultural 
Co-operation tliroi,>gh(Jut the world, I shall here give a table of Agricultural 
Co-operation by Mr. J. R. (Cahill : — 


Country. 


• — 

Great Britain 
li eland . 

Austria . 

Belgium . 

Bulgaria . 

Denmark, 
l^'rance 
Germanv . 

Holland' . . 

Hungary 
Italy . . , . 

Russia- . 

Swifzerlainj . 

''The most recent oflicial returns have been taken as regards population 
and cultivated area : the total number of semiotics given relates in almost 
every case or 1912.'' iCahill, op. cii. p. xxxi.) 

The total number of co-operative ^societies in Japan for 1912 was 9^683 ; 
practically the whole number may be tuken as agricultural co-operative 
societies. " ** * 


Number of 
Versons 
ocTAipietl in 
Agriculture, 

• ^ V M 

i of sueh 

i Persons to 
Total 

“Occupied” 

Population. 

ToUl 

1 Number of 
Societies. 



1 Number of 
j Societies 
: per 10,000 
' such Persons. 

Number of 
Acres of 
Cultivated 
Area per 
Society, 

i.5«S,767 

9*2 

.520 

3 

28.375 

j 871.9^9 

447 

<370 

1 1 

3.378 

8 , 205,574 

Co '9 

10.575 

13 

2,53 f 

697,372 

22*7 

7.844 

55 

943 

1,739,181 

82-6 

893 

i 4 

13,816 

530,689 

48-2 

1,220 

i 

5.-87 

1 8,843,761 1 

42 7 

7,200 

8 

3,226 

1 9,883,287 

35 ’2 

26,026 1 

26 

3.058 

502.774 

307 

Ii376 


1 1,606 

6,055,390 

(x.)-7 

5,006 

S 

7,100 

9,666,467 

59 - 4 ^ 

8,630 

9 

3.964 

18,245.287'' 

5»-3 

11.192 » 

6 

— 

481,649 

30-9 

5,366 

III 
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in Japan, as is the case in Germany and India, credit 
societies lead the movement, all other forms of Co-operation 
befiig more or less subsidiary departments of credit societies, 
while in Italy, France, Switzerland and Ireland \ye .see other 
forms of Co-operation standing in a more detached relation- 
ship to credit societies. It is a noteworthy fact that in 
Japan the combination of various activities in one society 
is very widely adopted, while in some countrvjs (even in 
Japan in the earlier stage of the movement) such procedure 
is, or has been, discouraged. 

4. The internal organization of the credit societies is the 
same as that of the Raiffeisen societies in that the sphere of 
a society is limited to a small area, the value 6f the shares 
is relatively low, loans are granted for relatively long 
periods, the posts of directors and auditors are honorary 
in principle, the working of the society is simple, and one 
or more other forms of Co-operation may be combined 
therewith, etc. ; but Japanese socie'tics have no indivitSibe 
rc;stTve fund, such as the “ Stiftungsfond ' of the Rtiilfeisen 
societies, or the Dodai-kin of the Hotokusha. JFurther, 
limito'd liability is on the whole preferred to unlimited 
liability in Japan, b'inally, the moral elevation is not 
stressed to the extent in Japanese, Co-ojjerative societies as 
it is in the Raiffi isen .societies or in the Hotokusha. 

5. Marketing societiiis are relatively slow of development 
as compared with credit k)cietics. This is noticeable in 
most European countries, yet we find in the United States , 
of America that it- is just this type of society that flourishes 
most, in particular, for grain, fruit, etc. In Japan thd most 
important marketing societies 'are those for si]k and rice. 
However, purchasing societies for fertilizers and other agli- 
cultural requirements are more flourishing than marketing , 
.societies and are fasfigaining ground. Various endeavours 
are being made to promote both marketing and purchasing 
societies side by side with credit societies. .Machinery 
societies are rtiore of a side issue of other forms of Co- 
operation, even more so than jlarch*asing 'and^ marketing 
societies are of credit soci/^ties: 

6 . The agricultural societies afe usuefily combined into 
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federations, as is the case in European countries, except in 
Denmark,* where the independence of local societies is 
strongly marked. The Japanese federations are forftied 
nearly or* the same principle as the unit societies, except 
that in federations no individual members are allowed, and 
unlimited liability ws not permissible by law. The Co- 
operative Union* acts as propaganda headquarters for all 
co-operative societies, A closer relationship between unit 
societies and federations is a consummation devoutly to 
be wished in order to bring about higher efficiency in the 
movement. 

7. The Co-operative Store Movement in Japan is in a 
very backward condition, cuid the existing stores have little 
social significance. In England, as is well known, the 
Co-operative Store Movement represents nearly the whole 
Co-operative Movement. England’s place in this "branch 
of ’Co-operation is unrivalled in the world. The Store Move- 
ment here is a working-class movement and is considered 
to be a. way to Socialism, in order to realize a state of 
society»in which all instruments of production are com- 
munally owned and controlled. When we see that in 
Germany, Belgium, France and Italy and other European 
countries* whele agricultural Co-operation is a force, side 
by side with the movement of producers there has sprung 
•up a very strong organization of consumers, the slow 
development of the co-operative stores in Japan cannot 
, be account^ for solely by the large agricultural population. 
This slow development is decidedly due ttj the fact that the 
Japanese people as consumers have not yet awakened to 
a realization of their own interests, and, above all, to the 
^ fSet that the Government, to whose energetic propaganda 
. much” of the co-operajive development is due, has never 
seriqusiy encouraged the Consumers’ Movement. Yet 
another* form of Co-operation of consumers that seems to 
hang fire in Japan is the building society, which is in such a 

• • * # 

• " The local societies form the backbone of the Danish Co-operative 
Movement. Local societies of the «ame kind sometimes combine to form 
Associations, but the ii^j^epead^ce of theliocal societies remcins unimpaired 
(Harold Faber, op. cit, p. x). 
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flourishing condition in the principal European countries, 
i.e. England, Germany and France, etc. 

^ The form of Co-operation entirely absent from Japan is 
the workers’ productive society (or Jhe self-governing 
workshop), which originated in France and to some extent 
exists in England, Germany and other continental countries. 
Nor docs then: exist in Japan a modified form of self-govern- 
ing workshop, which in Italy is called “ Bracciantij” in which 
a group of labourers, as a body without any employer, 
enters into contracts with the Government or with private 
capitalists much on the lines of the .self-governing workshops. 
The absence of these forms of Co-operation from Japan 
may be said in the main to be due to two factors : firstly, 
such a workers’ society was looked upon askance by the 
legislators and consequently omitted from the Co-operative 
Law ; and, secondly, the Japanese labourers have not yet 
reached a position of development enabling them to start 
such a democratic system, which requires strict discipline 
and a genuine co-operative .spirit among the meinbers. 

9 Generally .speaking, the Co-operative ’Movement in 
Japan has no connection with politics or religion. While 
in some countries, such as Italy and Belgiuln, these have 
caused the splitting up of the movement into Several parties, 
in Japan even all the co-operative stores belong to the same 
Co-operative Union. Howgv'er, at some future time, the’ 
rise of a strong workers’ co-operative store may result igi 
creating quite an independent group of co-operdtive stores, ,, 
apart from existing organizations. 

10. As a natural result of the movement being encouraged 
by the State, Japanese Co-operation, on the- one hand, 
has many privileges over other trading organizations ; bu^, , 
on the other hand, it stapds under.the strict superWsion . 
and control of the Government. Thin state of dffaijrs is 
not confined to Japan. In every country, where the wh«Ie 
or a part of the movement presents the same aspect as in 
Japan, i.e. where it is a movement frjpm aljove, privileges 
and assistance in some form or other, and in varying degree, 
are given to co-operq,tive nocieties^ which in turn are then 
subject to the control of ‘the Government. 

f ' f • 
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No doubt the achievements of Co-operation and of Co- 
operators in Japan during the last twenty years have proved 
highly encouraging, and past experience indicates tlia* in 
the next generation a surprising spread of the movement 
will be witnessed, flot only in a mere increase of figures, but 
in the steady growth of co-operative efficiency ; not only 
in the domain ©f associations of producers, but also in 
associations of consumers. 

However, taking the whole movement as it stands to-day, 
it is no use denying the fact that it has not reached the full 
efficiency it should have attained, and, as we have seen, there 
are various obstacles that seem to bar the way of co-operative 
progress in* Japan. 

Whatever may be assigned as reasons for the shortcomings 
of the Co-operative Movement hitherto, and whatever may be 
suggested as a remedy for these shortcomings, one point is 
quite cleai' to the author, i.e. that nothing but the cultivation 
of .the co-operative spirit among members of societies will 
quicken the co-operative body as a whole and will endue it 
with tliat vital energy which is the indispensable driving 
force of all great movements. Modern Co-operation in 
Japan is, as k were, a lifeless imitation of the West ; for 
the driviflg force of the movement did not spring from among 
the people themselves, but came from the Government, 
•without whose encouragement* and benevolent assistance we 
should not have seen even thd present day magnitude of 
fhe moveiTsent. Constant vigorous propaganda, insistent 
dinning into the ears of the simple-minded peasants that 
the Aodern system of Co-operation was the only remedy 
for many qjdsting evils, ha^e brought modern Co-operation 
tt) its present prosperity. Naturally we find instances where, 
in consequence of bureaucratic structure, societies are 
really only co-operative in name .* an £mpty shell possessing 
nothing, of the spirit or efficiency of real Co-operation. 

The author does not, by any means, wish to imply that 
Government assistance to Co-operation is n bad thing in 
itself. When the sj^tenf is introduced into what may be 
termed a new country, such introduction is only possible 
with the aid of a^ar-sig?ited anej enli|[htened Government. 
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In Japan, Government assistance was, in the first place, 
directed to propaganda work rather than to the indiscriminate 
graiiting of loans and subsidies, which would only tend to 
degrade such a movement, for when Co-operatorg begin to 
rely on State aid the development of 'true Co-operation, 
i.e. mutual aid and self-help, is impossible. Look at the 
wonderful achievements of the British Cooperative Move- 
ment ! It was a movement unconsciously developed among 
the working-class without State help, and even in some 
cases the attitude of the Government was distinctly 
unfriendly to these societies. This enormous development 
has been entirely due to the fact that all through, the 
movement has been enkindled by the co-operativ*e spirit ! In 
Japan, by reason of the inertia brought about by a long 
reign of feudalism, the people have become used to being 
governed from above, rather than to governing themselves. 
Japanese Co-operators should, above all things, endeavour 
by " a long pull, a strong pull and gf pull all together ”, to 
cultivate the co-operative spirit among the rank dnd file 
of the members, so that the people will eventually lead the 
legislature and not, as is the case at present, the legislature 
the people. Only by diligently fostering the Co-operative 
Spirit, “ one for all and all for one,” thus prodticing*conscious 
and responsible citizenship, will it be possible to bring health 
and vigour into the Co-operative Movement in Japan. • 
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Suisan-kimiiai Yoran, 1919 (An Outline of Marine-product 
Societies). 

Senshd-Gyogyd-ktimiai oyohi Korosha Jiseki Gaiyd, 1920 
(Fishery Societies Officially Commended and Records of 
Presiding Officials of such Societies). 

Jityd Bussan Dogyd-kumiai Ichirun, 1905, 1912 and 1914 
(Statistics of Trade Guilds for Staple Products). 

The Prefectural Office of Gumma : Ydsan Kxmiiai Yoran, 1918 
(An Outline of Cocoon Culture Societies). 



APPENDIX 

THE LAWS 'AND BYE-LAWS CONCERNING 
JAPANESE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 

The Japanese Co-operative Societies are subject to very rigid 
and comprehensive legislation. There have been issued number- 
less rules and regulations providing in minutest detail for the 
organization and business of societies. Below I give a very brief 
list of important statutes. 

Sangyd-kumiai Ho (The Co-operative Law), 1900 ; amended in 
1906, 1909, 1917 and 1921. 

Sangyd-knmiai Ho Shiko-kisoku (Detailed Regulations •for the 
Enforcement of the Co-operative Law), 1909 ; amended in 
♦ 1917 and 1921. 

Ndgyd-sdkogyd Ho (The Agricultural Warehousing Act), 1917. 
Ndgyd-s'^kogyd JId Shikd-kisoku (Detailed Regulations for the 
Enforcement of tlie Agricultural Warehousing Act). 
Ndgyd-sdko Shdrei-kisoku (Regulations Regarding the Encourage- 
ment iipf Agricultural Warehouses), 1917. 

J utiiku-kiimiai Ho (Building Society Act), 1921. 

J utakti-kumiai Ho Shikd-kisoku (Detailed Regulations for the 
Enforcement of the Building -Society Act), 1921. 
Sangyd-kumiai Toki Toriaisukai Tetsuziiki (Legal Procedure 
for the* Registration of Co-operative Societies), 1909 ; 
amended in 1912 and 1917. ' 

Taiwan Sangyd-kumiai Kisoku (The Co-operative Law for the 
Island qf Formosa), 1913. 

Taiimn Sangyd-kumiai Kisoku Shikd-Kisoku (Detailed Regula- 
tions for the Enforcement of the Co-operative Law for 
the Island of Fqrnlosa), etc. # 
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TABLE SHOWING THE POSITION OF CO-OPERATIVE 


- — c- 

Prdfeciurea. 

Credit 

Hoclotiea. 

MftrkeMng 

tjwieUeg. 

Puriihai" 

ing 

Boclcilen. 

M»chin«r3‘ 

BodcUca. 

Iffarkeiinir 
mid Pijr- 
1 chnainf: 
fiocleUc^. 

i. 

Marketing 

/LicJiiiipry 

PurchBu- 

in^ 

M.'irliMery 

HtxietU'fl. 

Marketing, 
Pnreha** 
Ing .'ittd 

Mjwhinirj' 

BoolwlieH. 

Cndli 

and 

MaHceting 

BocicUei. 

1, Hokkaido. 

82(1) 

8 

29 

0 

38 

* 2 

1 

7 

XI 

a. Tokio . . 

26 

X 

27 

I 

6 

I 

2 

2 

5 

3. Kyoto. . 

54 

4 

19 

4 

4 

1 I 

1 

(F 

0 

X 

4, O^ka. . 

i«(i) 

2 

23(2) 

0 

3 


4 

4 

0 

3. Kanagawa 

31 

4 

]8 

3 

8 

I 0 

0 

3 

«(i) 

6. Hyogo . 


13(0 

8(0 

X 

30(2) 

35 

0 

8 

I 

7. Nagasaki . 

27 

2 

5 

0 

6 

2 

0 

2 

2 

8. Niigata . 

I 73 (- 1 ) 

4 

13 

9 

13 


0 

6(1) 

6 

9. Saitauia . 

70(1) 

9(0 

4 

I 

3 (») 

41 

0 

5 

10 

10. Guiiuna . 

55 ( 1 ) 

2 

24 

36 

I 

} I 


X 

94(3) 

iz. Chiba . . 

181(2) 

3 

7 

0 

6 

3 

0 

17 

5 

J3. Ibaragi . 

51(1) 

3 

13 

0 

12(3) 

2 

I 

2 

2 

13. Tochiki . 

3.3(1) 

2 

14 

0 

8 

X 

0 

1 

3 

14. Nara . 

74(0 

0 

5 

X 

2(1) 

0 

4 

I 

0 

13. Mic . . 

42(2) 

0 

6 

3 

13(0 

I 

I 

20 

r 

16. Aichi,. . 

72(0 

26 

35 (f>) 

5 

13(6) 

2 

0 

5 

0 

17. Shizuoka . 

78 

I 7 

11 

3 

IX 

2 

X 

3 . 

0 

x8, Yatnaguchi 

47 {i) 

1 I 

7(0 

0 

. 3 ( 1 ) 

0 

0 

3 

0 

19. Shiga . . 

12 

0 

X 

I 

6f;r) 


0 

I 

0 

30 . Gifu . . 

45(0 

15 

II 

2 

23(2) 

z 

I 

0 r 

4 

3 Z, Nagano , 

27(0 

29(2) 

19(0 

5 

9 

21 


‘ 6 

27 

32 . Miyagi . 

39 ( 0 ' 

3 

4 

I 

5 

> 


2 

2 

23. Fukushiina 

97 ( 1 ) : 

2 

12(0 

3 

6 

4 . 

1 2 

XO 

6 

34. Iwatc . . 

65(1) i 

5 

9(0 

0 

! 17 

1 ^ 

: 7 

6 

z 

25. Aomori . 

lor(i) 1 

1 0 

9 

0 

1 22 

1 a 

i X 

^3 

.> X 

26. Yaniagata 

72(1) 

3 

J ' 

X 1 

i 6 

1 ^ 1 

i 0 

5 

X 

37. Akita . . ! 

84 

3 

1 

3 

6(0 1 

1 ^ 

3 

3 ! 

3 

38 . Fukui 

29 

I 

3 

0 j 

I i 

0 ) 

0 ' 

^ j 

I 

29. Ishikawa . 

13(0 

7 

2 

I ! 

6(0 1 

1 0 

I 

i 2 

I 

30. Toyama . 

J 3(0 

4 

4(0 

0 

9(4) 

4 

I 

! 0 

I 

31. 'lot tori . 

45 

16 

3 

0 

5 

I j 

0 


3 

33. Sliiinane . 

169 

7 

10 

• I 

13 

I 1 

0 

5 

t} 

33. Okayama. 

63(0 

4 

3 

' 3 

10(4) ! 

3 i 

0 

II 

6 

34. Hiroshima 

46 

9 

11 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

» 3 

35. Yamaguchi 

i 36(0 

1 

3(2) 

0 

13(6) 

0 

* 0 

4 

t 

36. Wakayama 

42(0 

29(0 

18(1) 

2 

17 

0 

0 

4 

0* 

37, Tokushima 

14(1) 

f> 

2(0 

0 

6 

0 

I 

4 

3 

38. Kagawa . 

44 

23 

3 

I 

5 

2 1 

2 

c 

3 

39. Ehime 

19(0 

2 

5(3) 

0 

4 ( 3 ) 


0 

3 

0 

40. Kochi 

43 

7 

10 

0^ 

12 

4 

0 

4 

X 

41. Fukuoka . 

42(0 

4 

22 ( 4 ) 

8 

4(3) 

I 

* 2 

0 

* 

42. Oita . . 

12(0 

4 

4 

0 

3 

8 

0 

0 

3 

43. Saga . . 

x6(0 

2(0 

1 

1 

. 3 ( 2 ) 

0 

0 


0 

44. Kumamoto 

21 

2 

xo 

I 

10 

3 

0 

/ 

3 « 

45. Miyazaki . 

23(1) 

3 

I 1 

0 

3^0 

2 

0 t 

2 

0 

46. Kagoshima 

4 

8 1 

4 

18 

1 ' 

0 

0 

2 » 

1 

47. Okinawa . 

9 

0 

I 

0 

l 

1 

0 

0 


0 

Total . . . 

1 

2535(34) 

251(6) 

436(29) 

107 

380(53) j 

175 

/ i 

194(0 



* 1 *( 4 ) 


Note z. — ^Tbis tabic is quoted horn Co-opcralion, issued in May, 1922, by the Co-operative Union of Japan. 
Note 3* — This table does not include ^ures fonthe Mujius or HotokusLas. 
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SOCIETIES IN JAPAN AT THE END OF 1921. 


Credit 

ud 

Piircluuilni; 

Socletlefl. 

Cr«Ut 

and 

Mecitiuery 

SodcUea 

Credit, 
Merketlng 
Ind Pur< 
chMlag 
BodcUea. 

Credit, 

Marketing 

Machlnerv 

Budetiefl. 

% 

Credit, 

Ing and 
Macblnery 
SocieUca 

credit, 
MarkeUng 
Purchaa* 
log and 
Blactilncry 
BodeUea. 

Total. 

Limited 

UablUty. 

Unlimited 

Liability. 

UaMiliy 

Umited 

Dy 

Quarantee. 

45 

3 

202 (l) 

• 

2 

2 

23 

435 ( 2 ) 

220 

199 

16(2) 

71(1) 

a 

22 

2 

15 

22 

205(0 

197(1) 

7 

1 

63(3) 

0 

•116(2) 

0 

0 

4 

270(5) 

221(5) 

28 

21 

106 

0 

28(1) 

0 

3 

13 

203(4) 

152(2) 

34 

17(a) 

39(0 

3 

24 

9 

I 

24 

177 ( 2 ) 

158(2) 

19 

0 

159(0 

3 

25 I(X) 

1 

0 

61 

717(7) 

634(4) 

76 

7 ( 3 ) 

20 

0 

74(0 

0 

0 

7 


K III 

47 

z 

81 

5 

82(1) 

1 

0 

40 


K 81 

15 

3 

41 

I 

162 

19 

I 

31 

398(10) 

391(9) 

4 

3(0 

52 

2 


93 

3 

07 

449(4) 

398(3) 

49 

2(1) 

70 

X 

55 

I 

0 

18 

366(2) 

340(2) 

24 

3 

42 

2 

150 

0 

z 

83 

364(4) 

201(3) 

141 

22(1) 

10 

3 

102 

0 

0 

19 

198(1) 

I 5‘(0 

46 

X 

54 

I 

41 

0 

I 

XI 

195(2) 

168(1) 

25 

2(1) 

52(0 

2 

195(3) 

I 

3 

22 

361(7) 

323(7) 

31 

7 

310 

0 

147(1) 

0 

2 

24 

521(14) 

510(13) 

XI • 

0(1) 

47 • 

0 

82(0 

0 

7 

87 

339(0 

326(1) 

9 

4 

X06 

3 

25 

0 

4 

33 

231(3) 

211(2) 

19 

1(0 

8 

I 

12 X(I) 

0 

• 0 

12 

163(5) 

133(0 

20 

xoU) 

X02 

• 0 

109 

0 

6 

48 

358(3) 

324(3) 

33 

z 

189 

I* 

74 

6 

zz 

92 

518(4) 

420(3) 

93 

5(0 

xoo 

2 

f )3 

2 

6 

25 

255(0 

77 

169 

9(0 

136 

6 t 

59 • 

4 1 

X 

8 

355 ( 3 ) 

206 

142 

7 ( 3 ) 

38 

0 

59 

^ 1 

3 

50 I 

265(2) 

199 

i 63 

3 (a) 

xz * 

4 

51 

0 

0 

29 

245(0 

150 

1 86 

9(0 

85 

0 

25 , 

I 

4 

12 

219(0 

152 

53 

14(1) 

58(2) 

4 

a 47 

[1 121(3) • 

X 

2 

x6 

246(3) 

213(1) 

31 

3(2) 

124(0 

X 

0 

3 

i 16 

301(4) 

251(3) 

37 

13(1) 

x6 

0 

i 138(2) 

0 

0 

51 

238(4) 

140(2) 

95 

3(2) 

24 

I 

154 

0 

I 

69 

305(6) 

238 

75 

2(6) 

9«(0 

0 

35 

0 

2 

iS 

220(1) 

155(0 

63 

2 

43(0 

0 

37 

0 

0 


307(1) 

59 

241 

7(0 

44 

3 

218(7) 

3 

Z 

53 

425(12) 

362(9) 

56 

7 ( 3 ) 

64(i> 

0 

48 

I 

0 

253 

446(0 

287(1) 

143 

x6 

#5 

0 

I2?(l) 

0 

0 

37 

362 (£o) 

202(d) 

59 

1(2) 

122 

2 

^3 

0 

0 

1 5 

294(6) 

^ 284(4) 

i ^ 

4(2) 

39 

3 

40 

0 

4 

23 

140(2) 

• 120 

7 

i 13(2) 

28(1) 


14 

0 

I 

52 

172(0 

171(1) 

I 

0 

X 20 

0 

67 

0 

2 

» 45 

271(7) 

258(2) 

8 

5 ( 5 ) 

10(2) 

2 

3 } 

2 

3 

23 

155 ( 2 ) 

147 ( 2 ) 

8 

0 

w(0 

X 

105 

X 

5 

49 

367(9) 

288(7) 

75 

4 ( 2 ) 

^(0 

0 

152(3) 

0 

X 

49(0 

272(6) 

264(6) 

7 

I 

A 


XX 2 

0 

X 

14 

167(4) 

81(3) 

86 

0(x) 

77 

0 

87(0 

z 

• 0 

37 

259(0 

i 63 

67 

24(1) 

9 

6 

47 

0* 

0 

64 

I 59 f^) 

117(2) 

41 

' z 

29 

^ 0 

113 

2 

0 

127(1) 

309(1) 

229 

80 

0(1) 

2 4 

0 • 

38(0 

0 

0 

4 

57(0 

20 

37 

0(1) 

3059(18) 

67 

» 

"r 

4150(30 

i 

155 

99 

1892(2} 

13770(178) 

T083t(l20) 

2666 

272(58) 


Note 2. — ^The figures ia brackets show niimbets of fe^ecatioas. 


ENGLISH EQUIVAI.ENTS OF 'JAPANESE 
MONEY, WEIGHTS AND MEASUEfES* 


Money. 

Yi (or I yen) ~ loo sen approximately 2 shillings. 

= n i Amaican dollar. 

I sen === 10 rin — „ i farthing. 

= „ I American cent. 

' Capacity. 

I koku = 10 to approximately 5 bushels or 40 gallons. 

«’ 

4. 

Weight. 

I =1,000 »to?«»je=approximately 81 Ihs. av.'(or 10 lbs. troy) 

I kin —160 ,, ~ „ 1-3 lbs. av. (i‘6 lbs. troy) 

(> 

Square Measure. ' ^ 

I cho ~ 10 tan = approximately 2J acres. 

I tan = 300 bu ~ „ I acre. 

I bu (or tsuho) = „ 3’9 sq. yds. 

« 

* This brief tabic comprises only those values, weights ami measures 
which are used in tlxis book. * 
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(Which also serves as a complete glossary for the Japanese words used 

in this book). 


Accumulating Fund, 20 n. 
Accumulation Kd, ii 
Adjustment of fields, Co-operation 
and, 120, i%4, 179 ; law relating 
to societies for, 98 ; meaning 
of, 66-7 n . ; societies for, 4, 67 n., 
98 

Advances in rotation in Hotokusha, 

45. 

Ad^sory Committee of the Co- 
operative Union, 173 
Advisory Council of Hoto^sha, 74 
Afforestation, Co-operation and, 
179 

Agricultural Co-Qperation, various 
countries compared, 321 n. 
Agricultural Guilds, nature of, 99; 
number of, ioo*«. 

Agricultur;U impj^ements, purchase 
of, 264 • 

Agricultural Societies, organiza- 
tion of, 96-8 : relation to co- 
operative societies, 134, 150, 

251, 254 ; warehousing by, 239- 

Agricultural vfarehouse Act, nature 
of, 239 ; passing of, 238 
Agricultural warehousing, develop- 
ment of, 238-44 ; distribution of 
societies for, 241 ; future or, 

• 244 ; Hotokuska and, 52 ; similar 
movements in America and Gct~ 
matly compared with, 242-3. 
State airf to, 176, 238 ; 9 see also 
Fjce Granaries • 
Agriculture, in Japan, 86, 103 
280 ; fostered by co-operative 
societies, J 179-81 ; fostered by 
Hotokusha, 78 ; fostered by 
(juasi-Co-operatidn, tb-iQO ; 
Ministiy of, see Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce • 
Agriculturists, see Farmers « 


Aichi Prefecture, Hotokusha in, 
48, 79 ; rice granaries in, 238, 
241 ; si Ik -marketing societies in, 
229 ; see also Appendix 

Akita Prefecture, Hotokuska in, 
48 ,* credit societies in, 107 ; rice 
granaries in, 238, 241 ; see also 
Appendix 

Akita Timber Co., co-gperative 
store attached to, 298 

America, building societies in, 30S, 
309 ; grain elevators in, 222, 234, 
242-3 M. ; marketing societies in, 
322 

Ancestral worship, in Hotokusha, 
51, 52 ; of Sontokii, 28, 32 

Annaka, 199, 225 

Aomori Prefecture, co-operative 
societies in, 115; Hotokusha in, 
48 ; machinery societies in, 286; 
rice granaries in, 241 ; see also 
Appendix 

Appraising Committee, 23, 140-1, 

• 154 

Army and Co-operation, 176, 251, 

253 

Artisan cla^, condition of, 102-3, 
317; effect of Restoration on, ^ 
102; Mujin and, 19; need for 
co-operative organization of, 94 ; 
societies for, 158-9, 161, 315, 
317, 321 ; sec also Urban Credit 
Societies 

Association for promoting co- 
operative stores, 289 

A.ssociations of Consumers, com- 
mon use of appliances by, 276, 
see also Building Societies ; 
Co-operative^ Stores, see Title ; 
nature of, 196-7, 31 1-4; State 
aid to, 174 

Associations of Producers, effect 
8f large-scale prod-tetion on, 197 ; 
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INDEX 


Associations of Producers — contd. 
future of, 227-9 ; room for 
expansion of, 315*^ I kinds 

of# 311 ei seq. 

Auction bidding in Mujin, ses 
Bidding 

Auditors, of co-operative stores. 
305 ; of Co-operative Union, 172 ; 
of co-operative unit societies, 
151 ; of federations, 165 ; of 
Hotokusha, 74 

Austria, Co-operation in, 109 n.. 
Ill, 289 fi., 321 

Average membership of co-opera- 
tive societies, 114 121 n; of 

Hotokusha, 55. 

Bacon-curing Societies, 281 

315 

Baien Miura, see Miura Baien, Mr. 
Ballot, see Drawing 
Banks, see Commercial Banks 
Barley, purchase of, 264 ; sales of, 
192* 255 ; societies for, 245, 286 
Basins for silk reeling, 209, 210, 
'ziiet seq., see also Minainisansha ; 
votes based on, 226 
Beet sugar factories in Germany, 
224 

Beiken-soko (Rice granaries, issu- 
ing rice certificates), see Rice 
Granaries 

Belgian Popular Banks, division 
of profits in, 128 

Belgium, agricultural Co-operation 
in, 321 compared with Japan, 
323, 324 ; co-operative stores in 
289 n. ; credit societies in, 109 
128 ; labour societies in, 319 
machinery societies in, 283 
marketing societies in, 281 
politics and Co-opera^on in, 1 10 
• Bemmu (A kind of director in 
Hotokusha), 73-4 
Benefit Building Societies, 20-1 
Benevolence, as advocated by Son- 
toku, 30-1 ; Mujin and, 8 
Bidding, method of, in Mujin, 12, 
17-8, 23, 24 ; in Starr Bowke^ t 
Societies, 20-1 
Blanco, 138 

Bonus to co-operative officials, 128 
Book ])oxes, circulating, in Tidto- 
ktisha, 65 ; in credU societies, 148 
Borrowers, percentage of, 147 
Boys* Associations, form eel by 
Hotokusha, 52 « 

Braccianti, 318^, 324 * 


Bridges, repair of, Mujin and, 8 ; 
Sontoku and, 36 

British Co-operative Stores, see 
Great Britain 

Buddhism and Sontoku, 28. 
Buddhists, co-operative stores and, 
299-300 ; €<.6 and, icf «. 

Building societies, Acts governing, 
309-10 ; •Benefit — , 20 n. ; exemp- 
tion from taxation, 310 ; need 
for, 308 ; permanent — , 20 nr, 
present position of, ^10 ; Starr 
Bowkett — , 20-1 
Bulgaria. Co-operation in, iii 
Bull Clubs, 315 

Bureau of Agriculture on credit 
society and domestic economy, 
123 

Dufgschaft, 138 ^ 

Business Mujin, capital of, 19 ; 
growth of, i2“3 ; law relating to, 
13 ; modes of operation of. 12-3 ; 
present position of, 19 ; see also 
Mujin 

Cahill, ^ r , J. R., on German Co- 
operation, 43 w., 51-2 5^n., 

SSn,, 118 119 121, • 132 w., 

138 n., 143 n., 162 n., 

176 n., 178 n., ♦222-3 ^55^1 

267 n., 270 274 n,, 275 280 

283 n., 284 n,, 321 n, 

Caisse regionale, 1^5 n. 

Calico printing, uncivil fi for, 286 
Capital, of co-operative societies, 
see Share Capital ; of H otokusha, 
^ see Dodaikin and Zenshuhin 
* Capitalism, in Japan, 103 ; workers' 
productive societies and, 5, 31^3 
n,, 314 . 

Capitalist enterprises, Co-operation 
and, 185, diagram 312 ; in Japan, 
103 ; in silk industry, 269 n. ; 
♦probable transformation of co- 
operative silk-mark/iting scx;ieties 
into, 219, 223, 225-6, 227, 228 n! 
Capitalists, labourers and,. 290, 

303. 319 

Cartage societies, 285 ♦ 

Cartels, Co-operation compared 
with, 209 226, diagram 3C2 

Cash credit, 140 

Caste division, influence on Son- 
toku 's idea, 3^ 

Cattk^-brel'ding societies, 109 n., 286 
Central Bank for co-operative 
* societies, proposed constitution 
of, *x69-7i ^ 
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Central Hypothec Bank, see 
H3rpothec Banks 

Central Organization for pur- 
chasing societies, proposed con- 
stitution of, 266 ; nature of, 229 
Cereals, purchase of, 264 ; sales of, 
192 ; soc^ties for, 2^5 
Certified Loan Society, 21 
Chaff -cutting, societies^|for, 286 
Charcoal, pirrchase^ of, 264 ; sales 
of, 192 ; societies for, 245, 286 
Charity, credit societies and, 125, 
14S ; Hotokusha and, 52 ; Mujin 
and, 14, 16, see also Relief of the 
Poor 

Charily Mujin Ko, ii 
Chemicals, purchase of, 264 
Chiba Prefecture, Hotokmha in, 
48 ; machinery societies in, 282, 
283 ; rice granaries in, 241 ; silk- 
marketing societies in, 229 ; see 
also Appendix 

Chigiri (A sort of Mujin in Korea), 
21 

CMiildren, Sontokvi and Japanese, 
26 

Cljildrcn’s fund (A aeposit in 
H 6 Uf)husha). 63, 64 
China, 2, 9 

Chokif^ (Savings Deposits), see 
Deposits 

‘Chosen (Korea), see Title 
Christ. Raiffeis?»n and, 26 ; Sontoku 
and, 3% , 

Christianf, co-operative stores 
organized by. 301 
Christian Socialists, 90 
Chudkai, Sangyo-Kumiai (Thft 
Co-operative Union), see Title ‘ 
^Chiid-KinkOj. Sangya^Kumiai (The 
Central Bank for co-operative 
societies), see Title 
Citi«s, number of. 115, 156 
Civil Law, Hotokusha and, 44, 57, 

61 73 , * 

Civil servants, co-operative stores 
by, 290, 296, 301 

during Houses, credit societies 
and, 161 • 

Ciocoons, agricultural warehouses 
• and,, 239, 242 ; culture of, 86-7, 
102, 208 ; output of, 86 n . ; sales 
of. 192# 242 ; societies for, 195, 
230, 281, 285 
Cole, Mr. G. D. ?T., 3i4t 
Collecting boxes, 133 • 

Collectivism, co-operative stewes 
and, 314 


Collectors, employed by co-opera- 
tive stores, 295 ; by credit 
societies, 133, 143 ; by marketing 
societies, 252 ; by Mujin, 13, 15 
Colonial Bank of Hokkaido, Federa- 
tions and, 167, 175 ; loans granted 
by. 146 

Commtjnioration deposits, 131 
Commercial Banks, co-operative 
stores and, 304 ; credit societies 
and, see credit societies ; Hdlo- 
kusha and, 70 ; loans granted to 
farmers by, 146 ; rate of interest 
charged by, 142, 146 ; rice gran- 
aries and, 237 ; societies' invest- 
ment in, 147 

Common Pasture societies, 283-4 w. 
Communal kitchens, dilfcrenco from 
Co-operation, 312 
Community Experiments of Owen, 
Sontoku 's restorative work com- 
pared with, 38-9 
Confucianism, Sontoku and, 28 
Congress, of co-operative societies, 
see Co-operative Congress ; of 
Hotokusha, 43, 81 

Consolation prizes in Mujin, 17, 18 
Consumers' Co-operation, see 
Associations of Consumers 
Contractors to co-operative stores, 
rli sad vantages of appointing, 307 
Co-operation, classification of, 
31 1-4; definition of, 2 n. ; demo- 
cracy and, 38 ; Hotokusha and, 
sec Hotokusha ; Mujin and, see 
Mujin : Socialism and, 91, 314 ; 
Sontoku and, see Ninomi^^^a Son- 
toku ; see also Co-operative 
Societies 

Co-operative Congress, 99 no, 
169, 171 

Co-operayve Law, characters of 
the Japanese and, 119 ; definition 
of co-operative societies by, 88* 
credit societies, 88 ; macliinery 
societies, Sg, 276-7 ; marketing 
societies, S8-9 ; purchasing 
.societies, 89, 257-8 ; difference 
from German Law, 88-91, 119- 

* 20 >dissolution of societies, caused 

by vexatious nature of, 185, 
224 ; erroneous opinion of reform 
of, Hotokusha and, 46, 

88, 106 ; jmportation from Ger- 
many of, 45-6 ; intention of 
drafters of, 6, 46, 90-1 , t 19, 258-9 ; 
Mhiamisansha and, 164, 206 ; 

* ■«#and, 88, 106; nature of, 
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Co-operative Law — continued. 

46, 87-'9i, H9-20; omission of 
self-governing workshops from, 
90-1, 316-7 ; on division of 

prcfnt, 126-7 ; on federation, 
164-5 ; on membership, 120 ; 
Ryumeisha and, 224 ; various revi- 
sions of, 110-1,257, 268-7,275-6 
Co-operative Societies, absent from 
Japan, 314-9 ; advantages of, 
103 w., 178-82 ; agricultural ware- 
housing by, see Title ; business 
hours of, 155 ; Central organiza- 
tion of, see Co-operative IJnion ; 
classification by law of, 88-go ; 
congress of, sec Co-operative Con- 
gress ; connection to forerunners, 
84, I ox ; corporate body and, 
123 ; definition by law of, 88-90 ; 
development of, 45-6, 9^-2, 108, 
see also under each type of 
society ; dissolution, causes of, 
183-5 ; distribution of, 114-5, 
see also Appendix ; forerunners 
of, i ~6, 195 et seq. ; general 
features of u>odorn, 84-7 ; 108- 
10 ; in fishery, 4-5, 99-^100, see 
also Title ; in silk industry, 195 
et seq., see also Title ; introduc- 
tion from Germany of, 45-6, 
105 ; joint stock companies and, 
123, 124, 127, 162 n., 175 186, 

2x4, 218-9, 234, diagram 312, 
3x3 n. ; law relating to, see Co- 
operative Law ; legal minim um 
number of members, 120, 165 ; 
liability, forms of, 115-6, see 
also uncier each type of society ; 
membership, 115-6, see also uivlar 
each type of society ; marriage 
and, 103 w., 181 ; motive for 

formation of, 38, see also under 
each ty^e of society obstacles 
• to progress of, 182-7. 259 
see also under each type of society; 
overlapping of, 115 ; predomin- 
antly agricultural nature of, 114, 
192, 262, 278 ; present position 
of, 92-6, X08, see also under each 
type of society ; quasi -co-qpera-*' 
tive societies, see Title ; Raiff- 
eisen societies, compared with, 
322, see also credit societies ; 
resum6 of, 320-^ ; review of, 
progress of, 311-9 supervision 
of, see State Supervision ; under 
Japanese Law, permissible types 
of, 88-9, n2 . , , « 


Co-operative spirit, fostered by 
Co-operation, 182 ; by Hoto- 
kasha, see Hotokusha ; by Mujin, 
19, 24 ; duty of delivery and, 223 ; 
247 ; Jackin Japanese societies of, 
1S6, 259 M. ; legislators and, 186 ; 
necessity cultiv^rting, 326 ; 
institutions embodying, 1-6, 
see also ^Co-operation, Co-oper- 
ative Societies, Hdtokusha, and 
Mujin, etc.®; Sontoku and, 
37-8 , 

Co-operative Stores, attached to 
factories, 297-8 ; books on, 290- 
I ; by Buddhists, 299-300 ; by 
Christians, 301 ; by civil servants, 
296-7 ; by ex-soldiers, 299 ; by 
labourers, 290, 301, 318 ; 

by public, 293-6 ; ky Y.M.C.A., 
see by Buddhists ; causes of slow 
progress of, 290, 302, 323 ; 

charitable contribution by, 297, 
307-8 ; classes of goods sold by, 
294» 295» 296, 297. 298, 299, 300, 
306 ; commercial banks an«f, 
304 ; defects of, 295, 306-7 ; 
difierenf c from purchasing socie- 
ties. 258 ; federations of*. 30S ; 
fixing prices in, 267 -8, 295, 306; 
general feature.^ of, 301-8 ; 
general meeting of, 298; 305 ; 
Hypothec banks and, 304 ; man- 
agement of, 294, 296, 305-6; 
membership of, 290, 30 t - 2, 303 ; 
members' holdifig inf' 304-5 ; 
methods of sales, 296, 298, 299, 
300, 306, 307 ; nature of, 196-7, 

f 314 ; objects of, 258, 290, 302, 
306, 313-4 ; obstacles to progress 
of 295, 306-7 ; organization of, 
303-8 ; origin of, 2*89 ; outline 
of, 95-6, 323 ; productive activi- 
ties of, 296, 306 ; profit, divi*sion 
of, 269-70, 295, 296, 298, 299, 
3po, 307 ; sales, average, 304 ; 
sales to non-memlbers, 307 ; 
shares of, 304 ; year of formation 
of, 289 n. ; working capitals of, 
304 f 

Co-operative .Union, attitude 
Co-operation, no, 173, 318^ 

function of, 171-2, future of, 
173 ; management of, i(’3 ; mem- 
bership of, 171 ; Hypothec Banks 
and, 172 it objects of, 171 ; origii, 
of, fio-i, 171 ; supervision of 
societies by, ij6-y ; women and, 
172* 303 • 
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Co-operative Warehousing Societies, 
see Agricultural Warehousing 
and Rice Granaries 
Copper, manufacture of, 103 n. 
Corn-selling societies in Germany, 
222, 243 n,, 255-6 
Corporation % and C|)- operation, 

123 

Country banks, see Creditt Societies 
Creameries, co-operative, 281 n., 
diagram 312, 315 

Credit Soemties, advantages of, 
178-82 ; Bill relating to, 46 
85, 102, 104, 106 : credit limit 
granted by 140, 14 1 ; business of, 
128-49 ; capital, increase of, 
107, 1 17; formation of, 124-37; 
charitable contributions by, 148 ; 
commercial » banks and, 135-7, 
144, 147, 150, i6t ; definition 
by law of, 88 ; deposits, see 
Deposits ; dissolution, causes of, 
183-7; distribution of, 114-5, 
see also Appendix ; domestic 
economy and, 123 ; facilitating 
entrance to, 122 ; fisher of 

Jc^auese, see NinomiyaSontoku ; 
federation of, 163-9, see also 
Title ; formation, motive for, 
120, i-jg ; fornis of liability of, 
115-7 I 1 2 1-2 ; functioning as 
•building societies, 309, 310 ; Hoto- 
kusha and, 25,^45-7, 48, 49 w., 
72, 81-2,^06, igo, see also Halo- 
kusha ; investment of idle funds, 
147 ; limitation of area of, 121, 
184 ; loans to members, see 
Loans ; management of, 149-55 ; 
meaning of credit societies (ex- 
clusively), 9 \n, ; membership of, 

1 14, 120, 12 1, 122-3 I nature of, 
it8, 149, 163, diagram 312, 314; 
Mujm, compared with, see Mujin ; 
need for, 94, 103-5 ; obstaclej 
to progress gf, 182-7 ; organiza- 
#tion of, 118-28 ; outline of, 93-4, 
321-3; overlapping of, 115; 
pioiffeers of, 106 ; present posi- 
tion of, ,iii-8 ; profit, division 
of,, 12^8 ; Raiffeiseif societies, 
c^mpar^d with, 322, see Raif- 
feisen Societies ; reserve fund of, 
125 ; see ciso Title ; reasons for 
relatively high rate of interest 
in* Japanese, ^42-3 ;• share, 
amount of, 122 ; share capital, 
formation of, 122, 124-5; social* 
and ethical activitaes of,«»i29. 


147-9 ; special reserve fund of, 
125-6 ; sea also Title ; super- 
vision of, 1 76 ; urban credit 
societies, 155-62 ; see also Title 

Criminality, effect of Co-operation 
on, 18 1 

Crosthwaite, Mr. H. R., on Co- 
operation, 80, 98 

Cultivation of land, see Land and 
Agriculture 

DAIGIKU (a book by Confucius), 
Sontoku and, 27 

Dai-Nippon-Hotokusha, develop- 
ment of, 45-8 ; <listribution of 
constituent societies of, 48, 49 n ; 
influence of new age upon, 45; 
nature of meuil?ership of, 54 ; 
organization and activities of, 
see Hoiokushal origin of, 40, 44; 
general rules of, §i, 50-1 ; §2, 
50; *§3, 76; §5> 50 ; §8, §12, 50; 
§28, 47 ; rules of, §1, 49 ; §n, 60 ; 
§12. 65 n. ; §15, 66 ; J19, 61 ; 

§25, 66 ; §58, 60 

Dams and dikes, co-operative con- 
struction of, 4 

Darlehnkassenverein, see Raiff- 
eisen Societies 

Darling, Mr. M. L., on Co-opera- 
tion, HQ 153 243 M. 

Death Benefit K 6 , ii 

Death Benefit, provision by credit 
societies of, 125, 148 ; by Hoto- 
kusha, 65, 79 

Delegate meetings, iii, 153, 165, 
305, see also Divisional Meetings 

•Democracy, Co-operation and, 38 

Denmark, Agricultural Co-opera- 
tion in, 321 w. ; characteristics 
of Co-operation in, no 113, 
323 ; comj^ared with Japan, 323 ; 
co-operative stores in, 289 «. ; 
credit societies in, no n. ; dairy 
societies in, 247, 281 «. ; enforce- 
ment of duty of delivery in, 
247 

Deposits, as a method of repay- 
gient, 132 ; collection of, 133-4 ; 
commemoration, 13 1 ; com- 
pulsory, 132 ; current account, 
130 ; deferred, 13 1 ; encourage- 
ment of, 133 ; fixed, 13 1 ; from 
non-members# 134 ; importance 
of, 117, 124, 129; increase of, 
134 ; in Hotokusha, 61-3, see 
a^so Zenshu-kin ; percentage of 
deposilbrs,* 130 «. ; of promise. 
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Deposits — coutinwd. 

132 ; savings, 130 ; sinking fund, 
131 ; taxation, 132 ; voluntary. 

Directors, as Appraising Com- 
mittee, 140 ; dissolution of 
societies caused by action of, 184, 
273 ; of co-operative stores, 305 ; 
of federations, 165 ; of Co-opera- 
tive Union, 173 ; of H otohusha^ 
73-4, see also Bemmu ; of unit 
societies, 14/^, 150 ; of urban 

credit societies, 156 
Discounting of Bills, 136, 140, 156, 
1 58, 160, 1 61 w 

Disloyalty of members, 183, 185- 6, 
214 w., 271, see also Loyalty of 
Members 

Dissolution of societies, by order, 
185 ; legal, 185 ; voluntary, 1S3- 
5, 256. 273, see also under each 
t^iTpe of society 

Distilleries, co-operative, 281 w., 

315 ' 

Dividend, division of, see Profit 
Dividend on purchase, the Japanese 
and, 127, 269-70, 306 
Divisional meetings, 153, see 
also Delegate Meetings 
Dodai-hin (Foundation Fund), 
amount of, 49, 6.^ ; formation of, 
59-60 ; Stiftnngsfond of Raiffeisen 
societies, compared with, 57 -8 ; 
nature of, 57-8, 126; use of, 
60 et seq. 

DogyO-Kumiai (Trade Guilds), 5, 
see also Guilds 

Domestic Aid KG, 11 ^ 

Domestic economy. Co-operation 
and, 257 et seq., see also co- 
operative stores ; credit societies 
and. 118, 123, 138 * 

Drawing, method of, in Mujin, 12, 
16-7, 18, 23, 24 ; in Starr Bowkett 
Societies, 20-1 

Dyestuffs, manufacture of, 103 w., 
societies for, 286 

Economic condition of Japan,* 4, 
28, 85, nyz-5, see also Agriculture, 
Industrial Condition, Fishery, 
etc. 

Economy, definition of, 257 «. 
Education and C<f operation, 148, 
155, 181, 182, 186, 326 
Education Committee, 75 
Eggs, sales of, 192; ;socjeties «^or, 

245 


Ehime Prefecture, machine^ 
societies in, 282 ; rice ^anaries 
in. 241 ; see also Appendix 
Eian-shoken (Ever-secure Cer- 
tificate), 53, 56, 6r-3, 64 
Eigyo- Mujin (Mutual Financing 
Businc.ss)f see Business Mujin 
and Mujin 

Electricity societies, in Germany, 
108 n., 286 w*; in Jafian, 286, 310 n, 
Enjosha, see Hotoku-Enjosha 
Entrance fee, treatment: in societies 
of, 125 

Erwevhsgcnossenschaft, nature of, 

197* -258-9, 314 

Exhibition of products, by credit 
societies, 133, 148 ; by Hoto- 
kusha, 52 ; by marketing socie- 
ties, 254 

Faber, Mr. Harald, on Danish 
Co-operation, non,, 113 
281 M., 323 n. 

Factory Law, machinery societies 
in silk industry and, 212 ; Mfna- 
misauj'jha and, 208, 212 
Fancy goods, purchase of, 26411 
Farmers, benefit of Co-dperation 
to, 178 ct seq., see also advant- 
ages under each type of society ; 
character of Japanese, 28 n., 
102 ; condition of, 102-5 i 
operation and^ 85-7 ; dividend 
on purchase arid, 2^^ ; effect of 
Co-operation on niigration of, 
180 ; Hotohusha and 54, 62 ; 
Mujin and, 19 ; necessity of Co-* 
operation for, 104-5, 189 ; posi- 
tion in societies of, 114, 159, 1^2, 
262, 278, 302 ; subsidiary indus- 
try of, 86-7; see also Title ; table * 
of money borrowed by, 146 
Fay, Mr. C. R., on Co-optfration, 
n 2 5 n., 82 n., 109 n., no n., 

119 n., 128, 243. w., 246, 247, 
253 n., 280 H., 281, 283 n. * ^ 
Federation of Co-operative Societies, • 
activities of, 167-9 ; area covered , 
by, l66 • constitution of, 164-5 I 
development of, 163-4, 166-7 1 
forms of liability of, 165-6 ; Hy- 
pothec Banks and, 135-7, 167 ; 
lack of co-ordinatioi^. between unit 
societies anej. 135-6, 147, 167-9, 
1^6-7^'; table of business doni by, 

^ 168 

^Federation of, credit societies, 163- 
9 f'bf Hoithusha, compared with 
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those of co-operative societies, 
53. 55. 57. 72 «. ; see also 

Hdtokusha ; of machinery 
societies, 278 ; of marketing 
societies, 193-4 1 of purchasing 
societies, 264-6 ; of urban credit 
societies, ^66 n. ; oH federation, 
III, 164-5 

Female workers in silk* industry, 
208, 210-2 * • 

Fertilizers, chemical, increasing 
use of, j6o manufacture by 
purchasing societies, 269 ; pur- 
chasing of, 264 ; sales of, 274 
Feudalism, Hdtokusha and down- 
fall of, 44-5 ; influence on Son- 
toku's idea, 31 ; last phase of, 
28 ; rice ^anaries and, 231-3, 
^35 ; see also Tokugawa 
Feudal Lords, condition of, 28 ; 
Sontoku and, 29, 36 ; see also 
Lord Okubo 

Filial piety, emphasized by Hdto- 
kusha, 42, 52 ; Sontoku and, 
28, 30, 32 

Finland, Co-operation in, 1 1 1 , 289 «. 
Fisk, purchase of, 264 
Fisher^ position in societies of 
members engaged in, 114, 159, 
192, 'Jb!, 278 • 

fishery societies, 5, 99-100, 194 ; 
exemption from taxation of, too ; 
federation of, A)o ; self-governing 
worksho'Ss, difierence from, 5-6, 
316 ; pro6t sharing in, 319 «. 
Fishing implements, purchase of, 
264 ; societies for, 286 
Floods, Co-operation for prevent- 
^ ing, 4 ,* dissolution of societies 
caused by, •185 ; Hdtokusha and 
prevention of, 51 
Floss silk, 249, see also Silk 
Forestry, position in societies of 
members engaged in, 114, 19*2, 
262, 278 • 

Forests, communal use of, 4 
Formpsa. Co-operation in, 92 
Fouitdation Fund, of Hdtokusha, 
see D9dai-kin ; of^ Kailleisen 
societies, 60 126 ; of Raiffeisen 
^societies and Hdtokusha com- 
pared, 57-8 

France, agricultural Co-opcratioii 
in, 321 M., agric^^itural ^syndicate 
in, 96-7 «. ; compared w^th J#ipan, 
321-4 ; co-operative stores itj. 
90 n,, 289 w. ; credit societies in, 
109. 135 ; dairjf socieHes in. 


281 ; machinery societies in, 

283 n. ; mutual financing societies 
in, 21 ; self-governing workshops 
in, 90 ; State aid to societies in, 

135 «• 

Friendly societies, 79, 98, 291-2 
Fruit, sales of, 192 ; societies for, 

245 

Fujii, Mr. K., on Co-operation, IT4, 
123 «. 

Fukazawa, Mr, Yuzo, 200 w. 

Fukui Prefecture, machinery socie- 
ties in, 283 ; marketing societies 
in, 191 ; rice granaries in, 2^1 ; 
silk fabric marketing societies in, 
230; see also Appendix 
Fukuoka Prefecture, H dtokusha 
in. 48 ; rice granaries in, 241 ; 
see also Appendix 

Fukushima Prefecture, Hdtokusha 
in, ^48; rice granaries in, 241; 
silk-marketing societies in, 229 ; 
see also Appendix 

Fukiizumi, Mr. Shokei, 26* 40, 46 ; 

on Hdtokusha, 43 w. 

Fukyusha (a silk - marketing 
society), organization of, see 
Ryusuisha 

Funeral societies, 287 

Gakusrtsu (Theory), 

Garden cities, building societies 
and, 309 

Generali meetings, of co-operative 
stores, 305 ; of Co-operative 
Union, 173 ; of credit societies, 
151-2; of federations, 165; in- 
» ducement for attendance of, 152 ; 
various activities of, 148, 150-2, 
267, 271 ; women and, 152-3 ; 
see also Delegate Meetings 
Gensai Ofiokin (Sinking Fund 
Deposits), 1 31 

German Co-operative Law, 6o-t, 
85, 87-9, 9L 115. 1 19, 120, 

258-9 ; difference from Japanese 
Law, S8-91 ; introduction to 
Japan of, 45-6 ; relation to Japan- 
^•ese l^aw, 119 ; ty>'pes of societies 
under, 88 ; see also Co-opera- 

tive Law 

Germany, agricultural Co-operation 
in, 108-9 M., 321 artisans* socie- 
ties, recent dbvclopment in, 315 
building societies in, 109 
308 ; co-operative stores in, 109 
%«.. 289 302-3 ; corn-selling 

societies in, 222-^3, 243, 255-6 ; 
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Germany — continued. 
credit societies in, 108, see Raiff- 
eisen and Sohulze-Delitzscli 
sorieties ; dairy societies, 109 n., 
247, 281 n. ; federations in, 163, 
166 w. ; loyalty of members in, 
247 ; machinery societies in, 
108-9 w., 281 w., 2S3-4 286 n. : 

marketing societies in, 108- 
9 w., 2S3«. ; pioneers of Co-opera- 
tion in, 25, see Raiffeisen and 
Schulzo-Delitzsch ; present posi- 
tion of, in general, 10S-9 n, ; 
purchasing societies in, 109 
264«., 267«., 270 w., 274 42 . ; self- 
governing workshops in, 90 m., 
109 n. ; similarit}'' to condition 
of Japan to, 87, 94 ; State aid 
to Co-operation in, 174. 176, 
243 n. ; sugar beet factories in, 
224 n. ; supervision of Co-opera- 
tion in, 91, 178 M. ; taxation of 
societies in, 91 ; tendency of 

transfcirmatiou of societies in, 
228 n. 

Geta (Wooden clogs), purchase of, 
264 

Gide, Air. C., on Co-operation, 289 

313 

Gifu Prefecture, Hotokusha in, 
48 ; machinery societies in, 283 ; 
rice granaries in, 241 ; see also 
Ap]>endix 

Giso (Governmental Charity Gran- 
aries), 2-3 «. 

Government, agricultural societies 
and, 99 ; Co-operation and, 90, 
104-5, no, 120, 170-1. 290, 

309, 3i4> 316, 318, 320, see 

also Co-operative Law, Local 
Government, Propaganda by 
Government, State cAid and 
Supervision, etc. ; Hotokusha aud 
82; Mujin and, ii, 13; joint 
stock banking and, 105 ; self- 
governing workshops and, 90-1, 
316-8 

Grabein, Mr. M., on German corn- 
selling societies, 255-6 ^ 

Grain Elevators in Americ'a, 222, 
234, 242-3 

Grand Hotoku Women Meeting, 77 

Grass-cutting societies, 286 

Great Britain, agutcultural Co- 
operation in, 321 n. ; building 
societies in, 20-1, 309 ; co- 

operative stores in 288, 28^, 
301, 323, ^6 ; di^idAd on 


purchase, 127, 269 ; purchasing 
societies, 260 n. ; self-govern- 
ing workshops in, 90 ; State aid 
to societies in, 174 n. 

Green manuring, 284 
Guilds, agricultural, 99 ; in silk 
industry, 09 ; of Stajile Products, 
98-100 ; of live-stock breeders, 
99 ; of t a growers, 99 ; proposed 
extension of , co-operative activi- 
ties of, 99 

Guild Socialism, 314 . 

Guilds, urban, i 

Gumma Prefecture, credit societies 
in, 1 15; Hotokusha in, 48; 
machinery societies in, 210- 
4, 281, ; marketing societies in, 
198 ; rice granaries in, 241 ; silk- 
marketing societies in, 198 et 
seq,, sec also Minamisansha ; see 
also Appendix 
Gun (County), 56 n. 

Guuz6 Silk Manufacturing Co., 
225 

Gyogyd-Kumiai (Fishery Societies), 
see Titjp 

Hagiwara, Mr, Ry6taiv5, on 
causes of development of Mina- 
inisansha, 207-^8 ; on iriachine- 
reelcd silk, 213 ; on necessity 
of Co-operation, 204 ; person- 
ality of, 200 “X, ro3 
Hamamatsu, lep,ture meetings 
of Hotokusha at, 44. {^7 
Hamhai'Kiimiai (Marketing Soci- 
eties), see Title 

Handicraftsmen, retail business 
in societies of, 252 ; see also 
Artisans 

Hand-reeled silk, of Minami- 
sansha, 209, 255, see also Silk 
Hara and Co,, standardizati^e^n of 
^silk by, 213 

Hashimoto, Mr. O., on Hotokusha 
and Sontoku, 26, 27n.,56, 63,77,1 
79 

Hattori family and Sontoku, '*29 
Higashi ' Tomita Credits Society, 
credit limit to members in, 14 1 
riiine Society, nature of i?xemb €^,9 
of, 123 

Hirata, Viscount, Jajtanese Co- 
operation and, 45, 46, 85, 1 71 
Hiroshima^ ProfSeture, rice gnia- 
arles in, 238, 241 ; see also 
' Appendix 
Ho (L*>y or Act), 
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H6honsha (A federation of Hoto* 
kushas), condition of, 45, 49, 
81 ; origin of, 44, see also Hdlo- 
kusha 

Hokkaido Prefecture, machinery 
societies in, 286 ; rice granaries 
in, 241 ; he also Aii|)endix 
Holiday tours, Co-operation and, 
292 ; Mujii} and, 14 * 

Holland, Co-operalfton in, iii, 
289 n., 321 n. 

Home Odlte, building societies 
and, 308 

Homma, Mr., rice granaries and, 233 
Hompo (our country, meaning 
Japan) 

Horikoslii Hotokuslia, praise loans 
in, 67 

Horticultural societies, retail 
business of, 252 

Hosho Sekinin (Liability limited 
by guarantee), 115 
Hosokawa Estate and Sontoku, 36 
H^toku Enjosha (A federation of 
Hotokushas), condition of, 45, 
49. 81; origin of, also 

Ifdloljusha ; deposits in Dai- 
Nippon-Hotokusha, 64 
Hotoku-kin (Gratitude Fund), 58 
et sef,, see al^o Dodai-kin and 
Zenshii-kin 

Hotoku-Ko (A Mujin in Hoto- 
kusha), 70 * 

Hotoku Tofno (Friends of 
Hotoku) A monthly organ of 
the Dai-Nippon-Hotokusha, 65 
Hofoku-vice (Gratitude Rice in 
Hdtokusha)j amount of, 49 ; treat- 
, ment of, 70, see also Hvioku-kin 
Hdtokusha (Societies for “ return- 
ing good for good," or Gratitude 
Societies), achievements of, 
78-9 ; branch offices of, 77 ; 
British co-operative stor^, 
compared with, 39 ; Civil Law, 
• Code and, 44, 57, 61 w., 73; 
copservative — , 43, 45, 81-2 ; 
Co-operation, relation* to, 38, 
45-8, ^9, 82, io6 ; Co-opera- 
tive Law and, 46, 88, 106 ; 
'*bapitai of, 48, 49 ; co-operative 
purchase and sale in, 52, 80, 
194 ; creent societies proper, com- 
pared with, 47 ^, 82 j deposits 
in outside concerns by,^ 71 ; 
deposits of members in, 61-3 ; de*- 
velopment of, 41-9 : dissol^ion of, 
57, 60 ; duration ot, 57 ; economic 


work in, 52 ; educational work in, 
52; evolution of objects of, 44 
et seq . ; financial organization of, 
57-72 ; forms of liabilitj^ of, 
57 ; function in generi of, 
43* 51-2 ; funds of, 58-64, see 
also Dodai-kin and Zenshu-kin ; 
granting loans in, 39-40. 42, 
66-71, sec a/50 Loans ; inftuencc 
of credit society on, 47 ; influ- 
ence on credit society of, 129; 
in Odawara, 39, 43 : in Shimo- 
dato, 39, 40 ; ill Totomi, 39, 40, 
42, 43, 44 ; investment in bonds 
and shares by, 71 ; lecture 
meetings in, 76-7 ; manage- 
ment of, 72-8 ; legal status of, 
44, 46, 73 ; members, occupa- 
tions of, 54, of ist type, 53-4, 
of 2iid type, 54-6, of 3rd type, 
56,^ requirements of, 50-1 ; Min- 
amisansha and, 200 n . ; Mujin 
and, II, 21-2, 39, 70 ; Ninom3da 
Shrine and, 50, 60, 65 ; Ninomiya 
Sontoku cUid, 26, 38-40, see also 
Ninomiya Sontoku; non-mem- 
bers and, 77 ; objects of, 43, 47, 
49-52 ; obstacles to progress of, 

8 1 ; organized by merchants, 
39 ; organized by Samurai, 39 ; 
organization of, 52 et seq. ; over- 
seers of, 78 ; pioneers of, 38-40, 
41-2 ; politics and, 50,76 ; position 
in Shizuoka Prefecture of, com- 
pared with modern credit socie- 
ties, 49 w. ; profit, amount of, 
71-2, treatment of, 58, 59, 72 ; 

» prognssivc — , 43, 45, 81-2 ; Raiff- 
eisen societies, compared with, 
25. 43. 51-2 «■. 55. 57 - 8 . 72 , 73, 74, 
76, see also Raiffeisen Societies; 
reforms desirable, 79-83 ; relation 
of unit societies to federation, * 
53“5, 58 ; religion and, 50, 76 ; rice 
fund, 49, 70 ; social work of, 52 ; 
strength of, 62 ; Schulze-Delitzsch 
societies, compared with, 25, 
see also Schulze-Delitzsch Socie- 
ties structure of, 52-7; super- 
vision of, 56, 78 ; two sects in 
the movement, 43, 45, 81-2 ; 
working expenses of, 65 

Hotokushugi (Principles of Sontoku, 
i.e, rcturnidg good for good), see 
Title 

House of Representatives, co- 
^•operajivg store in, 289, * see 
^KyddjkaX Co-operative Store 
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Housing, shortage of, 308 
Hugenbrtsrg, Mr, A., on Foundation 
Fund, 60 n. 

Hungary, Co-operation in, iii, 
289 321 n. 

Hyogo Prefecture, Hotokusha in 
48 ; machinery societies in, 284 
rice granaries in, 238, 241 

various financing organizations 
in, 161 ; see also Appendix 

Hypothec Banks, co-operative 
stores and, 304 ,* Co-operative 
Union and, 172 ; credit societies 
and, 135--7, 167, 170; origin of, 

105 

iBARAGi Prefecture, Ildtohusha 
in, 48 ; rice granaries in, 238, 
241 ; silk-marketing societies in, 
229 ; see also Appendix 
ikeda, Mr. R., on Mujin, 9, 1^3, 14, 
19,21,23,24 

Implements for cocoon culture, 
purchase of, 2O4 

Inasha (A federation c f si Ik- market- 
ing societies), organization of, 
see Ryusuisha 
Inatori Village, 78-^ 

Income Tax and Co-operation, see 
Taxation of Societies 
India, central bank proposed in, 
171 M. ; credit societies in, 119; 
general position of co-operation 
in, 109 «. ; introduction of co- 
operation into, 38, 85 w., 320 ; 
need for co operation in, 103, 
179 ; needless burden of villagers 
in, 103 n. ; rate of interest in,« ' 
143 n. ; self-governing workshops 
proposed in, 91 n., 318 ; similar- 
lity of condition of Japan to, 
103 n., 109 w. ; worlftng capital 
' of societies in, 129 «. 
Individualism, Sontoku and, 31 
Industrial Bank of Japan, federa- 
tions and, 167 

Industrial condition of Japan, T03 
n. ; modification of original Hoto- 
kusha occasioned by, 44-75 • 

Industrial Insurance, its fund and 
building societies, 308 
Industrialists, co-operative socie- 
ties and, 114, 15a 192, 262, 278, 
302 ; co-operative iftores and, 302 ; 
Guilds for, 99-100 ; Hotokusha 
and, 54 

Industry, virtue of. Sontoku attd, 
30-1 , 


Insurance Companies, loans granted 
by, 146 ; mutual, see Title 
International League of Agri- 
cultural Co-operative Societies,! 1 1 
Investment Association, 20 
Ireland, Co-operation ^ in, 109 n., 
281 3^/1 w., 322 ^ 

Irrigation societies, 4, 286 ; rela- 
tion t(f’ co-operative societies, 
156 * 

Ishikawa Prefecture, machinery 
societies in, 283 ; riie granaries 
in, 241 ; see also Appendix 
Italy, agricultural Co-operation 
in, 321 n. ; co-operative stores in, 
289 «. ; credit societies in, 109 w., 
162 w. ; see also Luzzati Banks ; 
labour societies, 31:3-9, 324, see 
Braccianti and Nations ; market- 
ing societies in, 281 ; politics 

and Co-operation in, 1 10; taxa- 
tion of societies in, 175 n. 

Iwate Prefecture, Hotokusha in, 
48 ; raachinerj^ societies in, 286 ; 
rice granaries in, 241 ; silk- 
markeibing societies in, 229 ; see 
also Appendix ^ ^ 

Jacob, Mr. Eduard, on Co-opera- 
tion, 2 n., 60 if. 

Jihi-Mujin-kd (Charity Mujin}. 

II 

Jissai (Practice) 

Joint Congress oi OfficJ^als of Co- 
operative Societies, lio, see Co- 
operative Congress 
Joint stock banking, introduction 
into Japan, 105; see also Com- 
mercial Hanks ^ 

Joint stock clubs, difference from 
Co-operation, 312 

Joint stock companies. Co-opera- 
tion and, see under Co-opefativo 
c Societies ; Mujin and, see Busi- 
ness Mujin * 

Jokai (Ordinary meeting — af 
monthly lecture meeting inijfd/o- 
kusha\, 7(^7 

Jomo l^tinamisansha ' (Three 
Federations of Silk-Marketing 
Societies in Gumma Prefectui^, 
see Minamisansha 

Junsuikan (A silk mffrketing So- 
ciety), org£y[\ization of, 
Y(|*:asha 

Juyo-Bussan Ddgyd-Kumiai (Trade 
Guilds of Staple Products), 98- 
loo^iee alsS Guilds 
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Kagamimachi, rice granaries at, 235 
Kagawa, Mr. T., 301 
Kagawa Prefecture, machinery 
societies in, 282 ; rice granaries 
in, 238, 241 ; see also Appendix 
Kagoshima Prefecture, machinery 
societies ill, 286 ; ri|e granaries 
in, 238, 241 ; see al^o Appendix 
Kaimeisha (A silk^arketing 
society), d&use of dissolution 
of. 197 

Kakegawa, acredit society at, 106 ; 

lecture hall at, 44, 77 
Kakemono (A picture to be hung in 
alcove), 76 

Kakesen (Another name ior Mujin), 
8 

Kako-Kumiai (Machinery societies 
which undertake manufacture 
on members’ products), 281 el 
seq,, see also Shiyo-Kumiai 
Kakusosha Co-operative Store, 299- 
300 

Kamakura Period, Mujin in, 9 
K^miina Credit and Marketing 
Society, 220 ^ 

Kacagawa Prefecture, Hotokusha 
in, 4S, 81 ; federation of Hoto- 
kushas in, 81 ; rice granaries in, 
241 ; me also Appendix 
Kanji (Auditors), see Title 
iJanraslia (A federation of silk- 
marketing societies) , develop- 
ment of 1^201, 405 ; efliciency of 
factories *of, 209 n. ; origin of, 
201 ; present position of, 206-7 ; 
see Minamisaiisha 
Kanyukin (A kind of deposit in 
Hotokusha), amount of, 49, 64 ; 
^treatment erf, 63, 66 
Karafuto (Saghalien), sec Title 
Katsuohuski (A kind of dried fisli 
used for cooking) 

Kawase-Chokin-Kyoku (Savinjjs 
Sub - Section of Ministry of 
• Finance) Co-operative Store, 

296^7 

Keizdt (Economy) 

Kenkyu (Study) ^ ’ 

Kinematograph, general meeting 
^nd, ij2 

Kinen - Chokin (Commemoration 
Deposits) ,©5^3^ Title 
Kiryu, 199 

Ki^agamura Credit Society, ejedit 
limit to members in, 141 ^ 

Kitakanrasha Silk Manufacturing 
Co., 201 * 


Kitchen Utensils, purchase of, 264 
Kitsu (A kind of Mujin in Korea), 
21 

Klanin Grass, Mr., 243 n, • 

Ko (Societies or Associations, 
usually synonymous with Mujin) ^ 
origin of, 10 w., see Mujin 
Kobai Kumiid (Purchasing Socie- 
ties), 257 et seq. 

Kobe, 158, 251 

Kobe Credit Society, achieve- 
ments of, 159 -61 ; deposits of 
members in, 159 ; granting loans 
in, 160-1 ; origin of, 158 
Kobe First Credit Society, 158 
Kochi Prefecture, rice granaries in, 
241 ; see also Appendix 
Kochi Seiri-Kumiai (Societies for 
Adjustment of Fields), see 
Title 

Koeki Hdjin (Non-profit-making 
public bodies) 

Kogoto (Another name for Mujin), 8 
Komatsumachi Credit •Society, 
107 

Korea, mutual finance in, 21 
Koryo Credit Society, credit limit 
to members in, 141 
Kosuisha ( A silk-marketing society), 
efficiency of, 209 n. ; organuation 
of, see Votasha ; nature of 
members in, 123 
Kudo, Mr. Z., 225 
Kuinanuito Prefecture, rice 
granaries in, 235-8, silk-market- 
ing societies in, 229 ; see also 
Appendix 

fvumiai (Societies or Associations) 
Kyddo (Co-operative), 259 
Kyodokai Co-operative Store, 293- 
5 

Kyddo Kui^iiai (Co-operative socie- 
ties), 259 n. 

Kydci (Concerted management), 
259 

Kyoeisha Co-operative Store, 295-6 
Kyoekisha Co-operative Store, 301 
Kydgi (Teaching) 

Kydsai~kai (Mutual Help Society or 
P'ricuily Society), 292 «. 

Kyoto Prefecture, Hotokusha in, 
48 ; rice granaries in, 241 ; silk- 
marketing societies in, 225, 229 ; 
see also Appwiidix 

Kivangyd Ginkd, (Hypothec Bank 
of Japan), sec Hypothec Banks 
Ki^iannonkyd (Tenets of Buddhism), 
Sontoi^ and, 27 
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Labourers, capitalists and, 290, 
319; credit societies and, 159; 
co-operative stores and, 290, 299, 
3cfjL, 318 ; see also Self-governing 
Workshops and Trade Unions 
Labour-contracting Societies, 318- 
9 , 324 

Labour problem in Japan, 317 
Land and Building Societies, 309 
Land, communal cultivation of, 
I, 4 ; ownership in Japan of, 86 
Land -cultivation Societies, 283-5 
Land Development Companies (or 
Societies), 309 

Landlords, credit societies and, 122, 
149 ; disputes between tenant 
and, 308 ; purchasing societies 
and, 268 ; rice granaries and, 239, 
242 

Land mortgage debts, 104 
Large-scale production, macljincry 
societies, and, 287 
Lassalle, Ferdinand, 90 n. 

Lecture 'meetings for women, see 
Women 

Lecture meetings, of Co-operative 
Union, 155, 172, 303; of credit 
societies, 133, 14S, 152, 181 ; of 
Hoiokushn, 44, 76-7 
Legal Advisory Committee, 148 
Legal position of co-operative 
societies, see Co-operative Law ; 
fishery societies, 99-100 ; of 
Hotokusha, 44,46, 88 ; of Mujin, 
18, 88 ; of Trade Guilds, 98 
Leisure hours, utilization of, Co- 
operation and, 181 ; Mujin and, 
II 

Liability of societies, classification 
by law, 1 1 5-6; of co-operative 
societies, 115-6, 121-2 ; of credit 
societies (excl.), 116 , of Hoto- 
husha, 57 n. ; of federation, 165- 
6 ; of machinery societies (excl.), 
278 ; of marketing societies 
(excl.), 190 ; of purchasing socie- 
ties (excl.), 262 ; of urban credit 
societies, 116, 157 
Liability limited by gijarantt 2, 
meaning of, 115 

Libraries, in credit societies, 148, 
1 81 ; in H otokusha, 65 
Liefmann, Dr. R., on Co-operation, 
229. 313 «. ^ 

Lime, purchase of, 264 
Limited liability, meaning of, 115 ; 
reason for wide a<^op,tion nin 
Japan, of, 116, 157 «. v 


Litigation, effect of Co-operation 
on, 181 

Live-stock, common use of, 286 ; 
guilds for, 99 ; sales of, 192 ; 
societies for, 134 

Loan capital, see Money Borrowed 
from Out-idc 

Loans in credit societies, applica- 
tion foi, 140 ; average amount 
of, 141-2 ; credit limit, 140-1 ; 
discounting of bills, 140, see 
also Title ; increase of, 145 ; 
kinds of, 138-9 ; methods of 
facilitating repayment of, 143-4 
object of, 137-8 ; overdraft of 
current account, 139-40 ; per- 
centage of borrowers, 147 ; rate 
of interest, 142-3 ; repayment 
of, 143-4; security for. 139; 
terms of, 139 

Loans in Hotokusha, advances in 
rotation, 45 ; amount granted, 
in federation, 68 ; for relief of 
the poor, 67 ; Hotoku — rice, 70 ; 
in early Hotohushas, 39-40, 42-3 ; 
in uivt societies, 68-70 ; loan 
fund, 70, see also Dodaikin, 
Zenshukin ; maximum amount 
granted, 68; objects of, 66, 69; 
methods of repayme it, 67 ; 
praise -loan, 67-8 ; Raiffeisen 
societies, compared w*^^h, 68 ; 
rate of intered, 69, see also 
Thank-offering . MonCj- ; reason 
of comparatively low rate of 
interest, 69 ; securities for, 67- 
8 ; tenu of, 67-8, 69 
Local banks as . lenders, 
^35-^7 ; Commercial 

Banks * 

Local Government, agricultural 
warehousing by, 239, 241 ; Co- 
operation and, 175 n., 308-9 ; 
^ c^ffect of Hotokusha on, 79 ; 
Mujm and, 16 

Local patriotism. Co-operation and' 
187, 207 n. , 

Lottery, used in Mujin, 17-0 
Lower class, effect of l^estoration 
on, 102 ; Mujin and, 14, 20, 22 ; 
necessity of credit societies ioT 
104-5 

Loyalty of members, idifficulty of 
enforcing, 24^ ; methods of en- 
couragement of, 247, 267 ; neces- 
^ sity of, 186 ; rewarding of, 148 ; 
stat^tics of, 248 ; see also Dis- 
loyAxcy of Members 
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Luzzati Banks, nature of, 1 19 n., 
140 ; present position of, 162 n,, 
166 n. 

Maccaroni, societies for, 2 86 
Macliinery Societies, advantages 
of, 287, alao i^^ider Credit 
Societies ; capital, increase of, 
279 ; defiivtion by law of, 89, 
275-7 ; development of, 277-80 ; 
federation of, 278 ; lor dyeing 
and fixii% textile goods, 278 ; for 
grinding barley, 282 ; for polish- 
ing rice, 282 ; in silk industry, 
2 1 1-4, 28 1, 283, 2S5, see also 
Minamisansha ; kinds of, 275, 
278, 280-7 i liability, forms of, 
278 ; niarfjfeting societies and, 
287; membership of, 114 
278-9 ; miscellaneous, 285-6 ; 
nature of, 275 -7 ; of consumers, 
96, 276, 292, see also Building 
Societies ; outline of, 95-6, 322 
Mtiebaslii-Scisiii-Kaislia (A Silk- 
man iilactiiring Co.), 200 n. 
iMambei, 28, see also .Ninomiya 
SOntpku 

Managers, noces.sitv of elficient, 
248 

Manors? i '* 

Marine products, sales of, 192 ; 

socit?^s for, 5, ICO, 245 
Marketing Socit-'dics, advances on 
goods, 2^0 ; ad^/antages of, 25.4 -6, 
see also under ('red it Societies ; 
capital, increase of, 19 1 ; classi- 
fication of, 246, 249 ; credit 

societies, relation to. 189, 254; 
definition by law of, 88 ; delivery 
of goods, t’5o : development of, 
188-93 I federation of, 193-4, 
also Federation of Co-oj^ercitive 
Societies ; fixing purchasing 
prices in, 250 ; for barlcj^ 19*^, 
245 ; for cereals, 192, 245 ; for 
eggs, 192, 245 ; for fruit, 192, 
24^ ; for marine products, 19- , 
245 ; for milk, 192, ^45 ; for 
rice, i(j 2 » -235 et seq. ^ce also Rice 
Granaries; for silk, 192, 195 el 
%eq., ste Silk-marketing Societies 
and Minamisanslia ; for spices, 
245 ; for ^^raw products, 192, 245 ; 
for tea, 192, 245 * for vegetables. 
19-2. 245 ; for wheat, 192, • 245 ; 
forms of liability of members, 
190 ; goods sold, 192 ; improving 
members’ product^ 254 ;*nnspec- 


tion of goods. 250 ; loyalty of 
members, 188, 214 222-3, 

246-8 ; management of, ^^248 ; 
market for goods of, *^251 ; 
membership of, 114 n., 191 ; 

methods of sale by, 24O, 251 ; 
motive for formation of, 189 ; 
nature of, 188, 193 ; ob.staclcs to 
progress of, 256, see also under 
Credit Societies ; of cocoon culti- 
vators, 197 ct seq., see also 
Cocooirs, Minamisansha ; of small 
industrialists, 197 ; oppf>sition 
of merchants to, 256 ; outline 
of, 95, 322 ; payment of i)roceeds 
to members, 253 ; pari manu- 
facture by, 193, 249-50 ; pioneers 
of, 5-O, 18S -9; see Beiken-suko 
and Minamisansha ; present posi- 
tion of, 190-1 ; protit, division of, 
25i;, see also under Credit Societies 
and Minamisansha ; purchasers’ 
payment to, 252 ; sales, increase 
of, 191 ; storage of godds, 251 ; 
trade mark. 252 ; various types 
of, 100 

Marriage, expenses of. credit socie- 
ties an d , 1 03 , 125, T 8 1 ; M uj in 
and, [4 

i\tatclics, manufacture c>f, 103 n. 

Matting fibre, manufacture of, 
103 n. ; sales of, 19.2 ; societies 
for, 286 

Mayors, Co-operation and, 91, 120, 
140 ; Mil jin and, i r 

Meetings of Delegates, St-.e Dele- 
gate Meetings 

'Aleiji {Enliglitencd Gcnerning), 
Era of, 1808 -1912 

Membership, co-operative, see 
under each type of society ; 
dissolutiTui of societio.s c.ausecl 
by defects connected with, 183- 
4 . ^^5 

Merchants, abuse of, 103 ; co- 
op(*rativo stores and. 302 ; credit 
societies h^r, see Urban Credit 
Societies ; guilds for, 99-100 ; 

* Hotokusha and, 39^4 o, 54 ; loans 
granted by, 146, 256 ; opposition 
to societies of, 184 ; po.sition in 
societies of, 114, 159, 192, 262, 
278, 302 

Messengers erliployed by co-opera- 
tive stores, 295, 307 

Middle classes. Co-operation and, 
95 I Artisans, Farmers, 

Indus ‘t'lalists. Merchants, etc. ; 

A A 
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Middle classes — continued. 

Mujin and, 14, 20, 22 ; necessity 
of r.redit societies for, 104-5 
Middlemen, abuse of, 189, 255, 
273 ; effect of Co-operation on, 
1^0. 255, 273, see also Merchants 
Mie Prefecture, Hotokusha in, 48 ; 
rice granaries in, 238, 241 ; silk- 
marketing societies in, 229 ; see 
also Appendix 

Milk, purchase of, 264 ; sales of, 
192 ; societies for, 245, 286 
Mimpo (Civil Law Code), see Title 
Minamisansl'.a (I’lie Three Federa- 
tions of Silk-marketing Societies 
in Gumma Prefecture), amalga- 
mation of three federations 
proposed. 201-2 ; area covered 
by, 206 ; development of, 199 et 
seq. ; effect of machinery on, 
208-14 '» cfticicncy of factories of. 
209 n. ; financial organization of, 
189 w, 214-9; future of, 213, 
218-9;^ Hotokusha and, 200 n. ; 
labour condition in, 211-2; 
membership of, 196, 202-3, 214- 
5 ; members' holding in, 217-8 ; 
organization of the ist stage, 
202-4, 214-5, 2nd stage, 208-10, 
3Td stage, 21 1, 215-7; origin of, 
199-20 ; profit, amount of, 216, 
division of, 215, 218-9 ; reasons 
for great development of, 207-8 ; 
separation of Saitamasha from, 
207 

Miners, institution for supplying 
daily needs of, 297 
Ministry of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, Co-operation and, 156, 
176 ; building societies and, 309 
Ministry of CoiTimuiiicatipns, build- 
ing societies and, 308 ' 

‘Ministry of Finance, co-operative 
stores in, 296 ; Mujin and, 19 ; 
urban credit societies and, 156, 
176 

Mir in Russia, 2 n. 
Mismanagement, as causes for 
dissolution of societies, 2/5 

Miso (Lean cake used for cooking), 
purchase of, 2O4, 299, see also 
Co-operative Stores 
Mitsuke Credit Society, 106-7 
Mitsnke, lecture half at, 77 
Miura Baieti, Mr., 11 
Miyagi Prefecture, Hotokusha in 
48 ; rice granaries in* 238, 24** ; 
see also Appendix \ , 


Miyatsu Society, 123 
Miyazaki Prefecture, Hotokusha 
in, 48 ; rice granaries in, 238, 
241 ; see also Appendix 
Money borrowed from outside, by 
co-operative stores,.. 304 ; by 
credit soc/;eties and ‘ federations. 
i35“7f Hypothec 

Banks ; "by HotokusJha, 49, 64 
Money-lenders, * abuse of, 104-5 ; 
loans granted by, 146 ; see also 
Usurers * 

Money prizes in societies, 133, 152, 
267, 270 

Moral elevation of members, by 
Co-operation, 118, 149, 180-2, 
256 ; by Hotokusha, 42, 43, 47, 
50-2, 78 

Motoida, Mr. S., on co-operative 
stores, 289, 290-1, 303 
Moyai (Another name lor Mujin), H 
Mugi (A general term for wheat. 

barley, oats, rye, etc.), 242 
Mujin (.Mutual Financing Societies), 
advances to members, 12, 14-5 ; 
advantflges of, 8, 22-3 ; amount 
of shares, 12, 15 ; amount, of Sub- 
scription, 12, 15 ; beneficiary" of, 
7, TO, 14-5, 15-6; business 

Mujin, see TitlJ* ; Co-oiJhration, 
relation to, 12, 19-20, 22, coiwr 
parison with, 14, 21 146 ; 

development of,^’9-i3 ^ duration 
of cue series of, 15 ; '-/irawbacks 
of, 16-8, 23 -4 ; general idea of, 
7-9; Hotokusha, relation to, ti, 
21-2, 39, comparison with, 21- 
2, see also Hotokushu. ; K 6 , 

diflcrencc from, 8, 10 ; loans 

granted by, 146*, modes of 
operation, 7-S, 10, 16-8 ; objects 
of, 7-8, 14 ; organization of, 

7-8, 14-6; origin of, 9; quasi- 
Wlujiri, II ; rate of interest, 
23 ; relief of the or|.>hans and, 8 ; 
repayment of advances, 23 ;* 
securities required by, i5j, 23 ; 
usurers, compared “^ith, 23 ; 
Starr Bowir.ett Building Societies, 
compared with, 20-1 ; Tano- 
nioshi, difference fronr; 9 ; 

Sontoku and, 26 ; pawnbrokers, 
comparison with, 14 n., 23, China 
and, 9 a , 

Muja^Ko (Death-Benefit- /Co), ii 
Mulberry trees, common use of 
field|}. of, ^84 : standardization 
of, 230 
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Municipal Socialism, 314 
Mura Yakuba (Rural District Office 
or Village Administration Office), 
149 

Mutual Clubs, Co-operation dif- 
ference from, diagram 312 
Mutual r^nancing J^usiness, see 
Business Mujin • 

Mutual Financing S^icieties, see 
Mujin * • 

Mutual Insurance, 12, 292 
Mutual &5cicty, 20 see Starr 
Bowkeit Building Societies 

Nagano Prefecture, Hotokusha 
in, 48 ; machinery societies in 
281-2, 286 ; rice granaries in, 
241 : sili»«marketing societies in, 
175 ^98 et seq. ; see also 

Appendix 

Nagasaki Prefecture, rice gran- 
aries in, 238, 241 ; see also 

Appendix 

Naimitsu - Kyujo - K 6 (Domcstic- 

• Aid-K6), II 
Nakamura, Mr. T., 236 # 
Nanatsugura (Seven granaries), 

ric^ granaries in Yamagata Pre- 
fecture, 232 

Nanivsil. Co-opwativc Store, 301 
Nara Prefecture, rice granaries in, 

* ^4^* jee also Appendix 
Narita Temple,«Sontoku and, 35 

^elgia^i Labour Societies), 

319 • 

Nicholson, Mr. F. A., on Japanese 
fishery societies, loi 
Nihon ^apan, Japanese) •# 

Nihon Steel Works Co-operative 
Store, 29i 

Niidagura (A name given to a rice 
granary in Sakata), 232 
Niigata Prefecture, Hotokusha in, 
48 ; rice granaries in, 241 ; ailk- 
marketing; societies in, 229 ; see 
» also Appendix 
Niishina Hotoku Credit Society, 107 
NiWcd Copper Refinery Co-opera- 
tive Sfore, 297-8 • 

Nikko Shrine, SontoTcu and, 40 
2 tfinomjya Sontoku, as an adminis- 
trator, 29, 31-6 ; as an apostle 
of uncci^ing industry, 28, 30-1, 
34 ; catechism of, 50, 76 ; child- 

• hood of, 27-8 ; C8-operation, 
relation to, 37-8 ; deartn pje- 
dicted by, 35 ; disciples of, 25, 
26, 40, 43, 51 ; f^sightfdness of. 


35 ; filial piety of, 28, 32 ; four 
guiding principles of, 30-r ; 
Hattori estate, reorganization 
work at, 29 ; Hotokusha, iMation 
to, 26, 38-40, see also Hoto^ 
kusha; idea of, 29-31, 37, 38, 
81 ; influence of personality of 
26, 31, 35. 36: last years of, 
40-1 ; literal meaning of, the 
name of, 27 ; marriage of, 29 ; 

methods of restoration of, 25-6, 
29, 31, 33, 37 ; Mujin and, 2O ; 
see also Mujin ; Nikko, labours 
at, 41 ; Owen, Robert, com- 
parison with, 38-9, see also 
Owen ; parents of, 27-8 ; Raif- 
feisen, comparison with, 31 ; 
Sakiiramachi, reorganization 
work at, 32-6 ; sincerity of, 
30-1 ; social condition of his time. 
28 ; summary of life and work 
ol, 25-6 ; uncle of, 28 ; unselfish- 
ness of, 29, 36 ; Utsu family and, 
see Sakuramachi ; wifo of, 32 n. ; 
worship of, 41, 50-1, 76 
Nippon (Japan, Japanese) 

Nippon Kwangyo Ginko (The 
Central Hypothec Bank of Japan), 
see Hypothec Banks 
Nogyo (Agriculture), see Title 
Nogyd-Sdkd (Agricultural Ware- 
houses), see Title 

Ndkai (Agricultural vSocieties or 
Associations), see Agricultural 
Societies 

N 6 kd Ginko (Provincial Hypothec 
Banks, or Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Banks), see Hyi^othec 
Banks 

Norway, Co-operation in, 289 w. 
Ndzei Chokin (Taxation deposit), 
132 ^ 

Obstacles to co-operative pro- 
gress, 182-7, 256, 273-4, see 

also under each type of society 
Odawara, corn granary at. 36 ; 
Hotokusha at, 39. 40, 43. 44 
•Odawarasha (A Federation of Hoto- 
kiisTias), origin of, 44, see also 
H otokusha 

Ohara Institute of Social Research, 
291, 293 

Oita Prefecture, machinery socie- 
ties in, 2S2 ; rice granaries in, 
241 ; silk-marketing societies in, 
• 229^ see also Appendix 
Okada 4 #r. S., 40 
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Okada, Mr. R.. 62, 64, 73, 106 ; 
contribution to Hotohusha by, 
62 

Okayfcma Prefecture, Hdtokxtsha 
ill, 48 ; machinery societies in, 
282, 283 ; rice granaries in, 241 ; 
silk marketing fsocicties in, 229 ; 
_ sec also Appendix 
Ukubo, Lord, Sontoku and, 32, 
33. 35 . 36 

Oppenheimer, Mr. F., law of trans- 
formation of societies by, 228 m. 
Orange culture fostered by Hoto- 
_ kusha, 78 

Osaka Credit Society, 161 
Osaka Prefecture, co-operative 
societies in, 115, 161 ; co-opera- 
tiv(? stores in, 301-2 ; rice gran- 
aries in, 24 T ; see also Appendix 
Oshima Credit Stxiiety, 114 
Outright Purchase, risk entailed 
in, 246 

Overflow meetings of TI otoktisha, 
Overseers of Hotohusha, 78 
Owen, Robert, IJri+^isli Co-opera- 
tion and, 320 ; Sontoku compared 
with, 26, 3^-9 

Paddy-fields, meaning of, 2S0 
Paper, manufacture of, X03 n., 
purchase of, 264 ; societies for, 
286 

Pawnbrokers, loans granted by, 
146 ; Mujin and pawnbrokers 
in Kamakura Period, 9 
number of, 14 n., 161 n. ; rate 
of interest charged by, 23 ; see 
also Rate of Interest 
Peasant proprietors, 86, 103 n,; 
character of Japanese, see 
Farmers 

Peasant Sage of Japan, < Nino- 
. miya Sontoku 
Peasants, see Farmers 
Peasants' Bank of Reggio, 175 n. 
People's Banks, 94, iii ; see also 
Urban Credit Societies 
Personal Credit, 138-9 ; cash credit 
compared with, 139-40 ^ 

Petroleum, purchase of, 26*1 
Pig breeding, fostered by Co- 
operation, 180 

Pilgrimages, Mujin and, 10, 14, 
292 • 

I 'oland, Co-operation in, 289 n. 
Politics, Co-operation and, no, 
186 ; Hotohusha and, 30, 7^ ; 
Raiffeisen societies 52, 76 


Political colouring of Co-operation, 
in Belgium, no ; in England, 87, 
320 ; in France, 90 ; in Germany, 
90, 320 ; in Italy, no ; in Den- 
mark, no ; in Japan, see Politics, 
also Political Strife 
Political Strife, iis obslfaclcvs to co- 
operative ^'progress, 186 ; miti- 
gated by< Co-operation, 181, 186 
Population of Jr.pan, 92 
Porcelain, manufacture of, 103 «. ; 

salens of, 192 * 

Postal Cheque, 252 
Post-Oflice Savings Banks, Hoto- 
kasha and, 56 ; money advanced 
to Co-operation from, 135-6, 
176 ; total savings in, 129 n. 
Pottery, societies for, r86 
Poultry farming, 8 f 3 180, 269 

Preserved provisions, purchase of, 
264 

Private individuals, as lenders, 
70, 137 ; loans granted by, 146 ; 
see also Usurers 

Prize monc3^ in Mujin, lO, 17, f8 
ProductiA^3 societies, see Self- 
governing Workshops • 

Productivity, gauged by Sdhtokii, 
33-4 ; increased by Co-operation, 
179 ; savings deposits ard, 132 
Produkiivgenossenschaft, see Self- 
governing Workshops ^ ^ * 

Profit and profit ».iakers, elimina- 
tion of, 258, 29c>; 302,^13, 314 
Profit, division of, in Co»bperation, 
126-8, 217-8, 253-4, 269-70, 

272, 307 

Prolit sharing and Co-partnership 
in capitalist industry, 319 ; in 
fishery, 319 ». « * 

Propaganda by Government, 91, 
106, 189, 241, 244, 260, 325 
T^ropaganda Committee, 75 ' 
Provincial Hypothec Banks, see 
Hypothec Banks ^ 

Public bodies, agricultural ware-' 
housing by, 239-41 ; Co-operation 
and, 123, 134 • 

Punctuaft'ty, fostered '^by Co- 
oi)eration,* 180 ; by Hotohusha, 
52 • 

l^Injab, credit societies in, 119 w. 
Purchasing Societies, cadvantages 
of, 272-3, sec^ also under Credit 
So(jietie?s, business, increase bf, 
263 ; capital, increase of, 263 ; 
* central organization proposed, 
266 ,'*'tollectlon of debts by, 271 ; 
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definition by law ot 89, 257; 
development of, 260-4 » distri- 
bution of goods among members 
of, 269-70 ; encouragement of 
cash payment in, 270 ; federa- 
tions of, 264-6, 267, see also 
FederatJbns of % Co-operative 
Societies ; fixing prices in, 269- 
70 ; formation, motit^e for, 266 ; 
forms of* liability of members, 
262 ; functioning as building 
societies, 310 ; functioning as 
co-operative stores, 288 ; goods 
sold, 264 ; loyalty of members 
in, 267 ; management of, 266 ; 
manufacture by, 268-9 ; market- 
ing societies and, 273 ; member- 
ship of, tfi4, 262, 263; methods 
of encouraging loyalty of mem- 
bers in, 267 ; modes of operation 
in, 266-72 ; nature of, 257-9 ; 
obstacles to progress of, 273-4 
origin of, 260 ; outline of, 94-5, 
322 ; payment by members, 

* 270 ; profit, division of, 272 ; 
present position of, aiGi-6 ; pur- 
•chase of goods in, 267-8 ; storage 
of*goods in, 268 ; treatment of 
bad debts, 271 ; treatment of 
residue, 27P; types of, 261-2 ; 
^ ^ holesalers and, 268, 273 

Quasi-Co-opei»ative Societies, 
96-1^; necessity of studying, 
6, I of*; objection of co-operative 
societies to the activities of, 99 n, 

Quasi-Mujin, 11 ^ 

Raiffeisen, F. W., 25, 45, 85 ; 
Sontoku •compared with, 26, 31 

Raiffeisen Societies, collection of 
deposits in, 132 Foundation 
Fund of, 60 228 n. ; granting 

loans in, 138 n. ; Hoiokusha com- 
pared with, 25, 43, 51-2 55, 

57-8, 68, 72, 73, 74, 76, 82; 
Japanese credit societies com- 
pared with, 1 12, ii<x 1 19, 121, 
123, /28, 129, 132^ 14^, 143, 148, 
149, 150, 155, 22frw., 322 ; mem- 
bership, average of. 55 w. ; nature 
of, 118-9 ; objects of. 51 n., rate 
of int<irest charged by, 143 n,, 
reserve fund ^ of, 60 w., 126; 
Schulze-Delitzsch sofietijp, anta- 
gonism to, 82 ». ; difference frgm, 
1 19 n, ; see also Schulze-Delitzsch 
Societies 


Rate of interest on deposits, see 
Deposits 

Rate of interest on loans, com- 
mercial banks, 142 ; credit socie- 
ties, Japanese, 23, 69, 142-3 ; 
Hotokusha, 69 ; Hypothec Banks, 
J Indian societies, 143 w. ; 
influence of Co-operation on, 180 ; 
Mujin, 23, 146 ; pawnbrokers, 
23 ; Raiffeisen societies, 143 ; 
usurers, 23 ; see also Table 146 
Raw silk, see Silk 
Real credit, 138--9 ; see also Loans 
Reeling machines, see Minami- 
sansiia ; common use of, 210, 
280 ct seq. 

Reeling of silk, cost of, 209 n . ; 

factory production and, 208 
Refreshments, general meetings 
and, 152, 298 ; Alujin and, 16 
Relief fund, in early Hotokusha, 42 ; 

fb present Hotokusha, 60 
Relief of the poor, Hotokusha and, 
39, 40, 42, 52, 67 ; Mi^in and, 8, 
II, 14, 15 ; Shaso and Giso and, 
3 n, ; Sontoku and, 25, 33, 34, 
37, 41 ; see also Benevolence, 
Charity and Charitable Contribu- 
tions 

Remuneration of co-operative 
officials, 128, 150- 1, 154, 215, 
249 305 “fi 

Rengokai, Sangyd-Kumiai (Federa- 
tions of co-operative societies), 
see Title 

Re-reeling macliines, see Minami- 
sansha and reeling machines 
Reserve fund, claim of members to.. 
126. 217-8, 253-4, 272, 295, 307 ; 
formation of, 125 ; Foundation 
Fund, compared with, 126 ; of 
Hotofeusha, see Dodai-kin ; see 
also Special Reserve Fund 
Profit 

Restaurants, Mujin and, 15 ; 

see also Tea Houses 
Restoration, economic condition 
of Japan at time of, 102-3, 200. 

- 232-3 ; effect on small producers 

of, *102 ; Mujin at time of, n ; 
Samurai class and, 102 
Retailers, opposition to co- 
operative societies by, 273, 290, 
295 ; see ^Iso Merchants 
Retiring Mujins, 10, ii 
Returning good for good, principle 
^ of, 29-31, 43 ; explained by 
HdlritUsha, 50 
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Rice certificates, see Rice Granaries 
Rice, cultivation of, 4, 86, 102, 
280 ; inspection of. 233, 244, 250 ; 
matfliinery societies for, 282 ; 
purch«ase of, 264 ; sales of, 192, 
242, 255 ; societies for market- 
ing of, 231 ct. seq. ; total produc- 
tion in Japan of, 242 
Rice granaries, advantages of, 
255*-6 ; development of, 231-8 ; 
farmers and, relation to, 232. 
234, 236, 237, 244 ; future of, 
244 ; federation of, 237-8 ; in 
Kumamoto, 233, 235-8 ; in 

various places, 238, 241 ; in 
Yamagata, 232-4 ; merchants, 
relation to, 232 ; modes of opera- 
tion of, 233-4, 236-8 ; origin of, 
231-2 : rice exchange and, 232 ; 
State aid to, 238 ; sec also Agri- 
cultural Warehousing 
Rice marketing Societies, 23/, et 
seq. 

JRiji (Directors), see Title 
Riyo-Kumiai (Machinery Societies, 
literally meaning Utility or 
Utilization Societies), 258 ; see 
also Machinery Societies 
Roads, repair of, credit societies 
and, 139, 179 ; Hotokusha and, 
43, 80 ; Mujin and, 14 ; Sontoku 
and, 36 

Rochdale Pioneers, 26, 39, 127, 

299, 317 

JR odd (Labour) 

Rohstoffvereine, 94, 108 n., 258, see 
also Purchasing Societies 
Rothfekl, Mr. Otto, on Co-opera- 
tion, 96-7 135 n., 162 n. 

Roumania, Co-operation in, iii 
Roundsmen, employed by co- 
operative stores, 295, 3.97 
Ruined villages, restoration of, see 
Ninomiya Sontoku 
Rural Credit Societies, urban credit 
societies, compared with, 156 ; 
see also Credit Societies 
Russia, Co-operation in, iii, 289 n., 
321 n. , 

RyujOsha (A federation o! silk- 
marketing societies), organiza- 
tion of, see Ryusuisha 
Ryumeisha (A federation of silk- 
inarkcting societies), nature of, 
224 

Ryusuislia (A federation of silk- 
marketing societies), develop- 
ment of, 220-3 ; futureft>w*222-3 ; 


modes of operation of, 221 ; 
nature of, 220; origin of, 220; 
see also Minamisansha 

Saga Prefecture, rice granaries 
in, 238, 241 ; see also Appendix 
Saghalien, Cc-operationf»in, 92 
Saitama Prefecture, Hotokusha in, 
48; rice •granaries in, 241 ; silk- 
marketing soQ?eties ifl, 198, 207 
229 ; see also Appendix 
Saitamasha (A federatiot; of silk- 
marketing societies), organiza- 
tion of, see R3Tisuislia ; separa- 
tion from Minamisansha, 207 
Sakata, rice granaries at, 232 
Sake (A spirituous liquor made 
from rice), general nreeting and, 
152 : purchase of, 264 ; Sontoku 
and, 27 

Sakuramachi, Sontoku and, 33-6 
Salaried class, co-operative stores 
and, 1 13 n., 290, 301 ; credit 
societies and, 159 

Salaries of co-operative official^', 
see Remuneration of Co-opera- 
tive Officials and Emplo^-ees # 
Sales by instalments, Mujht and, 
12 w. 

Sales on commission, 246 o 
Sales on credit, difficulty of doin^ 
away with, 306 n, ^ 

Salt, purchase of, 2C4 
Samurai (Warrior tclass),* 'business 
enterprises and, 200 ; •effect of 
Restoration on, 102 ; Hotokusha 
and, 39 ; Sontoku and, 29 
KSangyo (Industry), 259 «. *v 
Sangyd - Kumiai (Co-operation or 
Co-operative Societies), 259 ; a* 
montlily organ of the Japanese 
Co-operative Union, 172 
Savings banks, in Hyogo, i6t n.; 

lack in Japan of, 129 
Savings clubs, 122 129, 133 

Savings coupons, issue of, 133, 
270 ; use of, 181 
Savings Fund, 20 n. * 

Schoolchildren, collection 6f savings 

by, 133 

Schoolmasters, Co-operation andi. 
91, 181-2 

Schulze-Delitzsch, H., 45, 85, 

174, 259 32J 

Schulzf-Defitzsch Societies. 82, 12^3 
w., 140, 143, 162, 228 ; Japanese 
urban credit societies and, 155 ; 
principies ofj 118-9; see also 
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Raiffeisen Societies and Urban 
Credit Societies 

Scotland, cash credit in, 140 ; 
C.W.S. in, 306 

Scott, Mr. Robertson, on Adjust- 
ment of Fields, 66-7 on Gun, 
56 n, ; c« Mujin, 7-8 
Securities for Loans, ik^e I.oans 
Seinan-no-eki (Civil Wiir of 1877, 
sometimes knoyn as Satsuma 
Rebellion), ii, 200 
Seisan-Kwmiai (Productive Socie- 
ties), 275 

Selborne Report on credit societies, 
174 «. 

Self-governing workshops, attempt 
in Japan of forming. 317 ; dif- 
ference from other associations 
of produSbrs, 312, 313 ; modified 
form in Italy of, see Braccianti ; 
movement in England, 90 ; in 
France, 90 ; in Germany, 90 n., 
228 in India, 91 w., 318; 
nature of, 276 n., 312-4 ; reasons 
• for absencefrom japan of, 89-91, 
316-8 • 

SiVgoku, Mr, K., on Loans, 136 
SerbA, Co-operation in, iii 
Share, amount of. 122, 124, 157, 
165^215, 304i; methods of pay- 
ing for, 125 

formation of, 124-5 ; 
increase of, ^>7 

Sha (ilfBOciafron, company or 
society, see Ildtokusha 
Shaso (Practically same as Giso), 

3 n. 

Shigai(^ - Shiny 6 - Kumiai (Urbar#^ 
Credit Societies or Town Banks), 
Urbai^ Credit Societies 
Shiga Prefecture, Hdtokusha in, 
48 ; rice granaries in, 238, 241 ; 
also Appendix 

Shigi (Another name for Mujin^ 8 
Shimane ^^efecture, Hdtokusha 
in, 48 ; machinery societies in, 
;^6 : rice granaries in, 238, 241 ; 
alk-marketing societies, 229 ; 
see alsS Appendix • 

Shimodate District, *Hdiokusha in, 
^ 39 ; .Sontoku and, 39, 42 
Shimoishida HStokusha, origin of, 
40, 42 I resolution of members 

of, 42-3 . 

Shimomura, Mr. K., 225 
Shimonitasha (A federation of silk- 
marketing societies), develop- 
ment of, 206 f effioljncy of 


factories of, 209 «. ; financial 
condition of, 216 ; origin of, 201 ; 
see also Minamisansha 
Shinagawa. late Viscount, 431 85 
Shinrin - Kumiai (Forestry Socie- 
ties), loi n. 

Shintoism, Sontoku and, 28 
Shiny 0 - Hydiei - lin (Appraising 
Committee), see Title 
Shiny d - Kumiai (Credit Societies), 
see Title 

Shiyd- Kumiai (Machinery Societies 
providing plant and appliances 
for the common use of members), 
283 et seq., see also Kakd-Kumiai 
Shizuoka Prefecture, credit 
societies in, 49, 106-7 ; Hdio^ 
husha in, 3. 46, 48, 49, 78-9 ; 
rice granaries in, 241 ; see also 
Appendix 

Shizuokasha (A federation of Ildto- 
iftishas), condition of, 49 ; origin 
of, 44 ; see also Hdtokusha 
Shdgaku - Kenkyii (Stydies of 
Science of Commerce), an organ 
of Tokio University of Com- 
merce, 

Shdhi (Consumption), 

Shdhi - Kumiai (Co-operative 
Stores), sec Title 

Shdyogashi (Praise Loans in 
Hdtokusha). 67-8 

Shrines, credit societies and, 134 ; 
Hdtokusha and, 60, 64, 65, 80 ; 
Mu jins and, 15 

Silk, amount of sales, 192 ; brokers, 
abuse of, 220 ; cost of reeling, 
209, 210 ; export C)f, 251 ; guilds 
for industry of, 99 ; hand-reeled 
and machine-reeled silk com- 
pared, 208-9 ; societies for, see 
Silk-mr-rkcting Societies 
Silk fabrics, sales of, 192 ; societi^ 
for, 230 

Silk industry, Co-operation in, 195 
et seq. ; stronghold in Japan of, 
191, 227 

Silk-marketing Societies, advant- 
^ ages of, 255 ; distribution of, 
229* future of, 214, 218-9, 223-5, 
227-9 ; in Gumma, 198 et seq. ; 
in Nagano, 198 et seq. ; of cocoon 
cultivators, 198-225, 230-1 ; of 
factory o^^ers, 225-6 ; organiza- 
tion and management of, sec 
Minamisansha, Ryusuisha, R}^- 
^ meisha and Yotasha 
Silk-pdrjse, 249, see also Silk 
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Silkworm eggs, produced by 
purchasing societies, 269 ; stand- 
ardization of, 213, 230 
Sincerity, Sontoku and, 30-1 
Sinking fund deposits, 13 1, 143 
Slaughter-houses, co-operative, 315 
Small-scale production, in farming, 
relation to the spread of Co- 
operation, 87 ; in industry, 103 «. 
Sinith-Gordon, Mr. Lionel, on Co- 
operation, 2 240 n. 

Social and ethical activities of 
societies, 147-9 

Social clubs. Co-operation and, iSi, 
312 

Socialism, Co-operation and, 91, 
314* 320, 323 ; self-governing 

workshops and, 90-1, 318 ; 

Sontoku and, 31 

SocUti (Vipargne et do capitalisa- 
tion, 21 

Sodaikai (Delegate Meetings), ^ see 
Title 

Sokai (General Meetings), see Title 
Soldiers, Hotokusha and, 52 
Soma Districts, Sontoku and, 37 
Sontoku Ninomiya, see Ninomiya 
Sontoku 

South Sea Bubble, 13 
Soy (A Japanese sauce used as 
relish or for cooking), manu- 
facture by societies of, 269 ; 
purchase of, 264, 295, 298, 306 
Spain, Co-operation in, 289 m. 
Special reserve fund, 125, 217-8, 
253 “ 4 i 272. 307 

Standardization, necessity in 
societies for, 188 ; of silk, 204, 
208-g, 213 

Starr Bowkett Building Societies, 
outline of, 20 n, ; Mu jin com- 
pared with, 21 ; BcnefiW* 3 iiilding 
^ Societies compared with, 2on., 21 
State aid to Co-operation, in Eng- 
land, 174 n. ; in France, 135 n . ; 
in Germany, 174, 176M. ; in Italy, 
173«. ; in Japan, 175-6, 326 ; to 
agricultural warehouses, 176, 
238 ; to building societies, 310 ; 
to consumers* Co-operaticAi, 174 
State railway administration, 273 
State Socialism, 314 
State supervision of societies, cost 
of, 177 ; nature , of, 176-7 ; 
vexatious nature of, 177, 186, 
227 

Steamer, construction by a society 
of, 114 


Steam plough societies, 280 
283 n. 

Straw plaiting, 103, 179 
Straw, sales of, 192 ; societies for, 245 
Strickland, Mr. C. F., on Co- 
operation, 109 no 130 n,, 

143 T75 0 

Storage for Exchange, 236-7, 244, 
see also K-ice Granaries 
Subsidiary indugtries, 'fostered by 
Co-operation, 133, 143, 180-1 ; 

by fishery societies, ; of 
Japanese farmers, various kinds 
of, 86-7, 103 n. 

Subsidies to Co-operation, 176, 
see also State Aid 
Sueoki Ohokin (Deferred Deposits), 
see Title ^ 

Sugar beet factories ifi Germany, 
224 n. 

Sugar, purchase of, 264 
Siiiri-Kumiai (Irrigation Societies), 
see Title 

Suisan-Kumiai (Marine Product 
Societies), see Title ’ 

Super\dsio4' of societies, in Ger- 
many, 178 m.; in Japan, sec St5?te 
Supervision of Societies ’ 
Suruga-Higashisha (A federation 
of Hotokushas), condition pf, 49 ; 
origin of, 44 ; see also Hotokusha 
Suriiga-Nishisha (A fedcr^^iot?^- 
Hotokushas), co]j;dition of, 49 ; 
origin of, 44 ; sc(^^also f^tokusha 
Sutra (Sanskrit Aphorfeilns for 
Buddhists), Kd and, 10 n. 
Sweden, Co-operation, in, 289 n. 
^Switzerland, Co-operatioiy,in, 109 
w., 289 M., 321 n., 322 
Syndicate, French agiic^jdtural, 96 
Syndicalism, 314 

Tacuchi, Mr. Ukichi, 201 • 

Tf^wan (Formosa), see Title 
Takemuki Society ^Hoiokusha), 
granting loans in, 69 ; manage- 
ment of, 77 

Tamari (Another name lor MujifJ), 8 
Tanontos/f^ (Same as Mujin), see 
Mujin; K o' and, 10 n. 

Tanzan, Mr., contribution to Hdtf z 
kusha by, 59, 62 n., 64 
Tatsuoka Electricity Society, 310 «. 
Taxation deposits, 132 
Taxation 6f soefeties, 91, 123, i6i, 
170,* 175, 226, 239 
Tea houses, effect of Co-operation 
on, ' 
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Tea, its culture fostered by Holo- 
kusha, 78 ; guilds for growers of, 
99 ; sales of, 192 ; societies for, 
245. 286 

Tenipies, Co-operation and, 134, 
156 ; Mujin and, 10, 14, 15 ; see 
also Buddhists 

Tenant farmers, 86, i»03 w., see also 
Farmers # 

Thank-offering money, 42, 59, 

67, 68 • 

Tliroslii^g Machine Societies, 280 
283 n. 

Thrift, as advocated by Sontoku, 
29. song of, 133 
Tiles, sales of, 192 
Tochiki Prefecture, rice granaries 
in, 238^241 ; see also Appendix 
Tokuda, Mr. T., 293 
Tokugawa. House of (1603-1868). 
5-6 ; Mujin and, 10 ; rice gran- 
aries and, 231 ; Sontoku and, 
40-1 ; see also Feudalism 
Tokushima Prefecture, rice gran- 
aries in 241, see also Appendix 
Tdkyo Credit Society, Ji6i n. 

Jpkyo Prefecture, rice granaries 
ift, 241 ; silk-marketing societies 
in, 229 ; see also Appendix 
Tokyo (The .city of), co-operative 
stores in, 293-5. 2<)6-7, 29S-30, 
*^^302, retiring Mujin in, 11 
Tohnifaga, S., 158, 139 
Tomicilia, 19^^, 20 r, 213 
ronu<!*i, Mr. Kokei, a book by, 27 «. ; 
analysis of Sontoku 's teachings 
by, 30 

Top h us, Mr. Z., on Co-operation 
Toruioke Mujin (Retiring Mujirff, 
see Title 

Totomi liotokiisha, 44 ; see also 
Hotokusha 

Totomi, Hotokusha in, 39, 44 
Totomianz, Mr., 288 n., 291 ^ 
Tottori Prefecture, Hotokusha in, 
48 ; machinery societies in, 282 ; 
rice granaries in, 238, 241; see 
•* also Appendix. 

Town ^ banks, see lirban Credit 
Societies • • 

Town Halls, entertainment of mem- 
bers by credit societies in, 144 
Towns, -number of, 115 
Toyama Prefecture, Hotokusha in, 
48 ; silk-mafketinf societies in, 
229 ; see also Appendix# 

Trade Guilds, 5, 98-101 ; se9 also 
Guilds 


Traders, see Merchants 
Trade Unions, Japanese labourers 
and, 90, 303. 317-8 
Training of officials, 15^, 274; 

necessity for, 248-9 • 

Transport bu-siness. Co-operation 
in Japanese, 319 

Truck system in Japanese mines, 
297 n. 
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